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WILLIAM A. McCLAIN 


State Liquor Dept. Hit With —_ 


William A. “Bill McClain, former Cincinnati City solicitor, 
has been rated by the Cincinnati Bar Association as “qual- 
ified" to sit on the Hamilton County Common Pleas Court as 


judge. 


The rating was handed down Monday, February 17, by the 
bar association's executive committee. The decision was a 
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historical first in Hamilton County History and was made de- 
spite an extremely racist, vindictive and character _assass- 
ination-type editorial that appeared in the Tuesday, February 
11, editorial pages of the Cincinnati Post just one day before 
the bar association was to go into discussion regarding Mc- 
Clain's qualifications to hold the position. 
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$2-Million Racial Bias Suit 


COLUMBUS BUREAU 
that the~ Ohio 


black 
blacks were 


in “equal 


oman WhoKille 


Sex Crazed Jailer 
ay Die In Chair 


A twenty-year-old North Carolina woman may die 
in that state’s electric chair for killing a 62-year-old 
white jailer who attempted to rape her while she 
was incarcerated in the Beaufort County, N.C. jail 
on August 27, 1974. 

In a letter to The Call and Post, Georgia State 
Senatgf Julian Bond expressed anger and outrage 
at thé course of events that may ultimately send the 
woman, Joanne Little, to Death Row. 

Bond, president of the Southern ,Poverty Law 
Center. attacked the issue by stating, ‘Joanne Little 
may be put to death because she defended herself 
against a jail guard who tried to rape her. The Cen- 
ter is marshaling its resources to aid her defense 
against a charge of first degree murder, which 
carries a mandatory death sentence in North 
Carolina. That state has already sent 69 people to 
death -row---the highest total in the nation—-and 
they are rushing to make Joanne number 70.” 

The letter was sent to the C-P office to solicit 
support, both financial and moral, from readers. 

According to Ms. Little, she was sleeping in her 
cell- during the early morning of August 27;-She 
had been confined three months awaiting action 
on an appeal of a breaking and entering convic- 
tion. Joanne was the only person in the cell block 
at the time and was guarded solely by white male 
jailers, one of them being 62-year-old Clarence 
Alligood, a former truck driver and in charge that 
night. 

With an ice pick in hand, Alligood approached 
and entered the woman's cell and began his sexual 
advances. Other women who have been detained 
in the North Carolina facility have stated that the 
slain jailer had made advances towards them and 
kept an-ice pick in his desk drawer. 

Although only 5'3” tall, Joanne Little fought her 
assailant off and during the struggle stabbed him 
numerous times with his own weapon. After-the in- 
cident, the woman fled the jail not knowing that 
Alligood had died_in her cell and was nude from 
waist down except for a pair of socks. 

The small woman found shelter in a stranger's 
home after fleeing, subsequently, she found out 
that her tormentor had succumbed to the wounds 
when police searched the home inquiring to her 
whereabouts. Fearing the police would kill her, and 
after a series of narrow escapes she decided to 
turn herself over to authorities. 

According to Bond, she did so just in time, 
Procedures were underway to declare Ms. Little an 
outlaw. Had she been found, she could have been 
shot on sight. 

The Georgia legislator is convinced the woman 
is telling the truth about what happened. He is even 
more amazed that in spite of facts to bear out her 
story, she was still indicted for first degree murder, 

Several things have worked against the woman 
and, Bond feels, may continue to do so. Local 
North Carolina newspapers did not inform their 
readers that the jailer was found nude and that 
there was evidence of sexual activity. Some of the 
same papers also editorialized the man as “dying 
_. in the Jine of duty.” . 
~The state medicaléxaminer was prepared to sup- 
port Joanne's story from his observations of the 
evidence, but he was not allowed to testify before 
the grand jury. that indicated her. 

The woman is to’be tried in the same county that 
~enarged ner Witt rer previous nivowenrents, row 
blacks will be called for jury duty, Bond believes. 

Bond further stated, “Joanne is indigent and 
funds have been requested to hire a criminologist 
to investigate the @ase."" The .state refused to, 
provide her with the money. A criminologist will 
cost thousands of dollars, and the testimony of 
suth an expert-is-crucial to the outcome of her 
trial ; 

Vital evidence such as the jailer’s clothing have 
been scattered among various law enforcement 
agencies, making it difficult for defense lawyers to 

oat and have the material examined, Requests 
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employment opportunities to 
Investigators and that 
“being sys- 
tematically eliminated 
from the Dept.,” two veteran 


Black Inspectors filed a $2- 
million suit against the former 
and present liquor directors 
in the U.S. District Court in 
Columbus last week. 

Frank Gravely, Columbus 
and Otis N. Greer, Cincinnati, 
both 20 year veterans of the 
Dept., filed the suit on their 
own behalf and on behalf of 
all other black Liquor In- 
vestigators, aap 

The action, filed by Golum- 
bus attorney William-J. Davis, 
alleged that black In- 
vestigators and black ap- 
plicants .for such positions 
were being “denied equal 
employment opportunity 
because of assignment to 
more hazardous jobs, denial 
of promotions and refused 
assigning them as partners to 
agems Oourer tran UIaGcns, 

Greer, classified as grade 
li! and Gravely, class Il, 
named in the suit the present 
director, Clifford E. Reich, 
former director, Richard E. 
Guggenheim, _ Intelligence 
Division’ Chief, Robert H. 
Shaneyfelt, and Ad- 
ministrative Services Divison 
Chief, James L. Milburn. 
Milburn and Shaneyfelt, the 


“CHARLES H. WILLIAMS 


Black Cin 


plaintiffs, charged, “use 70 
per cent of their time and 
budget in investigating black 
agents in an attempt to 
develop criminal charges 
against them, Shaneyfelt has 
carried derogatory and un- 
founded information to 
County grand juries to obtain 
indictments against black in- 
vestigators, none of whom 
have been convicted.” 

The ‘director, the ‘suit 
salleged; ‘has “neglected to 
prevent..the conspiracy of 
Shaneyfelt and Mifburn 
against black Investigators 
and that the three members 


of the State Personnel Board - 


of Review (Warren S. 
Earheart, Frank S. Avren and 
James E. Hughel, also named 
in the action) have acted 
aYaInst Uren vy Terug te 
hold. administrative hearings 
on their removal while indict- 
ments were pending.” 


28 Pages - 25c 


NINE BLACK HIGHWAY PATROLMEN, one fourth of a clase of 
36, were among cadets graduating Friday, Feb. 7, at 11 a.m. during 
graduation exercises at the Ohio State Highway Patrol Academy, 
State Fairgrounds. Robert M. Chiaramonte, patro! superintendent, 
welcomed the new patroimen; and Donald D. Cook, recently 
named by Gov. James A. Rhodes as director of the Department of 
Highway Safety, brought greetings. The new highway patroimen, 
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Sterling, 'W.J. Abrams, James H. Walker, K.L. Morchel, J.W. Day, 
P.D. McClellan and J.D. Mercier. Second row, from left, W.D. 


The Cincinnati Bar Association must be commended for 
the way it disregarded the Post's efforts to discredit McClain 
and went. about the business of judging him on his merits 
and coming up with a qualified rating. 

Born January 11, 1913, at Sanford, North Carolina to Frank 
McClain and Blanche McClain Cole (both deceased), Mc- 
Clain is married to the former Miss Roberta White, a univer- 
sity of Cincinnati graduate and at present chief of Volunteer 
Services Division, Hamilton County Welfare Department. 
McClain's educational background is as follows: Graduate of 
Springfield Public School, June 19, 1930. A.B. Degree, Wit- 
tenberg College, June 4, 1934. J.D. Degree, University of 
Michigan Law School, June 9, 1937. L.L.0. Degree, Wilber- 
force University, Aprit 17, 1963. L.L.D. Degree, University of 
Cincinnati, June 13, 1971. L.H.D. Degree, Wittenberg Univer- 


sity, June 11, 1972. 


in June of 1972, he joined the prestigious firm of Keating, 
Muething and Klekamp where he remained until November 
1973 when he left to become general counsel! of Cincinnati 
Branch Office of the Smali Business Administration. During 
his tenure with the city he was twice acting city manager, 
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Healy, L.J. Jenkins, L.T. Zaborowski, Johnnie H. Williams, James 
G. Jones, B.L. Thompson, D.R. Holtz, G.D. Smith and DE. Zawyer. 
Third row, from left, G.G. Ferencz, E.G. Zell, T.T. Via, G.L. Karr, 
S.P. Stierhoff, Robert T. Wright, Donald W. Sanders, Scott E. 
Greenfield, M.J. Hunter and J.W. Maddox. Fourth row, from left, 
+-E-Brown, T.P. Gilligan, P.L. Clark, R.L. Cassidy, W.R. Voelker, 
B.A. Ruese, R.W. Rich, Michael T. Smith, Anthony L. Green and 
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Patrol Academy's 99th graduating class. 


Suspect Nabbed As Bank Loot 
Starts Green And Ends Up Red 


The inside of Charles H. 
Wright’s auto has an unmis- 
takable red hue. Not that he 
bought the car that way, but a 
device rigged by a Roselawn 
bank teller in his attache 
case went off spraying a red 
dye. in the car. 

It all happened Monday af- 
ternoon when a man fitting 
Wright’s description walked 
into the Central Trust Rose- 
lawn branch at 7364 Reading 
Road and quietly handed a 


teller a note demanding cash 
in denomination of $5's, 
$10's, $20’s and $50's. The 
note also instructed the teller 
not to.make a move to call 
police for at least five 
minutes. The bank teller 
quickly followed_the man’s 
directions placing stacks of 
bills into the brown attache 
case. 

One of the bundles of 
money however was not real 
green but a hollow stack con- 


taining a new special timing 
device that triggers a red dye 
and tear gas to explode while 
in the robber’s possession. 
The device apparently went 
off in Wright's car, per- 
manently staining the loot 
and the auto. 

Wright allegedly carried 
out the robbery after picking 
up his daughter from elemen- 
tary school. He is said to 
have told the little girl to wait 
in the car while he had his 


cinnatians Involved In 


Six Housing Project Lawsuits 


Three well known area 
blacks were among those 
recently charged in suits filed 
in Hamilton County Common 
Pleas Court by two California 
real estate investment com- 
panies. The companies, In- 
come Equities Fund Partner- 
ship No. ll of Los Angeles 
and Callie Apartments 
Limited of Redondo Beach 
California charged “in six 
suits filed last Friday Rev. 
Fred Shuttlesworth, Bailey W. 
Turner and Alfred Stone Jr. 
with failure to hold up to their 
end in. several management 
partnerships and failure to 
account for rents. received 
and their disbursement. Rev. 
Shuttlesworth and Turner 
have denied the charges. 

Both investment companies 
ara_aekinn that the datan. 
dants be removed as partners 
and that a court appointed 
receiver be naméd to collect 
and disburse future funds. It 
also seeks that due monies 
be awarded to them. 

All the apartment projects 
partnerships named in the 
suit’ which are -low or 
moderate income housing, 
received federally guaranteed 
financing by the -Federal 


_Housing Authority. Mortgage 
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that. it ao 
roposed state office build- 


Local Group Seeks Strate 
Building For Peebles Corner 


cated in the Peebles Corner 
at Gilbert and McMillian Ave- 


Cincinnati's Ninth Ward 
Republican Club recently 
made it known in a letter to 
Governor James ‘A. Rhodes 
would like 


ng to be built here to be lo- 


&® 
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REV, FRED SHUTTLESWORTH 


nues in Walnut Hills. 
amilton County's Ninth 


Ward roughly covers the Wal- 
rut Hills area. Ls ten 


The letter is signed by the 
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organization's first vice presi- 
dent, Louis Bolce; Floyd 
Black and Stan Heber, co- 
chairmen; 12th Ward Rep- 


Ublitan—Club_ chairman... 
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briefcase fixed about 3:00 
Monday afternoon, February 
10. 

There were no leads in the 


CHARLES WRIGHT 


case until Wednesday wher 
an anonymous caller in- 
formed the Cincinnati potice 


the 38 year old Wright of 4309 
Hamilton Avenue, fitted the 
sought after man's des- 


cription. Wright was picked 
up in front of Bond Hill 
elementary school Wed. 


nesday afternoon by Cin- 


cinnati police and chargec 
with the holdup. o” 


In addition, Wright was 
also charged in the October 
29 robbery of the First Nation- 
al Bank at 830 Main Street 
and Carlson's Hardware store 
in Swifton Shopping Center 
on December 28. Wright was 
turned over to FBI 
who filed two federal charges 


of bank robbery against him, 
All the “tainted” money was 
recovered by police ex 

for $100. oe 


Two Seeking Help 
Arrested And Charged 


Two Cincinnati men found 
recently that you can’t go to 
the authorities for help, 
especially when you are wan- 
ted for some transgression of 
the law. 

28 year old George. An- 
thony of: 1714 Casey Drive, 
Northside, learned this when 
he was charged with murder 
at General Hospital's Emer- 
gency Room early tast 
Tuesday morninry: : as 

Anthony had been taken to 
the hospital after being cut 
several. times.with a razor 
during a fight. But once his 
name was registered, it was 
a case. for the .28.year old 
Northside man. 

Police had been looking for 
Anthony who has also used 
the last names Tolbert and 
Thomas, in connection with 
the December 7 


shooting . 
Sey St ety tet ae Demere = 
Jones of 826 Mitchell Avenue 


outside the Clock Bar at 3440 
Burnet Avenue in Avondale, 

Anthony allegedly shat 
Jones several times after 
asking him to step outside, 
The shooting reportedly grew 
out of arguments over money 
owed Anthony. Prelimina 
hearings for the Northsi 
man are scheduled -for Wi 
nesday. , 

In a second incident, 


Siar re rama adn eee 
501 Lincoln Park Drive w 
jailed when he ran into 
District One police st 
last Monday afternoon 
reported that he had be 
kidnapped and robbed, 5 

Jackson breathlessly “¢ 
plained to police that thre 
men had commandered fii 
auto at- 1330 Linn Street 
Saturday afternoon, 
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AWARDS DINNER — Among those attending the Junior Leaguers 35th Anniversary Awards din- 
ner were, seated from left, Ruth Spurlock, Georgla Hampton, Connie Banks and Dorothy McGee. 
Standing, trom left, are Jimmy Otey, Vivien Johnson, two unidentified persons, Bob Otey, another 
unidentified person and Mary Ann Howell. 


AMONG GUESTS attending one of the many events during the Junior Leaguers 36th An- 
niversary Celebration were, seated from left, Vivien Johnson, Emestine Mitchell, Norma Tinsley and 
Biand Tinsley. Standing, trom left, Joyce Reed, James Reed and Millie Humphrey. 


BUFFET DINNER — Among those attending the buffet-dinner dance in the John Scales H 
during the 36th anniversary of the Junior Leaguers were, seated trom left, Vivien Johneon, Rebecca 
Redman, Millie Humphrey and two unidentified persons. Standing, from left, John Johnson, 
unidentified person, Robert Redman and two more unidentified guests. 
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By MILLIE CHAVOUS 
The Junior Leaguers 
staged an extravaganza ex- 
traordinar when __ they 
celebrated fabulous years 
of being one of the best 
known civic and social clubs 
in town. Their five day 
marathon fun-fest was a 
stupendous social success. 
Junior Leaguers began 
their unriva shindig by. 


hosting their traditional pre- 
Thanksgiving formal dance at 


the Sheraton Hotel. Hundreds . 


of their friends attended the 
dance and are still talking 
= what a good time they 

It is accurate to say that the 
Junior Leaguers literally 
dolled ui the Sheraton 
and the Neil House for two of 
their affairs. For decorations 
the members of the club 
made charming old fahsion 
dolis and dressed them in the 
club colors. 

At both the formal bali and 
the. eons ey award 
banquet, the dolis decorated 
the hotel lobbies, the in- 
dividual tables and the band- 
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dicraft minded gals_ also 


made the banner announcing, 


their 35th Anniversary which 
was decoratively placed 
above the bandstand. 

On Thanksgiving Day, in- 
stead of hovering over kit- 
chen ranges, Junior 

uers and their friends 
t it up at a dinner party at 
the Nell House. 


Charlene Moreau. Second row, from left, Ernestine M 
Gatewood, Barbara Robinson, Deonna Cobb, Joyce Reed, Alice Wright, Jeanette Ruffin and Harriet 
Martin. -- All Photos By Pierce & Son — 


lor Leaguere are plotured during te 38th An- 
from left, Donna Norris, Joanne Mathews, 


Humphrey, 


hell, Willa Lumpk 


(At BSH Aeunivewsany Gala 


Besides the sumptuous 
dinner that was served, the 
other big event of the day 
was the presentation of 
awards to Junior Leaguers 
for their devotion and 
dedication to the 
organization. 

ouncilman , Charles 
“Jerry” Hammond and J.W. 
Ross displayed their respect 
and support of Junior 
Leaguers efforts by donating 
the plaques and other gifts 
that .were.presented_to the 
award recipients. 

George Collins, ad- 
ministrative assistant of the 
United ro College Fund 
and David Prince, ad- 
ministrative assistant at the 
Columbus Urban League, 


presented plaques of com- 
mendation their respec- 
tive agencies. 


Proclamations from former 
Gov. John Gilligan and Mayor 
Tom Mi were read. 

Popular Connie Banks, bet- 
ter known as Mrs. Junior 
Leaguer, was presented a 
plaque for 35 years of love 
for, devotion to and superior 


organization, the.Junior 
ers. Connies gift was a 
beautiful sitver bow! with the 
club’s name engraved on it. 
Mary Ann Howell, ira Etta 
Moore. and Myrtle Gatewood 
were presented plaques of 
commendation for 15 years of 
service to the club.  =s_—> 
Rheba Otey, out-going 


president of Junior Leaguers, — 


™ J 


was presented a plaque for 
her outstanding leadership. 
In addition, Rheba was given 
a most useful gift, a hand- 
some attache case to carry 
her collection of important 
Papers around in. 

Members of the Junior 
Leaguers were also good to 
themselves. In memory of 
their 35th Anniversary, each 
member of the club was 
gee a gift of jade jewelry. 

for their escorts, each. of 
them _received.a_ miniature 
sterling silver pen knife. 

Thanksgiving day '74 was 
indeed a a for Junior - 
Leaguers their guests to 


remember. 
On the Friday _ after 
Thanksgiving, Junior 


Leaguers got all jazzed up in 
a variety of attractive outfits, 
left their escorts at home and 
went out for a “Nite on the 
Town.” 

They found everything ber | 
wanted and enjoyed at the 1 
East Restaurant so they spent 
the evening. As usual, Junior 

Leaguers and their guests 
had a ball and you can bet 
your life their guests did too. 


On Saturday evening 
Junior Leaguers and guests 
east to the John 

Scales building for a dinner 


dance. The affair was in- 
formal so there was a variety 
in dress. 

For hours, the crowd g 

, sipped and chatted in 

een trips to the dance 
floor. Then would you believe 
that some of théir heads 
didn't hit the pillow until 
dawn. 

Junior Leaguers and their 
guests wound up the 
celebration with a marvelous 
champagne brunch at the 
Scales buiding five days after 
the celebration had un. 
Their five day whing-ding 
will be a tough act to follow. 


FORMAL BALL — Rheba Otey, second from right, holds gift presented to 
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Leaguers 36th Anniversary formal bail. From left are James Brown, Millie Humphrey, Leroy Trout and 
‘Councilman Charlies G. Hammond who introduced the Junior Leaguers. 
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ARRESTS ‘WENDY’ ANDERSON 


FBINABS CAL FERGUSON, 
3 OTHERS IN NEW YORK 


Calvin Ferguson, former 
Columbus playboy, and three 
other local suspects, indicted 
on charges of operating an 
interstate prostitution ring, 


were arrested earlier this 
week in New York City, FB. 
Agents announced. 
Ferguson, who according 
to the FBI, is also known as 


Willlam Gaither; 
Odette Jackson, Vera Elaine 
Moody and Wanda Jane Dun. 
nings, were nabbed by the 
FBI in Manhatten; The CALL - 
POST. was. informed. 


Sandra 


The suspects were all 
released on bond, pending 
arraignment in New York, FBI 
Agents said here Tuesday. 

Two. other members-of the 
reputed prostitution ring, 


Argument Over Drugs Suspected 


Reason Why Man Was Beate 


Police are questioning several persons in connection with 
the brutal baseball bat beating of two others last Sunday af- 
ternoon behind Walnut Hills High School. 

Arguments over drugs are suspected as the cause of the 
assaults which put 19 year old Greg Coleman of 1855 Hewitt 
Ave and 26 year old Michael Fields of 3739 Washington 
Avenue in the hospital. 

According to reports, Coleman and Fields were forced into 
a car on Forest Park Drive, in Avondale, and driven to the 
rear of the school at 3250 Victory Parkway. 

There four men dragged them out of the car and began 
beating them about the body with the baseball bats. 

Coleman said he was thrown over a 20 foot wall which 
divides the school’s tgnnis and basketball courts ‘from 
present expressway cofhtruction and Fields was forced into 
the trunk of a car. 

Coleman, apparently left for dead, suffered a broken leg 
and head injuries. He was later rushed to General Hospital 
where he remains listed in faig condition. 

Later Sunday evening, 26 year old Fields was received at 
the Jewish Hospital emergency room. 

He was treated for a broken arm and other injuries. At 
press time, no charges had been brought against those taken 
in for questioning. 

Woman's Body Identified 

The Hamilton County Coroner’s Office has yet to rule on 
the cause of death of 34 year old Mrs. Lavert Miller whose 
mud caked and half naked body was found last Thursday af- 
ternoon in a field on Baltimore & Unio Hailroad property in 
Cumminsville. The West End woman was found lying on her 
back dressed only in a blouse and a coat by youths playing 
in the area. She had been dead for some time. According to 
preliminary reports, there were no visible signs of assault or 
other injuries. 

in interviews, members of the Miller family said that Mrs. 
Miller had been extremely depressed for some time and was 
known to take long walks. 

Making Love and Moonshine 

A ruckus on Stewart Road which woke ‘several area 
residents early last Friday morning ended with one man 
being charged with attempted rape, another with making 
illegal liquor. Two other persons were also charged. 

Hamilton County sheriff's deputies called to the scene 
were met by a 15 year old girl outside 5575 Stewart Road 
who. accused an 18 year old Kennedy Heights man of at- 
tempting to rape her. 

Jimmy Pickard of 6507 ‘Tyne Ave was taken into custody 
but $0 was the 15 yeear old. 

Deputies charged her with stabbing Pickard. In addition, 
the owner of the home, Lawrence Brown was arrested after 
the deputies stumbled over a still on the property. 

A. disorderly conduct charge was also brought against 
Brown’s.17 year old son. 


Father 
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Shoots Da 

38 year old Rosemary Forte of MBN Ashtree Drive was 
treated for powder burns she received when she was shot at 
by her father in law early Saturday morning. 

The shooting stemmed from an argument between Mrs. 
Forte and 59 year old Thomas Forte who reportedly refused 
to let her take her 12 year old son home. 

When the mother insisted, she was shot at as she stood in 


the front yard of Thomas Forte's home at 3037 Mo 


Ssewood 


the Cumminsvillé. He was charged with aggravated assault. 


Recreation Commission Seeks 


Area Talent For Centennial 


The Cincinnati Recreation 
Commission's Division of 
Arts and the Carthage Fair 
Bi-Centennial Commission 
have joined forces to produce 
a two-hour historical pageant 
to be presented as part of the 
Bi-Centennial Celebration in 
this area. 

A giant talent search is 
being launched this spring to 
find performers, special 
groups, and individuals in- 
terested in being a part of 
what promises to be a color- 
ful production. 

‘Heading the list is call for 
male dancers to perform. in 
an original ballet based on 
authentic Indian dances and 
performed to a newly com- 
posed work based on Ameri- 
can Indian songs and chants. 

In addition, groups of folk 
and gospel singers are 
needed, authentic wagons 
and carriages, mounted 


groups and individuals, civil 
war and revolutionary war 
organizations, a fife and drum 
corps, antique cars and 
others. 

There are fifteen lead roles 
to be cast portraying. histori- 


cal and contemporary figures 
in Ohio and Cincinnati 
history. 

Individuals or group 
representatives are asked to 
‘contact the Fairview Art Cen- 
ter. 421-2363 or the Recrea- 
tion Art Division office, 352- 
4012 for information and 
audition appointments. 

If you or your group want 
to help. celebrate Ameriga’s 
Bi-Centenniai, here’s your 
chance to get involved. 


See 
GEORGE WASHINGTON’S 
LAST WILL AND 


TESTAMENT: THE FIRST 
PRESIDENT FREES HiS 
SLAVES (1799) 

During the 18th century, 
Negro slavery was a firm 
entrenched institution of 
American life, particularly in 
the South where it was 
justified mainly as_ an 
economic. necessity. This 
argument dage omenayy el it 
was Washington's decision, 
at the writing of his last will 
and testament in 1799, to free 
all those slaves which he 
held. in his ‘‘own_ right”. 
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At Procter & Gamble we're seeking men and women who 
like responsibility“ - . people who can ‘‘take charge” and 
show us better ways to manage a part of our business. 


We have beginning management opportunities in Sales, 
Advertising, Data Processing, 
Purchasing, Market Research, and Field Office Management. 
If you've had a technical education, ask us about openings 


Finance and Accounting, 


in Manufacturing/Plant Management, Research and 
Development, Engineering and Industrial Engineering. 


Experience is not necessary; we do ask that your college/ 
work record reflect a high level of achievement. 


Put your “take charge’’ abilities to work—join'us in P&G 


management where the opportunity to move forward is based ; 


on performance alone. 


Write: 


Mr. D. P. Dunlevey 
Procter & Gamble, Hillcrest Tower 
7162 Reading Road 


Procter & Gamble 


We are an Equal Opportunity Employer 


were arrested last week in 
Columbus, Paimer M. Baken 
Jr., Special Agent in Charge, 
Southern Ohio, FBI, announ- 


ced. 

—Bernice™ Elaine Anderson, 
also _uses the names of 
nice Elaine Watson and 

Jackie Newland, was arrested 

at 555 Lilley Ave., Baken said. 

According to Baken, she 
was_arrested.on—a_-warrant 
issued Feb. 5, based on an in- 
dictment retiirned by the 
Federal Grand Jury, charging 
her with “interstate Transpor- 
tation in Aid of Racketeering 
for the offense of 
prostitution.” 

Baken also announced the 
arrest of Bernard Anderson, 
41, also known as “Wendy 
Anderson."’ Anderson was 
arrested Feb. 6 after a volun- 
tary appearance at the FBI 
‘headquarters in the Federal 
Bidg, Baken reported. 

Anderson was arrested on 
a warrant, issued Feb. 5, 
charging him with “interstate 
Transportation in: Aid of 
Racketeering for the offense 
of prostitution,” according to 
FBI. 

Both suspects appeared 


before U.S. Magistrate Mark 
R. Abel and was remanded to 
the custody of the U.S. Mar- 
shal, The woman's bond was 
set at $1,000, the man’s at 
$5,000. They are scheduled 
‘for arraignment in U.S. 
District Court Friday, Feb. 14. 

Ferguson, who is known in 
certain circles as ‘Dapper 
Dan” and “Play-Boy,” has ex- 
perienced many brushes with 
Columbus police during the 
past 10 years or more. 

As an example, in the 
spring of 1965, he was among 
18 suspects nabbed in a vice 
squad raid as suspects in a 
reputed prostitution 
operation. A suspicious per- 
son charge was later 


‘dismissed. . 


es a 


CO a 
NOMINATED -- Marcus A. 
Cummings of the Aircraft Engine 
Group at the General Electric 
Evendale Plant was recently 
nominated for the 1975 Gerald L. 
Phillipe award given by the com- 
pany for distinguished public 
service. Cummings is a manager 
in Applied Computer Systeme. 


In the early spring of 1966, 
then 29, he was indicted on a 
narcotics charge and a sex 
offense. The indictment in- 
cluded charges of possession 
of narcotics and conspiracy 
to possess..narcotics. 

charges stemmed from 
a vice squad raid at 1553 At- 
cheson St., where police 
claimed to have found a 
cache of marijuana. When the 
trial came up that December, 
a motion for dismissal was 
sustained on a constitutional 
question. 

In his recent involvement 
with federal agents, although 
the indictment in connection 
with the alleged prostitution 
ring was returned by a 
Federal Grand Jury here, FBI 
agents failed to say whether 
Ferguson and the others will 
be returned here for trial or 
will be tried in New York. 


NAMED — George Colin, 
prominent Cincinnati business- 
man was recently named 
general chairman of the 20th 
annual Debutante Cotillion 
sponsored by the Esquire Club. 
More than thirty girls will 
become debutantes at the 
event scheduled for April 26 at 
the Topper Ballroom. 


Two Seeking 


(Continued from Page 1) ' 
drove the auto to Dayton. 

They returned to Cincinnati 
early Monday and cruised 
around the city for awhile. 


Jackson said one of the mer a8-@ first. 


took $85 from his wallet and 
the trio also took his coat and 
shoes before throwing him 
out of the car. several blocks 
from the District One police 
station at 310 Lincoin Park 
Drive. 


immediately, police began 


an_investiaation of the man's 
story, Dut tnéy also started an 
investigation of the man him- 
self. The friendly computer 
whirred and clicked and 
came up with a warrant 
signed out against Jackson 
in 1972-by his-wife for assault 
and battery. 

Jackson was immediately 
taken into custody. 


Black Cincinnatians... 


(Continued from Page 1) 


loans assistance was insured 
-by HUD. 

The apartments projects in 
question include Jacon No. 1 
in which Rev. Shuttlesworth 
was a member; the Free York 
Apartments. managed by 
Alfred Stone Jr. who was also 
cited as a member of the Cin- 
cinnati Callie Apartments 
project; Bailey Turner who 
was a member of the Cincin- 
nati Apartments project and 
Albert R. Fingerman who was 
part of the Gilbert Gardens 
project. 

in. all of the suits the 
management company Avon 
Builders Inc. was named as 
was the company’s president, 
Richard A. Weiland. 

The purpose of the various 
management partnerships 
was, according to the suits to 
“develop: : and rent or sell the 
FHA projects.” However. in 
each case the suits noted 
that Income Equities Fund 
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and Callie Apartments 
Limited were not kept infor- 
med of rental receipts, 
disbursements or profits, if 
any. In fact, the California in- 
vestors charge that the 
named defendants have 
failed to make mortgage 
payments or to prepare 
federal, state, or city income 
tax returns, As a result, the 
properties are certainly to be 
assigned over to HUD. 

In interviews with the Call 
& Post, Rev. Shuttlesworth 
and Bailey Turner denied any 
connection with the manage- 
ment of the properties or the 
handling of funds. 

“| personally had abso- 
lutely no participation in the 
arranging, packaging, or 
handling of funds,” said Rev. 
Shuttlesworth. 

Both he and Bailey Turner 
insisted that the management 
of the projects were handled 
by the professional managers 
in Avon Builders Inc. Alfred 
Stone Jr., who was named 
twice in separate suits, was 
unavailable for comment as 
he failed to return me: 
left with his office by the Call 
& Post. 


NEWSWRITER 


Experienced tele- 
vision newswriter, 
capable of turning 
out clear, concise 
copy with effective 
use of visuals under 
deadline pressures. 

Vor results wrt 
salary expectations 
and picture to: 


Box 214 ~~ 
Call & Post 
2924 Gilbert Ave. 
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CALVIN FERGUSON 
..federais charge playboy 


Local Group Seeks... 


(Continued from Page 1) 


James Clark and John 
Cassada, chairman of the 8th 
Ward Republican Club. The 
letter proposes an impressive 
20 story structure which 
would include an under- 
ground terminal and a roof- 
top heliport. 

As of yet, there has been 
no response from the Gov- 
ernor but he is said to favor a 
site across from Fountain 
Square on Fifth Street for the 
proposed building which is 
only part of his oN 

jan to rejuvenate Ohio's ur- 

centers. 

The Ninth Ward Republican 
Club’s suggested Peebles 
Corner site for the state of- 
fice building follows on the 
heels of an elaborate urban 
design pian drawn up by the 
Wainut Hills Task Force. That 
plan calls for over $9 million 


in federal, state and city 
monies to fund a number of 
public improvements. 

This will include a 200 unit 
highrise apartment building 
to be built at Gilbert and Will- 
iam Howard Taft, a ped- 
estrian plaza at Peebles Cor- 
ner, new recreation areas, 
tree lined streets that would 
be widened, off street 
parking, improved housing 
and the encouragement of 
storefront rehabilitation, new 
foodstores and restaurants in 
the area. This proposed rede- 
velopment is expected to take 
at least eight years to com- 
plete. 

The letter to the Governor 
concluded asking that its 
plan at Igast be considered 
and advjSed Rhodes that ‘full 
scale plans ‘and drawings 
were being prepared for%his 
consideration. ; 


‘ 


Bar Rates McClain... : 


(Continued from Page 1) ‘ 
once from April 1968 until June 1968 and again from January 


1972, until June 1972. 


McClain is no stranger to the lecturing circuit. 


. 


This same man served his country in the armed forces &n- 
tering the U.S. Army in October of 1943. He was discharged 


Branch. M 


ey 


Judge Advocate General's 
Army Commendation Award 


for distinguished service in the Judge Advocate General's 


Branch. 


fledgling reporter doing some research on Mc- 


Clain exclaimed “With a record like this what else could the 
bar do but rate him qualified?” 


Woman Who Killed. 
Sex Crazed Jailer 


(Continued from Page 1A) 


have been denied that the evidgnce be stored 


safely in one place. 


Joanne Little awaits trial for killing a guard that 
allegedly tried to rape her. She faces death in the 
if convicted. Several 
groups have commited themselves to Joanne'’s 
plight. Among them are: Model Cities’ Citizen Par- 
ticipation Organization's women's group, headed 
by Henrietta Simpson. Rev. Charles P. Lucas, Jr. in- 
formed The Call and Post that the Cleveland Coun- 
cil of Churches and the State and Country Society 


electric chair 


Cleveland 


PPERL SM A POTMERLEAEASS A ES Fe 


ot Churches will participate in raising funds: Rev 
James Stallings, executive secretary of the NAACP, 
said that the woman's plight will be brought before 


the Board. 


At a scheduled meeting, Bond is asking that con.“ 
tributions be sent to: The Southern Poverty Law 


Center, 


4119 South McDonough Street, 


Mont- 


gomery, Ala. 36101. Donations for the Joanne Little 
Detense Fund are tax deductible. 


STAY INFORMED 
WAY 


THE LIGHT 


Dev 


proved by City Council will hold public 
airing in Council Chambers, February 
18th.& 20th, 7 o'clock P.M. The public is 
_. Invited to express their neighborhood 
8 and priorities in assisting in the 
preparation of an application for fund 
under the Housing & Contmunities 
—Development-Act of 1974... 
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The Deputy Sheriff Is A Lady 


By JEANNE VAN ATTA 


For tiany, a’sheriff's-badge 
conjures up images of the old 
west, the man on his horse 
with a star pinned on his 
leather vest. 

On television, law enforce- 
ment has been brought more 
up to date with a large variety 
of adventure stories about ur- 
ban police officers. There are 
even twg shows this season 
in which policewomen have 
the starring roles. 

But who-has ever heard of 
a woman deputy working for 
any sheriff; either reat or 
imaginary? 

Those who have followed 
Cleveland's real live “Un- 
touchables" series on the 
news in which the sheriff's 
department has staged raids 
on after-hours establish- 
ments, just may have noticed 
a woman involved. 

That woman is. Deputy 
Carrie Abernathy. The only 
woman deputy on the depart- 
ment. ; 

At six foot one and one-half 
inches tall, and 200 pounds 
nobody takes Deputy Aber- 
nathy any less than seriously- 
-either other deputies or 
those being arrested. ‘| have 
no reservations whén it 
comes to arresting a person, 
whether it's a man or a 
woman," she commented in 
an mterview last week. 

She said she started out 
arresting only women, but 
now she goes out on any call 
any other deputy would in- 
cluding the big policy raids. 

Those raids have become 
so popular that all three TV 
stations were there at the last 
one Abernathy went-on. 

While some days may be 
quiet, it seems likely that few 
are boring for a deputy. It is 
the duty of the sheriff's 
department to arrest all of 
those in the county for whom 
an indictment has been 
issued by the grand jury. 

These are issued as a 


result of investigation by all 
of the more than 50 police 
departments in Cuyahoga 
County. Sometimes that 
police department will make 
the arrest but the responsi- 
bility lies with the Sheriff and 
his deputies. 

The department is also re- 
sponsible for county jail with 
118 of the 212 deputies 
working within its walls. 

Deputhy Abernathy, after 
six years in the department, 
and, as she puts it; starting at 
the bottom, is now in the 
warrant division. She started 
with the department in 1969 
as a Matron in the jail and 
was later promoted to super- 
visor-of the Matrons. A year 
and a half ago she was 


romans 


deputized. 

It's hardly an ordinary job 
for anyone. who holds it. You 
never leave home -angry in 
the morning, Abernathy said, 


because you never know 
what's going to happen 
during the day. Warrant 


division deputies start their 
shifts as Abernathy did on 
Tuesday, with a stack of in- 
dictments. 

Riding in pairs, un-uni- 
formed and in unmarked 
cars, they start at the top, find 
the address and knock on the 
door. 


the charge may seem 
deputies have to be soi or 
anything when they knock on 
the door. They m have 
irate parents to talk to, or a 
disparaging spouse, or any 
mernber of reactions, violent 
or emotional. 

I've got to be a mother, a 
father, a counselor, a teacher, 
a social worker, a preacher 
everything, said Abernathy 
about her job. She and her 
current partner Kenneth Huff- 
man, agreed that it's impor- 
tant for them to “keep their 
cool.” | used to have a hot 
temper when | was younger, 
Huffman commented, but not 
any more. 

It's the kind of job in which 
you have to be careful. You 
don't-run right into something 
without having some idea of 
what it is about first. That one 
unthought-out move could be 
the fatal one. 

Tuesday morning Aber- 
nathy's first stop was on 
West 25th Street where a man 
had been indicted for three 
counts of rape. 

The man made no effort to 
resist he had been sick, and 
the two deputies let him take 
his time getting ready to go 
to the jail to be booked. 

They called his lawyer for 
him so he could meet him 
when they delivered him to E. 
21st and Payne. if he had 
been healthier it would have 
been a little different Aber- 
nathy commented. Maybe she 
didn’t want to appear to be 
too soft, but she comes 
across as understanding to 
those whose lives are being 
sucked up by the law. 

Later that day on the way to 
another house in Garfield 
Heights, the two were contac- 
ted by what Abernathy refers 
to as a bounty hunter. 

The woman, was under in- 
dictment for grand theft, and 
-had jumped her $1000 bond. 
The bondsman wanted his 
money back and the sheriff's 
department wanted her to 
show up for the trial, so they 
went to the house’ at the 
same time. Not surprisingly, 
she wasn't home. 

Later they made a stop in 


SHARING, 


No. matter how ae 


CARRIE ABERNATHY 


a woman 
who had been indicted for 
welfare fraud. She too was 
taken to the jail after a call to 
her lawyer. 


Central atea for 


When | pick people up who 
need to be confined, | feel 
good at the end of the day, 
Abernathy said. When the 
door opens and there is a 


woman alone with five 
children who has been ac- 
cused of getting one too 
many welfare checks,|.don't 
want to take her to jail, she 
said. 

In that particular case, 
which did happen, Abernathy 
said she made certain that 
the children were cared for 
white the woman 
straightened out the problem. 
But when | take someone in 
who needs to be confined, | 
really feel good, she. said. 


WASHINGTON--(NBNS)-— 
The nation’s only national 
black affairs television series, 
“Black Journal,” has 
changed its format to em- 
phasize entertainment over 
issue-oriented discussion. 

The documentary and de- 
bate format which has pre- 
vailed for the past seven 
years has been abandoned 
for a combination of talk- 
show guests and entertain. 
ment. 

The new formula teams 
Tony Brown, the show’s 
executive producer, with en- 
tertainer Diahann Carrol in a 
series of personality inter- 
views and musical selections. 

Brown explained the 
change: “Nothing was wrong 
with the old format but public 
stations were not buying it. 
As far as black programming 
is concerned we have to take 
it somewhere else. 


‘“* Black Journal'’ has 


Black Theater Guild’s First 
Production Is Satirical Success 


By GEORGE HILL 

The newly formed Black 
Theater Guild under the 
direction of Ira-Kenton. Hill, 
Bon its first performance, of 
uglas Ward Turner’s “Day 
ce,” before an ap- 
cretlalneg audience of about 
200 people in Wilson 

Auditorium last Saturday. 
The setting of the play is a 
little southern town, below in 
Mason-Dixon Line in which 
all the black people have left. 
The dialogue incorporated 
and fun with tremen- 
dous success. Done in tradi- 


tional ministre! style with 
white faces, the play is 
unequivocally satirical 


toward the pongo: of the 

church-and the Klu Klux Klan. 

poe Bo palht any lo rin 
rlying message; however in 

this production the 

is very subtle. Or as the play’ ; 


SA ANE NAEP SRE IEE. FST CEAR TE Re ETE ie ST EEE TOT ROR SRT 


and never forgetting that experience. 


When you run a 
like ours, you learn 


business 
a lot from kids. 


Share a little of your 
time with a kid. You'll never forget 


- that experience. 


"44 a oe 
sega te 


Thad 


7A “”™e > > 


mehiena 


director Ira-Kenton Hill said 
“alt doesn't hit you over the 
head. It's a fun pl 

Although the p ay con- 
tained some novices, the 
overall acting was superb; of- 


ten eliciting from the 
audience very enthusiastic 
response. 


As. director of the new 
formed Black Theater Guild, 
Mr. Hill’s credentials are very 
impressive. In 1969 he ob- 
a an apprenticeship at 

the Cincinnati Playhouse In 
The Park under Brooks Jones 
and Word Baker. There he 
studied all phases of drama- 
from. acting to. directing to 
—_ production He worked 
with Cleavon Little (Blazing 
Saddles) and Al Freeman Jr. 
Freeman currently plays a 
leading roll in “Hotel 
Baltimore.” Also in 1969 Hill 
had the opportunity to work 


with Patty Duke in one of the 
most controversial plays ever 
produced “The Dutchman” 
by LeRoi Jones. Since then 
Hill has appeared in “Hamlet” 
and “A Rat’s Mase” by 
Adrienne Kennedy. 
“Day of Absence” was also 
rmed in part on Tuesday 
wn 11, at Sander Hall 
on ‘s campus gay 
Mayor Theodore eon 
Thursday Februa it w 
performed before the 
students of Robert A. Taft 
High School. It is scheduled 
to appear at Merry Jr. High 
School on Thursday February 
20. It is also tentatively plan- 
ned to be performed at 
Marion and Chillecothe 
Correctional Institutions. 

So to Ira-Kenton Hill, and 
his assistant Virgil A. Shell- 
man 11 may success follow in 
all your endeavors towards 
enlargin and creating 
positive black images. 


| Former 
Slave 
Celebrates 


PALATKA, Fle.—(NBNS)—A 
former slave born on a South 
Carolina plantation in 1854 
has..celebrated.his 121st 
birthday with a wedding cere- 
mony, remarrying his wife of 
63 years. 

The Rev. Toby Crosby said 
a@ man reaching 21 was ex- 
pected to marry. And after his 
first century and 21 years he 
would comply with that 
tradition with a ceremony re- 
abd his wife Lula, who is 


The Rev. Mr. Crosby said 
he was born in 1854 on a 
plantation and moved to 
Florida about the turn of the 
century. He worked as a rail- 
eee and in the tur- 

tine indust 

ere entered “ihe materia 
Gimost iWiee<quarters oT & 
century ago and founded the 
Lily of the Valley Church of 
Our Lord and the Apostolic 
Faith.. He still preaches 
regularly to a small con- 
gregation and on occasion is 
a@ guest minister at other 
churches, despite failing eye- 
sight and hearing. 

“| learned to tend to my 
own business for the first six 
months of the year,”’ he said, 
“and let other folks business 
alone the next six months. 
That kept me busy and did 
not give me time to tend to 
anyone's business but my 
own.” 


THE COMPROMISE OF 1850 


The Compromise of 1850 
was occasioned by a revival 
of the slavery question pur- 
suant to the xican War. 
Henry Clay, chief architect of. 
the compromise, made five 
key points upon which the 
document is , 


1. That California be ad- 


state. 

ge ret verre We 

merits be established in New 

Mexico and Utah without an 

immediate’ decisions as to 

whether they would 

be slave or free. 
ieiren 
ry . 

4. That the slave trade be 
abolished in the District of 
Columbia. 

a That the Teneo dow 
1 eee the net govern- 
ment liquidate any in- 
ourred by Texas 

‘ 


‘ Evendale, 


Tuesday was a com- 
paratively easy day, she 
didn't want to take a reporter 
on” any dangerous -assign:- 
ments. But Abernathy said 
she has nevér had a serious 
battle with anyone she has 
tried to arrest, and she has 
never had to shoot it out with 
anyone like the television 
heroines, 

I've been iucky, sne saia, 
and apparently she hopes to 
keep it that way. 


A Black Journal Changes 


been offeréd on public tele- 
vision stations across the 
nation, 


AN AWARD-- John W. Blanton, president of the SORTA board, 


is presented one of the four awards won by Queen City Metro a 
adventaing in the recent fifth district advertising competition. Of- 


ficlalty presenting the first place award for SORTA's “Economical _ ' 


Second Car” poster is Alexander Stolley, president of Northlich, 
Stolley, inc., advertising and public relations agency for SORTA. 
Other awards won by Queen City advertising were second place 
for the “Downtowner” full page ad, and two second place awards 


for commercials. 


or 
c 


Arthur Sherman Elected: AVA 


To Charter Party Post 


“Arthur A. Sherman, Jr. has 
been elected vice president 
of Minority Affairs of the 
Charter Committee. 

John D, Rauh, president, 


announced recently that ~ 


Sherman has been charged 
with focusing special atten- 
tion on the cancerns of the 
Black and Appalachian com- 
munities, 

Rauh stated, “Mr: Sherman 
has our confidence in the 
essential task as the Charter 
Committee continues to 
strengthen its relationship 
with Black and Appalachian 
people in all our neigh- 
borhoods. Art Sherman is 
one of the Charter Commit- 
tee’s key leaders. We are 
pleased that he has accepted 


ARTHUR A. SHERMAN, JR. 


this new esponsibility,” said 
Rauh 


Arthur Sherman is a part- 
ner in Sherman's Flower 
Shop. He is a lifetime resident : 


of the Cincinnati area, and is 


married with three children. 

Sherman was nominated 
for the Charter Board of 
Directors by the late Myron B. 
Bush in 1969 and elected in 
1970. 

He is a member of Bethel 
Baptist Church, the Board of 
Directors of the Lincoln 
Avenue and Crawford's Home 
for the Aged, the Committee 
of Management of the Wainut 
Hills Branch YMCA, the Ad- 
visory Board of the Cincinnati { 
Technical College and ay 
volunteer probation officer J 
for the Cincinnati Municipal 5 } 
Court. ‘ 


Coalition Of Neighborhoods 
Seek End To Redlining Practices 


A problem facing many 
cities today, including Cin- 
cinnati, is the detrimental 
practice of lending institu- 
tions to stop approving loans 
in racially changing com- 
munities. 

Many lending companies 
refuse to make loans in cer- 
tain neighborhoods, even to 
people with good credit. 

This policy of refusing mor- 
tgage loans in certain neigh- 
borhoods is called redlining. 

A recent 14 year study here 
in Cincinnati proved this fact 
when it compared financial 
investment patterns in Oaklev 
@s_Uppuseu 10 pong Mil and 
Evanston. 

Consequently those per- 
sons needing money to buy 
or improve their homes turn- 
ed to public monies in the 


form of FHA and VA _ loans. - 


And that money is not always 
available. 

The results of that lack of 
funds has affected both 
homeowners and apartment 
dwellers in the form of aban- 
donment devaluation, and 
property deterioration. 

Cincinnati's Coalition of 
Neighborhoods, composed of 
Bond Hill, College Hill, Ken- 
nedy Heights, North Avon- 
dale and Paddock Hills, 
organized to fight such 
problems facing these in- 
tegrated middie city neigh- 
borhoods. A Community 
Chest agency, it. is staffed 
with professional persons 
and volunteer residents, Their 
goal is to maintain and im- 
prove the quality of life in the 
area, 

Its activities include 
voicing positions before city 
council and various other 
government and private 
agencies. in addition, the 
organization tries to keep 
sree _recldaente informer. 

Addressing itself to the 
problem of redlining by many 
banks and savings and loans, 
CN has scheduled Gale Cin- 
cotta, chairperson of the 
National People’s Action on 
Housing to the speak to the 
subject. Ms. Cincotta will 
speak on Wednesday, 
February 19 on “People, 


DIVORCES. 


Leroy Sullivan, 511 John 
St., No. 1067 vs. Margaret 
Sullivan, 2058 Aulivan, 
Auburn Ave. Divorce. 

Patricia A,. York, 10199 


" Storm Dr, vs Kenneth 'D, York, 


c/o General Elec., Bidg. 701 
O.,. Divorce,, 
custody of and support for 
minor child, div. of property. 

John Hardin Russell, 4214 
Forest Ave. vs. Sheila 
Russell, 3933 Katherine Ave. 
Divorce, furniture. 


Arthur Tee 1071 
Baymiller vs, eraldine 
Ewing, 2527 Moorman, 
Divorce, ae a : at he 
Ave. vs. joo Clulia, Si 
Jewish Hosp, Laundry 


Washroom, 3212 Burnet Ave. 
Divorce, custody of and sup- 
or © 


rt for min iid, alimony, 
rniture, 

Loneta aden 2126 
Herrick Ave, theodis 


Scribbin, 1664 Herrick Ave. 
Divorce, alimony, restoration 


of former name. 

Kathieen Wilson, 254 
Ss@roaee 6+ .yg,-Ouverd =: 
Wiison, 2116 Kemper ‘Ln. 


Divorce, custody of and sup- 
port for minor oh hild: 


\ 


Power, and Property” at St. 
Agnes School, 1619--Califor- 
nia Ave. in Bond Hill at 8:00 


p.m. 
A native of Chicago, Ms. 


id 


Cincotta has led the national , 
effort to stop rediining. She 5 


will discuss what citizens of % 


other cities are doing to stop 
the damaging practice. 


Water Safety Course Offered 
By Red Cross For Area Youth 


Area youths are advised by 
the Cincinnati Area Red 
Cross how they might have a 
summer. of. fin _in_tha field of 
aquatics and water safety. 

The summer months bring 
many volunteer job oppor- 
tunities and employment at 
various swimming pools 
throughout the Greater Cin- 
cinnati area and many of 
these positions require Red 
Cross. Water Safety trained 
instructors, 

If you are at least 17 years 
old, have recently passed a 
Senior Life-saving Course, 
and are in excellent health, 
you may wish to take advan- 
tage of these training oppor- 
tunities. offered by the-Red 
Cross. Water Safety Program, 

Eight evening :training 
courses are scheduled at 
facilities located throughout 
the Greater Cincinnati area. 
They are: Oak Hills High 
School, Princeton High 
School, Anderson High 
School, University of Cincin- 
nati, Mariemont High School, 
College of Mt. St. Joseph, 
Cincinnati Country Day 
School and Kenton County 
Boys Club. 

we interested in the 
training program and meet 


In Greece it was believed that carbuncles protected children 


from drowning. 


794 9eRk far 


the above requirements 
should contact the Red Cross ’ 
Water Safety Department at 


andAltinanal Am 


formation and registration. 


currently serving on the 
Governmental Affaire and 


Housing 


I 


fy 
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Ali Says He Will Retain His Title 
While Giving A White Guy A Break 


BLACK OWNERS will establish a bekery and restaurant here if Muhammad All follows through 
n his. word and assists “his brother and sisters” in purchasing the former Sherwin Baking and 
atering Company site at East 105th and Carnegie Avenue. 


li Promises Fight Earnings 
or ‘MySisters And Brothers’ 


From here on out, all that 
fighting for is my sisters 
{ brothers,” these words 
from~ the World 


ne 


od Ali, the people's choice and 
prid; Promoter Donald 


PRINCIPALS in the heavyweight cham 


“Don” 
allenger to the champ. Wepner, 


Heavyweight Boxing Champ 
Muhammad Ali. 

Ali promised that from here 
on out, all of his earnings 


a3: cies 


Cis ) 
pionship fight Muham- 
Heavyweight champion of the 


King and Chuck Wepner, 
recipient of a ‘give the white 


y a break” theme says the champ is an “equal opportunity em- 


pyer.” 


would go -to -his- poverty 
stricken brothers and sisters. 

Ali “said he saw nothing 
wrong with aiding the people 
who have stuck with him 
through thick and thin, ad- 
ding that it is about time he 
started repaying his followers 
for their fortitude. 

He promised to donate 
money for the development of 
Black industry, restaurants, 
farmland and for the pur- 
chase of school buses for 
Black children, among other 
things. 

Cleveland would be the 
first recipient of this unex- 
pected gift. 

It was announced that Ali 
intends on supplying funds to 
a Black group for the pur- 
chase of the former Sherwin's 
Catering Company building, 
located on the Southeast cor- 
ner of 105th and Carnegie, 
for the establishment of a 
bakery and restaurant. 

Ali said he doesn't expect 
nor does he seek any profits 
from this or future venture 
capital he donates 


vlie Corinne Smith Gets Minority 
VOSU Telecommunications Grant 


Mervin Durea, acting direc- 
r for the Ohio State U. Tele- 
mmunications Center, has 
inounced the receipt of a 


inority Training Grant. for 
QSU-TV. from the Corp- 
ation. for Public Broad- 
otina 
The two-year grant will 
vable the Telecommunica- 
ns Center to provide a 
aining program for Julie 
orinne Smith, a director on 
e WOSU-TV staff. 


oA 
4./. 


= 


Ce eal 


Ms. Smith holds a bachelor 
of science deqree in music 


and theatre from Indiana U. 
and a master of science 
degree in black studies from 
Ohio State U. 


Ac a. collane frachmen.che 
attended Northwood Institute, 
a private school designed 
especially for those students 
interested in the performing 
arts. She transferred to In- 
diana University her 
sophomore year where her 


JULIE CORINNE SMITH, a director on the WOSU-TV staff, 
views a script on a special series of Bicentennial programs in 
Ohio State University’s Telecommunications Center. With Ms. 
Smith are Robert Shaw, teft, production director; and Gary 
Cooper, production manager. She is the recipient of a Minority 
Training Grant from the Corporation for Public Broadcasting. 


Mrs. Douglas Haynes 
received the most special 
Valentine’s Day card that 
any mother could hope 
for, The card has her 
daughter's picture on it. 
Helen Elizabeth Haynes, 
daughter ‘ot-Attorney and 
Mrs. Douglas Haynes, 
1575 East 108 St. graces 
the front of some of 
American 
cards for 1975, ; 

The fine arts graduate 


student worked with the - 


TH ies Surry rears 


company 
of. 1973-74. : 

Although Mrs. Haynes 
considerd it an extreme 
honor to have the per- 
sonalized card it is 
available to the public at 
local card stands. 

Helen is to receive a 
M.F.A. in May. She atten- 
ded. the recent conven. 


On Valentine 


Greetings’ 


ro. ig * i a 
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ike 


main interest shifted from 
theatre to music. 

It was during her senior 
year that she became in- 
terested in television and en- 
tered the Graduate School of 
Education pursuing a degree 
in educational television. 

During the summer of 1973, 
sie was awarueu a Urauuare 
Fellowship to pursue a 
Master's Degree in the Black 
Studies Dept. at Ohio State. 

Because of her previous 
laboratory -experience in 
television, she served as 
assistant director for the 
television series Afromation, 
presented by the Telecom- 
munications, Center and the 
Black Studies Dept. 

Ms. Smith, is currently ser- 
ving in the, capacity of 
assistant to the producer for 
Bottega, a WOSU-TV cultural 
arts series, and director on a 
special series.of Bicentennial 
programs. 


It is anticipated that as she 
progresses “irr=the training * 


program, a cultural affairs 
series will be established and 
the WOSU stations will be 
able ‘to realize more fully 
significant programming ef- 
forts for minorities. 


According to Ms. Smith, 
“today there are greater ef- 
forts being made to make the 
media more accessible to and 
true to the needs of minority 
groups, but the task is great.” 


“| feel | can help in the 
realization of these iueai re- 
sponsibilities, particularly in 
reference to the responsibility 
of the mass media to present 
a representative picture of 
the constituent. groups of 
society, and the goals and 
values of that society.” 


Council of Artists; and 
was’ interviewed by 
several schools. 

She plans to teach at 
the junior college or 
college level. Helen, a 
National Merit semi- 
finalist, presented her 
own one woman show at 
Spring Arbor, Michigan, 
in 1973 and toured Africa 
in 1969 as a represen- 
tative of the Cleveland 
Board” of Education 
Exhibition of Black 


As a reflaction.of, her 
talent, Helen has been in- 
terviewed by WKYC 
television's “Panorama,” 
WKYC Evening News, 
and WKZO television in 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Helen is a member of 
the Cleveland Museum of 
Art, and a member of the 


weve: Foy i. eet 


“The press conference- 
luncheon-cocktail party 


‘featuring Muhammad Ali, 


Chuck Wepner, Ken Norton 
and Oscar Bonavena held at 
Sam & Jerry's Delicatessen 
Restaurant, 7503 Granger 
Rd., Wednesday, could more 
appropriately be called the 
Mr. Ali - Do You Wart To 
Roast Me, Roast. 
Many were relieved that 
spirits prevailed, as a 


~ matter of fact “many «spirits 


weren't feeling any pain, for 
they were graciously doused 
by the hosts. 

A luncheon which featured 
delicatessen cuts, Italian 
favorites, oyster on the hailf- 


shell and ° salads and 
strawberry dessert was also 
enjoyed. 


“Give the White Guy a 
Break” was a motto bran- 
dished on buttons and flags, 
“Ali Ils An Equal Opportunity 
Employer.” 

Wepner made daring at- 
tempts at verbal finery, which 
narrowly missed and--were- 
greatly appreciated by Ali, 
who thrust them back at 
Wepner Ali style. 

The World Heavyweight 
Boxing and Jabbering 
Champ really laid it on 
strong. His hysterics brought 
much laughter’ and a few 
watery eyes, whether the 
tears were from laughing or 
roasting has not been 
resolved. 

The press conference lun- 
cheon cocktail party roasting 


was a real warm-up for the 
main bout March 24, at the 
Coliseum. 

The bout will be preceded 
by the 12-round title 
elimination fight between 
leading contenders Oscar 
Bonavena and Ken Norton. 
The 12-round bout will be 
telecast via closed-circuit 
television to the Coliseum, 
from’ New York. 


___ Ali's challenger Chuck 
Wepner had this to say about 


the matter, “this is my-shot_at 
the pie in the sky, the brass 
ring, the Heavyweight Cham- 
pionship of the World. |'m not 
going to blow it.” 

“I'll be like a man fighting 
for his life, it is my life, and 
my family’s too. When you get 
right down to it, it’s a matter 
of basics. Survival, man 
against man and the winner 
gets all.” 

“I've never been one of the 
Marquis of Queensberry's 
biggest supporters. Ali will 
have to be ready to take on a 
beast-in-the-streets.on March — 
24th. The referee is just a 
third man in the ring, extra 
baggage.” 

“My fight plan will be the 
worst kept<secret- since 
Watergate, I'm going to waste 
the man, I'll hit him from the 
top of his head to his shoe 
tops with anything and 
everything that will hurt.” 

Ali says, “I'm not about to 
sell this man short. He's big 
and strong and mean. George 
Foreman made the mistake of 


AN APOLOGY: Like | am late getting this in to the prin- 
ters and it may not be printed, and therefore my first effort is 
to cool out that action, | hope; but I’ve been busy lecturing 


and counseling several 


indigent souls 


left over from 


domestic court for the mentally deranged. 

Secondly, | would like to cop a plea with my readers for 
doing two things in rapid succession: 1) infiltrating this 
beautiful space with some well-coordinated “mule,” which is 
like the other stuff except that its messier, and 2) for talking 
about that woman that D-Ill thinks | ought to let rest for a 


moment. 


THAT WOMAN is none other than Her Most Imperial 
Majesty, Aretha, the gal that is a/ways a terribly excitingly bad 
Lady, one who sings cows in and force mules to drink il - 
logical muddy water that makes them drunk and need to 
review themselves with a“... more sober look,” if you know 
what | mean, a direct quote from memo which was leaked to 
us but. which we_refused to print_because it started off com- 
plimenting this auae tor a joo protessionaty wen-oore wen 
disgresses into absolute mediocrity as it approached its end. 

Anyway, if Aretha were Queen of England, like she’s 


already 


iueen of everything else, certainly Her Parliament 


wouldn't have hesitated in granting her a salary increase. 

In fact, Elizabeth had to go into her own pocket and come 
up with better than a third-of the requested amount; Aretha 
just opens her mouth and its over. 

For instance, when appeared on the Mac Davis Show 
this past week, just before Valentine's Day, she was so ready 
that | got deeply-into her melody of her middle career stuff: 
“Rock Steady,” “Day Dreaming,” “Call Me," & “Since You've 
Been Gone, Sweet Sweet Nigger.” 

Then all of a sudden that lame Mac, who is a cool dude 
by himself or with Tina Turner, but the man just couldn't han- 
dle what Aretha was getting ready to lay on him vocally with 
“You Send Me,” a song which she “‘let” that little slick white 
boy-open-up-only-for-herto.take away. and do it the way Sam 
Cooke would have wanted her to do. 

And then without warning, of course the watchers knew 
because T.V. Guide had said so, the Lady and Mr. Davis rum- 
ped off into “‘R-E-S-P-E-C-T,” a song Otis declares that she 
took and did to it what she wanted to do with or without his 


persmission. 


Mac couldn't handle the situation, because Ms. Franklin 
looks 80 good in those special size eight pant suits and was 
about “to do the “double bump,” a scandously semi- 
suggestive dance in its own right, when everybody in the 
audience just stood up and gave her her ‘“propers.” 

Actually, that whole set would have worked better if she 
had been singing those two numbers with Bobby Womack, 
simply because he sings well and he understands Cooke's 
style, after all, he married the man’s wife before he was good 


and cold. 


And they could have dumped it right on down, boogying 


all the way. 


—s. _ 4. fa nme 
The wuitiars roany juot 


tighten up her head. 


bin ns 
' 


het--bad—but-she—neede—te 


Like there is no offense intended, but she don't be doing 


‘ nothing special to her head, ... 
with a ‘pompadour semi-curly Afro. 


some 


looking like Mahalia or 


|. wished that | could get her head, together ... but | know 


ain’t noting happening. 
IN TH MBANWHILe. 
first some background on one of the par- 


overheard, but 


another conversation was 


ticipants. Like this first dude weighs in at 216, works out at 


standards. 


simple 
husbandWite relationship). 


“The M 


the “Y,” and stands 6’2" and black and mean as the day is 
long; the man doesn’t have very good sense and lacks any 


He likes to fight and one day somebody is going to warm 
his business over for him like his old lady did before she put 
him out in the streets (or he left one, simply because he was 
too immature to deal with her requests, which were quite 

and within the expected performance of a 


First, it was rumored that the lady got hipped to what 
was going on with some other dudes after he had told her 
that she needed to’ correct several things which had gone 
uncorrected for the several years they were supposedly hap- 

ly married ~ and particularly while she was working two 
obs to send him to college, only to come out and drive a 
truc 


Kk. 

Oné day, she came home and played Aretha’s version of 
asquerade is Over,’ a subt 
several days to pull together, or it could have been that he 

really didn’t = Aw yoo a me it yen over. 
At. , this sucker is-a Bory baby, expecting. 

‘pescteg an cream served on his Aeiral cereal, in eadition 

to back rubs and so forth, and he ain't ever giving nothing in 


hint. that took him 


"That fighting doesn’t work too well either. 


| personally 


| something. 


of his immediate ex-partners’ houses immediately 
drew back on the dude, acting like he was his “* 


understand that he was asked to leave one 


after he 
‘Lady” or 


Even the dumbest of Ladies do not tolerate that kind of 
behavior; and you know any self-respecting dude ain't 
gonna play that kind of game. 

You know what's been happening with dudes who see 


things that way; 


have been double-barreling dudes power of minorities have oc- 


taking me _ too lightly. 
Foreman was supposed to be 


my toughest fight and it tur- 
ned out to be one of the 
easiest. 

The guys that the sports- 
writers said would be no 


Racial 
Clash— 
In Boston 


BOSTON-—(NBNS))—Renew 
ed racial violence at Hyde 
Park. High has resulted in 
three injuries and the arrest 
of 13 students. 

The 13 arrested included 
eight black males, three 
black females and two white 
males. All were charged with 
disorderly conduct. One was 
also charged with assault and 
battery on a police officer. 

The violence erupted 
during the first morning 
break when students were 
changing classes. At first it 
was confined to a shoving 
match on the first floor of the 
building. Then scattered 
fights broke out throughout 
the building during the day. 

Classes were not can- 
celled, although a number of 
white students left the 
building early. Black students 
went to their buses without 
incident when the school 
session ended. 

Two persons were taken to 
local hospitals and a third 
was examined at Faulkner 
Hospital and released. A 
police officer was treated for 
an elbow injury at Carney 


| Hospital and released. 


According to the School 
‘Department, attendance at 
Hyde Park was about average 
on the day of the disorders, 
638 whites and 417 blacks. 
This is only half the projected 
enroliment of the school. 


Hyde Park High was the 
scene of another disturbance 
earlier which forced the early 
closing of the school. 
Classes resumed with about 
100 police officers stationed 
at the school. 


About 23 percent of the 
school’s students were black 
before busing began under a 
U.S. District Court de- 
segregation order. The in- 
tegration plan increased the 
percentage of blacks to 
about half the enrollment. 


| ommanicnapemmenaiarl 


[ VIVUKRLES | 


Bobbie Louise Turner, 1615 
DeSales Ln. vs. Bernard Tur- 
ner 6684 Pin Oak Dr., Di- 
vorce, custody of and support 
for minor children, alimony, 
div. of property. 

Joe Sam Duke,3495 Burnet 
Ave. vs. Patricia Ann Duke, 
260 Bird St. White Castle, La., 
et al. Decree of divorce, from 
common law marriage with 
Catherine Moore, aka 
Catherine Duke. 

Pearlie Imogene Foster, 
214--S.-~-S, Horseshoe Dr: 
Somer, Set, Ky. Divorce, 
custody of minor child, div. of 
all property. 

Ruth Wooley, 2702 May St. 
vs. James H. Wooley, 9713 
Helmsley Way. Divorce. 

Katherine Elaine. West, 
2515 Burnet Ave. Park Tower, 
Apt No. 1001 vs. Phillip Lee 


Voting 
Rights 


Commission would go further 
even. than private civil rights 
groups in seeking civil penal- 
ties and the inclusion of 
Spanish-speaking people in 
proposed 10-year extension 
of the 1965 Voting Rights Act. 

Although minorities have 
substantially increased their 
impact on local and state 
levels, the commission still 
found barriers to voting 
rights. These included re- 
apportionment, voting rules 
changed by local election 
boards and the placing of 
polling places in white owned 
st 


ores, 

Blacks in the South are re- 
luctant to enter these stores 
to vote, fearing their credit 
will be withdrawn. 

The commission has re- 
commended, among other 
provisions, programs to aid 
the economic independence 
of all citizens. It endorsed 
some form of negative. in- 
come tax to give some 
freedom ‘‘to those who are 
now dependent - on 
local welfare administrators, 
Incal farm ownare and athar 


employers, landlords and 
creditors.” 

Where voting rights are 
violated, the commission 
would like Congress to in- 
clude a provision providing 
for payment of damages by 
local officials: 


Real ns in the voting 


Riohts _ 


contest, like Sonny Banks, al 
Lewis-and Jdurgin-Btin were 
tough fights. Ken Norton was 
to be a tune up for the 
second Frazier fight and | got 
my jaw broken and lost." 
“I'm telling you, just like | 
told you how the world would 
be shocked the way | beat 
George Foreman. Wepner is 
going to be a hard fight.” 
“Now when are- these 
sportsiriters going to wise up 


andt to-me?"— — 

Ali Is some of the 
peopl of the time and all 
of the ople some,of the 
time, but is he fooling? 


Coliseum President Robert 
D.. Brown made several an- 
nouncements relative to the 
title fight at a press con- 
ference Tuesday. The $250 
golden ringside tickets have 
been sold out. 


2 


For Any Evening Of 


Remaining tickets are 
soaled-at $100; $75, $50, $25 
and $15 with two-thirds of the 
seating in the $15-$25 
category. Seating capacity 
will be approximately 22,000. 
Tickets aré now available at 
all Ticketron outlets. 

Approximate times have 
been set for the title fight 
debut,. Preliminary live card 
fights have been set for 8 
p.m. to be followed by the 
eiesed—circuit_telecast from 
Capital Centre featuring 
Oscar Bonavena vs Ken Nor- 
ton at approximately 9:30 
p.m. The title match is expec- 
ted to get under way at ap- 


proximately 10:30 p.m. 
Both heavyweight conten- 


ders, Muhammad Ali and 
Chuck Wepner will com- 
mence training at The 


Coliseum on March 14. 


Pleasure it's The 


STOP INN 


Liquors - Wines 


Beer 
At Popular Prices 


1235 CHAPEL ST. 


Servinty The Very Finest dn 
Sundwiches - Lunches 


Chicken Shrimp 


Open 6:30 A.M. til 1 A.M. Cincinnati, Ohio 


STAY INFORMED 
THE LIGHT WAY 
THE BRIGHT WAY 


WEEKDAYS 11:30 AM weuvsr 


AFTERNOONS 


re 
eo 


ON 


FAMILY AFFAIR 


4:00 PM 


Heart warming drama 


with Brian Keith 


1 Sebastian Cabot 


BEVERLY 
— 430 PM 


ty Cl 


0:00 PM 


WEEKDAY 


med, 
tion of the National National Conference of 9 down in the streets for lesser action and so forth. curred under the 1965 act. 
= Artists, Anyway, this sucker goes off and er sub- Thirteen states had 100 or aaa aa 2 
might be psychosexual, in as much as it Sppeare thal the Michigan was first with 179,” gn PeRNGONS ~ rnp poms 
man has some real ated ideas that New York had 1964, Mississ- shad 


weird and antiqu 
masculinity is measu by ippt 156, and Alabama 149. 
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St. Mark AM.E. Zion 


Church 
The-eleventh_annual Mammoth Tea of St. Mark A.M.E. 
Zion Church, Eden and Rochelle, will be held on Sunday, — 


__fiebruary.23rd_at the church, from_4:00 p.m. until 7:00 p.m, 
The Tea will be sponsored by all ~ auxiliaries mand 


clubs of the church. 

The mistress of ceremonies will be Mrs, Loretta 
Manggrum: 

Music will be furnished by the Greater Liberty Baptist 
Junior Choir under the direction of Mrs. Phyllis Gaston with 
organist, Eric Oliver, and (a, Wyetta Waker. The 
public is cordially invited to attend. 


Mrs. Peggy Madden is general chairman, and. Charles 
Borum is co-chairman, Rev. Tecumseh X. Graham is minister. 


Calv United Methodist Church 

.. Calvary United Methodist Church located at 3215 Wood- 
burn Avenue will have a Salad-Rama on Sunday, February 
23, 1975. 

The Salad-Rama is sponsored by the Calvary United 
Methodist Women and will be from ‘4:00 p.m. to 7:00 p.m. 

The-Cincinnati-Chamber_ Ensemble with director Bobby 
Gill, will present the musical program. Mrs. Francis Leslie is 
publicity chairman. 


Church of Assumption 

Please remember in your prayers all the sick and shut- 
ins. Marie Campbell is in. Good Samaritan Hospital. 
Prayer Meeting in the church every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 
Ash Wednesday and Good Friday, days of ahatinance from 
meat and also fast, one full meal. 

Other Fridays of Lent are days of ebatinence from meat. 
Church members will be happy to visit the sick and shut-ins 
and serve communion to them. 


Chriet Church 
‘The Men's Club will meet on Wednesday, February 19, at 
2:00 p.m. in the Men's Club Room, to view a film of the life 
‘and times of Winston Churchill titled “Man of the Century." 
‘Lunch at 1:00 p.m. at the Fontbonne; guests are eo ceed 
aw Two Choir Festival Concert Sunday, Febru 1975, 
featuring the choirs of Christ Church and the canna 
Presbyterian Church of Dayton. The concert will be _in 
on 
3 ain On: Madani! Detroy and Carolyn Merkel have been 
iasked to join the staff of the Woien's Leadership Conference 
af Province V. in March...special thanks for the chimes which 
added such brightness to the anthem on Sunday and to Buzz 
Parry who played them... 
«Ruth and Hen Sittner will be assisting the clergy in 
‘arranging pastoral calis...Congratulations to newly installed 
icers: Helen Magner, president of the Woman's Auxiliary, 
rence Garvelink, vice-president and Marge Snider, recor- 
g secretary; Janet Raymond continues as treasurer and 
Ghariott Georgi as corresponding secretary 
| Mary Hagner is the new president of the Girencet Guild; 
miscite Dunn the new vice-president...The Gerre Hancock 
ital will broadcast Sunday evening at 7:00 p.m. over 
GUC. 


"Maple Tower 
News 


By LILLIAN K. MOORE 


~~ ae ee 


Life is a mystery to be lived, 
net a problem to be solved. 
Mapleites | hope everyone 
had a happy Valentine's Day. 

-On Tuesday there was a 
business meeting we are 
proud of our new officers, 
famely; President, Mrs. A. 
Lillefied, Vice President, Mrs. 
W. Johnson, Secretary, Mrs. 
E. Watkins, Corresponding 
Secretary, Mrs. E. Laster, 
Chaplin, Mrs. H. Ward, 
Treasurer, Mrs, L. Dawson. 


i — 


Uur sympathy Out to 

we. E. Smith in passing 

her father. Remember our 
Siok and shut-ins. 

Remember those sick in 
the hospital, Mrs. C. Motley. 
Don’t forget Lent Services 
begin on Sunday, there will 
be different speakers coming 
down an joining the services. 

The ceramics class is in full 
swing. You better get in on 
the h ings. 

“A ought” never 
yesterday use up today. 


let 


- BURIALS 


»e Robert H. Brown, 95, 540 
Milton St. United American 
Gem 


Carl Everett, Gains, 58, 
722 Fairfax St. Odd Fellows 


«Clara Andrews, 89, 547 W.~ 


Liberty, Hillcrest Cem. 
‘Mamie Lee, Hunter, 65, 
§719 Adeiphi,-Hitlerest Cem. 
»/Gertrude Jacobs, 76, 9647 
Playtime Ave. Oak Hill Cem. 
eo Beacher Mack, 60, Red 
Villa Ct. Maple Grove Cem. 
gr, Ethel Mitchell, 33, 214 W. 
St. Beecn Grove Gem. 
te Glover. Clair . Page, 59, 
.R.L. Bethel Onio Mt, Orah 


(Betty Jean Phillips, 33, 
5441 Moosewood, Spring 
ie Cem. 


Nell Richardson, 64, 3347 
Fairfield, Union Baptist Cem. 
-Cinderalla Smith, 46, 1023 
raker Ave. Spring Grove 


56, 1168 
uth Lynnbrook Dr, Spring 


Robert Danieis, 
bo 


8.9. 9:20 a.m. - 
REV. 


CHURCH DIRECTORY 
Go to Church This Sunday 


INSPIRATIONAL BAPTIST CHURCH 
2625 ESSEX PLACE 

Worship 11 a.m. - B.T.U. 6 p.m. 

£0. 


NEW ST. PAUL BAPTIST CHURCH 
1907 FREEMAN AVE. 
“Church Where the Spirits Mest the Sout’ 
oe 08 eee a.m.-B.T.U. ~ geet 


Grove Cém. 

Lorraine Gresham, 61, 538 
Rid ay, St. Marys Cem. 

liam E.Nelson, 60, 1808 

Baymille, Union Baptist Cem. 

Mattie Paige, 817 Burns, 
Viloa Miller . 
Ozzie Lee 


To Retire 


ATLANTA, Ga. (NBNS)_ — 
Dr. Martin Luther King Sr., 
father of the slain civil np 
leader, will retire in a 
pastor of meet gy May 
Church. He 
church's coiinont eau tor 
44 years. — 75, has selec- 
ted Dr. Joe groberts, a 39— 
year-old Presbyterian 
executive, to succeed him as 


pastor of the church he has 
led since 1931. 


Reece, Perdue Get 


Henry L. Furnie. Worshipful 
Master of Gothic Lodge No. 
122-Prince Hall Free and Ac- 
cepted Mason, announces 
several appointments for 
1975 Masonic Calendar year. 

At the top of ‘the list and 
considered by lodgemaster 
Turner as one of the most im- 
portant appointments in 
the histor of Gothic 
Lodge is chairmanship of the 
Benevolent Committee which 
was awarded to Lodge 
brother Steven Reece, admin- 
istrative assistant to Cin- 
cinnati Mayor Theodore M 


This will be the. first time 
for such a committee whose 
purpose will be to aid all 
Gothic Lodge worthy dis- 
tressed brothers, their 
widows and orphans. Reece's 
oti ay responsibility will 

to formulate fund raising 
activities in order than a Ben- 
evolent Fund may be built 
large enough to aid a dis- 
tressed brother in whatever 
need may exist: 

A graduate of Xavier 
University, Reece has re- 
ceived numerous awards and 
citations for his outstanding 
civic contributions the most 
recent of which being eelec- 
ted as a “Who's Who Among 
Young Blacks in America’’ by 
Educational Communications 
Pub. He has been featured in 


Time Magazine (1971) Jet 
Magazine (1974) and re- 
award for his 


struction of Pay se State 
Universe . Lionel New- 
son, president. Reece is a 
member of Sion Baptist 
Church, Avondale. Lodge 
brother George G. Evans will 
serve as Reece's co-chair- 


man. 
Lodgemaster.. Turner_also 
acknowledges commu- 
nication from State of 


ne ng - 
ment of Gothic Lodge brother 
Joe L. Sordea and an 
associate Grand Photo- 
te peed for the First Masonic 
istrict which includes 
Southwestern Ohio. 

Perdue is the owner of the 
Creative Photography Studio 
located in 9 ARE Oy 
and has been 
Master Turner page publicly 
director for the lodge as well 
as editdr of its monthly news 
re) > Seen a 

Ree i S aeee Or an 
Baptist Church, Perdue ‘at- 
tended the University of Cin- 
cinnati and recei his for- 
mal re raphic von in 

currently 
as oe pubte Relations yf meg 
for the Bond Hill = Paddock 
Hills (Bon-Pad) Athletic Asso- 
clation. 


Franciscans Plan 
Holy Pilgrimages = 


Rev. Aloys Held, OFM., 
Director of the Franciscan 
Missionary Union, has an- 
nounced several Pilgrimages 
for the Holy Year 1975 - the 
Year of Reconciliation and in- 
vites members of all denom- 
inations to accompany the 
many friends of the Fran- 
ciscan Missionary Union who 
will be joining these __pil- 
grmages. . 

A Holy Year is proclaimed 
every twenty-five years by the 
Pope and has been so pro- 
claimed since 1430. Holy 
Year is a time for Recon- 
cillation and special 
privileges are granted to 
those who travel to Rome and 
visit the Four Major Basilcas 
enterting through the Holy 
Doors of St: Peter's - St. John 
Lateran - St. Mary Major and 
St. Paul’s Outside the Walls. 
The Holy Doors sealed for 
twenty-five years were 
opened on Christmas Eve of 
1974 and will be closed on 
December 31 1975. The Holy 
Year has a historical pre- 
cedent in the year of jubilee 
prescribed by-God in the Old 
Testament (Lv. 25:10:15). 
Twenty-five million pligrims 
are expected to visit Rome 
“The Eternal City” during 
1975 and of these, five million 
are expected from the United 
States. 

The pilgrimages range from 
9 Days in Rome with a Nov- 
ember 8th departure; 15 Days 
in Rome, The Holy Land, 
Athens and Corinth - March 1 


and September 8 departures; 
22 Days Lisbon, Nazare, 
Fatima, Mallorca, Rome Lour- 
des, Paris, May 10; and a 22 
Day bus pilgrimage thru Bel- 
gium, Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy and France - June 22 
departure. 

wo specials - the October 
Fatima Pilgrimage for the 


S5ath Anniversary of the An. _ 


paritions visits Lisbon, 
Fatima, Madrid, Rome, Lour- 
des, Paris and Lisieux leaving 
October 9 and finally Christ. 
mas in Bethlehem and the 
Closing of the Holy Doors in 
Rome - December 19th 
departure. 

The host Chaplains for the 
piigrimageftours are: Monsig- 
nor Robert A, Amann, Pastor 
of St. Peter in Chains 
Cathedral, Monsignor Henry 
J. Klocker, Director of Arch. 
diocesan Mission Office, Rev- 
erend Carl fo 4 gp oak 
O.P., Pastor of Old St. Mary's 
Church. Reverend John E. 
Porter, Director of the Arch. 
diocesan Youth Office. Rev- 
erend Robert L. Hagedorn, 
Pastor of St. Antoninus 
Church. Reverend Valentino 
Saoncella, F.S.C.J., Pastor of 
St. Michael Church, Rev- 
— out ot ray Picca, of 

e@ Faculty of Mt. St. Joseph 
College. 
lustrated booklets may be 
obtained from Father Aloys 
Held, OFM, Pligrimage 
Department, Franciscan Miss- 
ionary Union, 1615 Vine 
Street, Cincinnati, OH 45210. 


31 Baptized At 
Assembly Meet 


§1 Bible students were re- 
cently baptized as they met in 
London, Ohio for the semi- 
annual assembly of 
Jehovah's Christian wWit- 
nesses. The delegates to the 
assembly included members 
of the Avondale congregation 
as well as nine other Cincin- 
nati congregations. 

Last year a total of 156 
students from ten to the Cin- 
cinnati congregations were 
baptized after a co - 
sive Bible study program at a 
similar assembly. These 

ined over 296. baptized 


ut the world in 1974. ° 
when 


as ah's Witnesses 
the following had a 13.5 per- 


cent increase in active mem- 


John W. Stuefloten. The 
stressed the Bible's counsel 
for Christians to remain 
neutral both now and durin 
the ‘War of the Great Day 
God. the Almighty.” la sub- 
ject was taken Rev- 


stressed 
lication of Bible prin. 
les in ones dally life. 


if anyone Hears my voice 
is the door, | will 
P NatENIS POR 


STEN) 
CHRIST... Saebrating Lie Life— 
joys, sorrows 


inl | ee we 
868, 
wens bit tvag GOD? He is here- 


hate, injustice, recon- 
see healing. At this time of 
hear him? 


Annual my —. 
last A graduate 
Ohio University, Stivison 


feehins 1.1975 


pt AL PAYNE DEAN, 


received 
at the overflowing 
ilonehip Banquet on 
even during 
1975 lo Convo- 


ATTERING —~  Gation. Dr. poh | served as 

ate - INTERFAITH. Dean of P; ne 
TALKS HELD —Five congre- Seminary at Wilberforce: 

AME: rotated as 


t Christian traditions 
concluded six weeks of inter- 
faith discussion recently, this 
winter with an ecumenical 
Pad es of bread and 
pourin wine” service after 
a un decision that in 


ncit 
of Churches and order Com- 
mission, ministers of the five 
congregations enlisted six 
representatives of their con- 


9g lon. 
five churches were - 
BLESSED SACRAMENT 
ROMAN CATHOLIC, HOW- 
LAND COMMUNITY, a 
LORD, LUTH HRIST 
EPISCOPAL, AND HOW- 
LAND UNITED METHODIST. 
“POWER PYRAMID DES- 
Pay TO CLERGY- More 
aA clergy and lay. per- 
_ ending a two-day 


stitution, and was formerly 


director of the PROGRAM to 

combat RACISM OF the 
WORLD COUNCIL of Chur- 
ches and executive director 
of the Department of Social 
Justice of the agape Coun- 


social 

welfare, Christian Chicdon 

and concern relating to radio 
levision 


AN.E.'S...WINTER 
SESSION COUNCIL OF 
BISHOPS ’- at Jackson, M 
sissippi, Bishop Bonner, host 
bishop and Mrs. ida B. Bon- 
ner, host supervisor, Dr. 
George A. Sewell, general 
chairman, accom- 
modations provided at 
Jackson Hilton 

SEVENTH CONNECTION- 
AL CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
and YOUTH CONGRESS of 
the AM.E. Church at the 
SHOREHAM HOTEL in Wash- 


ington, D.C., u pone Som. 


conference on The through 10, 1975. Pa a 
Religious Leaders in Com- t .of Christian 
munity Development were ducation - 


_echoingly told not to expect 
cae Ramones at the top 


’ BUSINESS" individuals and 

‘Of thele local struc- Church Groupe should make 
tures...this hah word from haste to ister for six 
of the conference, dollars, wlth GHTS 

fe gee Ae by the Ohio Coun- of PROGRAM included- 
| of Churches and the Ohio Caucus for directors of Chris- 


University's Department of 
Agriculture Economics and 
Rural Sociology, which in- 
cluded Daniel Thomas, 


tlan Education, presiding 
Elders and Pastors Forum - 
Institute of AGING and THE 
BLACK AGED - WORKSHOP 


Dr. eae n ble and Albert ON SC FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS’- THE RICHARD 
ALLEN — YOUTH 
ASSEMBL 


Conference geared to 
unity Church leaders 
|e pile of fifty 


rovided hard data 
ion profiles of rural 
pte nature of the com- 


Sctmeaineote of Younger 
Alumni, two for current tops, 
are going to -Charlie €. 
Jones, of 1963 Wilberforce 


power structure and University, and Donald A. 
quali of verte The Griffin of 1962, W.U.. in 
doers” comprise the bulk of Ohio...Charile is a current 

the core. member of the National 
-STIVISON NAMED Alumni Board and President 


POVERTY DIRECTOR - David 
Stivison, current ray oo 
planner ity Re pirate 
jon Agency in 
Caldwell was nemed” the 


ram 


of the New York Alumni 
Chapter. 

Chartie is an Instructor and 
mental health supervisor at 
New york’ . La Guardia Com- 


his new post 


St ws 


Ecumenical Circles 


By Geraldine Thornton 


Pe Aatnt eae or 
einnatt support in the Uni- 
Emergen 


east shil 


He moving 
force behind a tne Cincinnal 
om "s_highly » 
raising propre 
their outstan 
gluding op Oa 
RACES.” 
married to a Forcean, the for- 
mer WINNIFRED MAYS of 
W.U. 1963, and they reside 
with their two children in 
Ohio's Queen City. 


-THE SCATTERING AND 
GATHERING OF LIGHT-To- 
gether we affirm our hope, 
together we seek the way In 
the community and in. the 
world. -International 
Women's Year is by. hearing 
from women around the 
world listening and learning 
about their problems and 
achievements. 


We think you are a better 


citizen in your mind and of 
the world when you are clear 
who you are. Asian Church 
Women met in kok. 

of the 


robably know this con- 
ference from contacts 


best 
with them in THE FELLOW- 
SHIP of THE LEAST COIN, 
the ecumenical prayer move- 
ment where the “least coin 
isthe symbol. ofthe prayer 


made. 

At this meeting .were the 
women who originated the 
idea: this is the conference 
that elects one representative 
from each member's country 
to become the committee 
which reviews requests and 
allocates the Fellowship of 
the Least Coin funds. 

-UNITE THE WORLD - On 
of the UNITED 
General Assem- 
bly three nations were elec- 


HURT ON THE J0877? 
Industriel 
Prescriptions Filled 


GLUECK’S 


onald is also 


‘Queen City... 


PRESCRIPTIONS 


3910 Reading Rd. at Paddock Rd. 


Bangladesh, Grenada, da," and 
_Guinea-Bissau._On_the. : 
day of the United Nations 29 


General Assembly and days 
following - The governing 
Council * the United Nations 


launching a major effort to 
see how the spread of 
deserts can be stopped and 
tragedies such as 
_ Sahelian drought and famine 
can be avoi 
ae Sahara is advancing on 

See tate--of 


bg eo per year 

later shortages thro ugh- 
out the world are inc ng 
according to survey and pro 
jections Surnished the FON 
technical bodies. 

The need to convene sa 
world conference on water: 
resources is being discussec 
at high United Nations levels 

L us ask our heavenly 
father, GOD, to strengthen 
our Christian Calling to live 


in one-human , sharing 
and caring, to SE ian. | 
and our hearts to new. per- 

ceptions of the Christian 


mission - and of ours. 

IT IS INDEED~ NICE ~TO 
NOTE—James Mobley, mayor 
of Lincoln Heights, was in- 
stalled or .ordained a 
DEACON in the Episco 
Church, at ST. SIMON's. 
service took place recently, 
on Saturday. 

-The Calvary Episcopal 
held a highly successful Fifth 
annual Antique SHOW and 
sale at the Parish House on 
Clifton Avenue on February 6, 
7, 8, 1975...0n Thursday and 
Friday from 11:00 a.m. to 9:00 
p.m. ...On Saturday from 
11:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. All 
days of the SHOW a SNACK 
BAR served homecooked 
food during the show hours. 

-Y.M.C.A. Annual Sunday 
recently taking place in the 
he Young 
Men's Christian Association 
is for EVERYONE. February 
notes Annual Campaign 
time...At Bethe! Baptist - Rev. 
Harry Brown is an able chair- 
man of the Church 
Division...Mrs. Vidia Carson 
is the co-chairman. 
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THE CALL and POST, Saturday, February 22, 1975 


in Unpublished Poem By 
‘aut Laurence Dunbar 


n- essence, the. poem, 
marnicipation,’ encourages 
ackti to revere Emancipa- 
n Dey, January 1, 1863. In 
» poem, Paul -tcurence 
nbar suggests that Blacks 
loyal; “Blood has been 
ely poured out in your 
use,” patriotic; “Forward tc 
nor to glory and fame," 
thful “Press bodly forward 
f waver nor falter,” end 
mocratic; “Perched on 


Wherever you go, people with 


“ yr 


taste agree C. C. is the only 
Canadian. For them, it has 


a unique smoothness, 
mellowness arid 
lightness no other 
Canadian whisky 

can match. For 

116 years, it's been 
in aclass by itself. 
‘The Best In The 
House”’® in87 lands 


ys 
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your shoulders sets Liberty 
smiling. Perched where the 
eyes of the nations can see.” 
‘tis difficult to assess what 
the — Emancipation—-Pro- 
Clamation meant to five mill- 
ion slaves. Perhaps Abraham 
Lincoln's gift was not what 
the Black man understood as 
freedom. Arna Bontemps 
argues that “It compared with 
real freedom about as Con- 
federate money compared 


THIS WHISKY I$ 6 YEARS O18 
865 US PROOF 


6 YEARS OLD. IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS INC., DETROIT, MICH, 86.8 PROOF. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY. 


with real money.” A new era, 
however, had been launched 
for Afro-Americans, And until 
recently, during the period in 
which Dunbar lived, Fred- 
erick “Douglas, Booker T. 
Washington, W.E.B. DuBois 
and other Black spokesmen 
went about the country 
helping Blacks in city after 
city—te—put—on_ big—Eman- 
cipation programs. 


EMANCIPATION 


Fling out your banners, your 
honors be bringing, 

Raise to others your paeans 
ot praise 


music be ringing? 
Celebrate freely this day of all 
days. ‘ 


Few are the years since that 
notable blessing, 

Raise you from slaves to the 
power of men, 

Each year‘ has seen you my 
brothers progressing, 

Never to sink to that level 
again. 


Perched on your shoulders 
sets Liberty smiling, 

Perched where the eyes of 
the nations can see, 

Keep from her pinion all con- 
tact defiling; *~ 

Show by.your deeds what 
you're destined to be. 


Press boldly forward nor 
waver, nor falter. 

Blood has been freely poured 
out In your cause 

Lives sacrificed 
Liberty's altar. 

Press to the front, it’s too 
craven to pause 


upon 


Look to the heights that are 
worth you arraining 

Keep your feet firm in the 
path- to the goat: 

Toward noble deeds every ef- 
fort be straining. 

Worthy ambition is food for 
the soull!! 


Up! Men and brothers, be 
noble, be earnest! 

Ripe is the time and success 
is assured; 

Know that your fate was the 
hardest and sternest! 

And through those lash- 
ringing days you endured. 

Never again. shall the 
manicles gall you 

Never again shall the whip 
stroke defile - 

Nobles and Freemen, 
destinies call you 

Forward to honor, to glory, 

and fame. 


-Strike—every—chord and: jet 4 


your, 


by Eimer E. Wells 

Biack studies as an essen- 
tlal adjunct to the academic 
curriculum, whether at the 
elementary school level, high 
school level, or in’ higher 
education, has traversed the 
stop, go and caution con- 
tinuum since 1967. Though 
some future oriented school 
districts “fondiea the ais- 
cipline, the present status of 
Black studies ranges from the 
ephemeral to respectable 
closure. |nsofar as area 
studies go, current literature 
reverberates with a uniquely 
infantile naivete regarding 
the why, the what, or the 
where of Black studies. In 
essence, both. lay and pro- 
fessional leaders toy with the 


issues.of.. black. self-concept, 


black self-esteem, content, 
rricular-—innovations;---and 
‘problems~of-adult—per-— 
ceptions. What follows is the 
writer's attempt to focus upon 
these issues as they pertain 
to Black studies within the 
educational millieu. 
SELF-CONCEPT AND SELF- 
ESTEEM 

Grier & Cobbs (1968) 
reported that there was a psy- 
chologically identifiable syn- 
drome connected with the 
Black man’s mental stability 
and the competition required 
for his success in dominantly 
white culture. Effort to re- 
lease frustrations or suppress 
paranoia; where complicated 
by the presence of low self- 
esteem, or negative self-con- 
cept. Such a pattern not only 
manifests aleination in adults, 
but also acted as a barrier to 
normal parent-child relation- 
ships. 

Has the absence of Black 
studies in the schools been 
responsible for the racial- 
social pollution found bet- 
ween the blacks and whites? 
Rist (1971) identifies the lack 
of Black Studies with the 
theory of deprivation. “...be- 
cause of insufficient 
stimulation in the early years 
of life (‘input experiences’) 
there is a thwarting of normal 
development and a restriction 
in “output’’ experiences.” 
Here, a cause and effect 
existence related the lack of 
black studies in schools to 
the inevitable lack of respect 
for self-inasmuch that ‘no 
history" recapitulates ‘‘no 


concept.” 
Ferrer (1970)-pointed. out 
that the “exclusion 


of their history (Blacks) and 
accomplishments from social 
studies and other courses 
logically follows from the 
assumption of Black inferi- 


ority. ." Noted histor- 
ians/anthropologists from 
M.Kj. Herskovits to E. 
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BLACK STUDIES 
An Edueationat Dilesima 


Budge, echoed the sare re- 
frain, ie., if you deny 2 
people their heritage, you 
strip them of those fh. san 
qualities necessary for sur- 
vival 

There are some scholars 
who support the idea that the 
child will perceive himself as 
others perceive him. Cuban 
(1967) Was iinpressed by the 
fact that negative <c'\-pc 
ception was highly prevalent 
in poor Negro children. Many 
writers quote Cuban. How- 
ever, Cuban himself has 
stated that the road -to 
correction is not the introduc- 


‘tion of new materials, but the 


integration of a ‘‘new" 
teacher. 

As regards the outcome of 
materials or teachers acting 
on the -consciousness 
awakening of Black.children, 


-there—is _no—common_con- 


sensus. Gibson (1960) sup- 
ports a common view that the 
acceptance of inferiority 
results. in feelings of psy- 
chological alienation-- 
leading to expressions of low 
aspiration. Unable to over- 
come the myth~of-white 
superiority, unable to ex- 
perience factual reinforce- 
ment of Black dignity, the 
writer is in agreement that 
the “tunnel of no escape” 
has often led to feelings of no 
worth or little worth. 

Daniel (1970) felt that Black 
studies, if nothing else, could 
serve the purpose of pro- 
viding therapeutic functions 
for people who have ac- 
cepted the status of inferior- 
ity. However, Cuban (1967) 
was precise in stating that 
any evidence supporting the 
platform of Black studies re- 
inforcing Black self-esteem 
was yet unproven. 

Though there are few 
studies which support in any 
experimentally acceptable 
fashion hard data to prove 
otherwise, the few in 
existence have supported the 
positive self-esteem/positive 
self-concept results of the ap- 
plication of Black studies 
programs. Roth (1969) re- 
searched the effect of Negro 
student pride and Black 
studies. Using the Self-Con- 
cept and Motivation Inventory 
(SCAMIN) proved that not 
only did Black students who 
experienced Black studies 
develop an attitude of 
positive racial pride, but they 
did. it without the all feared 
“hate whitey’’ phenomenon. 
This research substantiates 
the opinion of the writer that 
rather than breed black 
chauvinism, Black studies are 
more likely to breed racial 
tolerance—as self-esteem be- 
comes positive. 

“Project Africa” as repor- 
ted by Beyer and Hicks (1968) 
was larger in scope (surveyed 
selected seventh and 12th- 
grade students in. 24 states), 

» and resulted in cognitive data 
which supports the Roth 

(1969) study. The 1841 ran- 
domly selected students were 


Lind m mdi bes thn ein Ine moe m€ Adela 


South’ of the. Sahara. This 


primarily white student sur- 
vey showed that both 7th and 
12th grades associate Africa 
with backwardness, jungles, 
wild animals, and strange 
people having exotic 
customs. Such a report sub- 
stantiates the claim that 
Black Studies courses ‘are 
needed to educate whites as 
well as Blacks; that white 
perceived concepts make the 
circular impregnable racism 
practically perpetual. 

Wandmacher (1970) tested 
the institution of a Black 
studies. program_in_a_small 
white community in New 
York. With 60 Black students 
out of a student body of 
1,500, he found that not only 
were the attitudes dealing 
with racial tolerance im- 
proved, but inforeseen 
questions such as intergroup 
marriage were more accept- 
able by both Black and white 
students after exposure to the 
Black studies unit. 

in The Cool World (Miller 
1959), Malcom X Speaks 
!Breitman 1965), and An Em- 
pty Spoon (Decker 1969), the 
authors establish through 
prose the plethora of de- 
generative experiences 
plaguing Black adults and 
students as a result of their 
acceptance of low status, 
negative self-concept, and 
low self-esteem. 


Content 
The lack of consensus con- 
cerning the content for Black 
studies programs fall into.two 
camps. One camp favors 
Black history from 1619, and 
the other sees the relevancy 
of the African past. Harland 
(1969) supports the possible 
existence of a glorious 
African past, but feels the 
Black man in America should 
focus upon the future-—in 
America, for there is where 
his glory lies. The writer is in- 
debted to Penn et. al (1968) 
for his inclusion of such titles 
as Native Son, Before the 
Mayflower, Manchild in the 
Promised Land, Invisible 
Man, A Different Drummer, 
Tally's Corner, Malcolm X 
Biography, National Advisory 
Committee on Civil Dis- 
orders, The Negro rg f 
The Learning Tree, Crisis in 
DIacK a Winte=as - 
requisites tor a Black studies 
ram. However, the only 
dealing with the Black 
past in Africa was by Bennett 
(19686). . 

Michigan-Ohio 
Ne Educational Lab. 
(1969) compiled a- reading 
guide that was unique ony in 
that It recom r ng 

Davidson's Africa, History 
4 Continent. Probably one of 


—given 90 stimulus —words_to... 


tte 


the s{ thorough attempts 
at developing Biack studies 
study yuide “as relecsed by 
the New York City ‘Boar 9 
Education (1970). The high 
igh’ “vas the inclusion of the 
Anansi stories with an ac- 
curate description of their 
origin (Ashanti of West 
Africa) plus the inclusion of 
how these stories were used 
aw iié basis O! the “Brer Rab- 
bit" stories. This was ail 
achieved respectably, which 
to the writer is commendable. 
Though there were traces of 
the old stereotypes (Samba), 
stories about children having 
such names as Andem Okun 
and Asuquo Okun were also 
included. 

The Utah State Board of 
Education (1968) showed 
some foresight in rec- 
ommending Chronicles of 


ro. Protest, Davidson's 


African Kingdoms, 
Rage, and John A. William's 
book, Africa Her History 
Lands and People. By now, 
the reader should be aware 
that the writer considers the 
African past assential to a 
curriculum of-Biack studies. 
Too many studies directing 
the content of Black Studies 
programs neglect the African 
past. Gunn (1969) divided her 
design for grades 10-12 into 


Slave Narrative, Auto- 
biography, Poetry, Short 
Story, and Drama. This is 


typical of the literature en- 
compassing ‘content’ to 
date. 

McCombs (1969) pointed 
out that even with this narrow 
view, actual Black con- 
tributions (authorships) are 
few. In her address before the 
Pennsylvania Council of 
Teachers of English (1969), 
she points out that the NCTE 
Publication “Children's Liter- 
ature” in 1964 listed only 13 
titles on Negroes out of a to- 
tal of 1,250. Some sections, 
among them American 
History, Folk and Fairy Tales, 
Verse, and Sports had no 
listings at all. 

A better handling of 
suggested content is offered 
by Zimmerman (1969). She 
suggested the division of 
“The African Past," but in 
reality the division received 
less than cursory coverage 
(three-fourths of a page). 

For the reader of Black 
literature and history, most of 
the suggestions are not 
unique. They conform of the 
usually accepted inputs. This 
in itself amounts to a con- 
sensus. It is in the opinion of 
the writer, that the inclusion 
of such books as that by 
Chambers (1968) is at the 
heart of supplying content for 
Black studies program. Such 
books shed new light and of- 
fer just explanations for the 
past conditions of white 
superiority vs “the peculiar 
institution.. 

Yette (1971) and Wilhelm 
(1970) propose in documen- 
tary fashion the official in- 
stitutional racism both real 
and inherent in our nation. 
Thana tum hoale outlina in a 
very professional manner the 
plight of Blacks searching for 
their identity within- the con- 
fines of hypoc ~isy and broken 
promises. in the writer's 
opinion, the inclusion of, or 
exclusion of Black studies 
will either gain. administrative 
impetus or suffer from benign 
neglect--predicated upon 
these white attitudes. 

Filter (1971) quoted Larry 
Cuban as saying, “curriculum 
director who suggest  im- 
proved self-concept as a lear- 
ning outcome assume the 
risk of being called 
chariatans.” Abrahams (1970) 
embraces a total cultural im- 
mersion on the part of the 
white adult population. There 
are those who criticize the 
movement _of the extent of 
calling Africa a completely 
foreign country relative to the 
American Black culture, 
(Smith 1965). Smith says, 
“comparing the status of 
American Negroes to that of 
African is pointless and 
erroneous.” Cleaver (1968) 
attributes .these types —of 
opinions as contributions to 
the concept, ‘‘Supermas- 
culine menial” — the black 
man. : 

Even in this Gay and age, 
adult authority figures em- 
brace old line destructive 
stereotupes ‘of the Negro, 
Banks (1969), in discussing a 
survey of teacher attitudes, 
used Gottliev’s findings . .. 
“Negro pupils are talkative, 
lazy, fun-loving, high strung, 
and rebellious. . . . Negroes 
were bron slaves of barbarian 
masters, untaught in all the 
useful arts and occupations 
reared in heathen darkness, 
and sold by heathen masters. 
. .. they wre transferred to 
shores enlightened by rays of 
Christianity," Beginning with 
the term “Negro,” this portion 
from Banks came from Jeffer- 
son Davis, The Rise. and Fall 
of the Confederate Govern- 
ment. In concentrating on the 
“Negro Problem,” we are 
failing to deal with the more 
important issue—white iden- 
tity problems? So say Wein- 
land (1971). 

Perhaps there is substsnce 
to the fear that once Black Is 
considered beautiful, White is 
ugly. Wilson (1969) contests 
this fear. In America, “what 


you Uo te witat yuu wre; yar” 


sons & Clark 1966). Morgan 
(1969) Banks (1969) indicate 
that it is not folly to assume 
that Black early identity is by 
and large determined by 
white assessment, The “sign- 
ificant” le in the Black 
child's life —-h to be 
white adults. These are the 
one with whom the Black 
child come into contact—as 


authority figures: the teacher, 
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THIS BUILDING, located st 1830 East Bist in Cleveland, Ohiae) 
now houses the city's most complete collection of Black History 
materials and artifacts, gathered over many years by Curator ica- 
bod Flewelien and his associates in the Afro-American Cultural 
and Historical Society. Flewellen was an avid collector and resear-: 
cher of Negro historical facts long befo-e modern writers began to 

larize and publish a wealth ot information: that firmly 


established thé Negro American as w significant contributortothe —__ 


development of American society, F A 


principal, banker, etc. Banks 
(1969) used the results of 
Becker's interviews with 
white teachers... ‘Slum 
children are difficult to teach, 
uncontrollable, and morally 
unacceptable on all scores 
from physical cleanliness to 
the spheres of sex and am- 
bition to get ahead.” A similar 
description frustrates the ef- 
forts of a Black teacher in the 
slums as borne out of 
Haskins (1969). 


White adults can be in- 
strumental in fighting the in- 
evitable destruction ‘of self in 
their roles as authority 
figures, (Herndon 1965) and 
Morgan (1969),tHowever, 
those who have attempted to 
“educate” their own, have 
found that the going is ex- 
tremely rough. Katz (1969) 
found that in his appearances 
before white teachers, the 
questions and discussions 
were extremely hostile. Gen- 
eraly, white teachers do not 
believe that blacks have mae 


“any important contributions 


to the country called 
America. McEachern (1968) 
quotes a Chicago admin- 
istrator as saying, “| have 
heard some teachers say... 
“if Negroes had a _ history 
worth mentioning, it would be 
in the books .. . they're as 
ignorant about Negro history 
as our students.’ ” 

Those who do face the 
struggle of educating whites 
find that white students are 
not content to believe the 
historical evidence of Black 
grandeur. Drimmer (1969) 
found that he had to explain 
every little thing to whites-- 
prove them. The burden has 
not been limited to white in 
the field. of education. Gilpin 
and White (1969) quote Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk’ in 
1961, ‘the biggest single bur- 
den that we carry on our 
backs in our foreign relations 
in the 1960's is the problem 
of racial discrimination at 
home." All too many sub- 
scribe to the Negro as as his- 
torical fioure datina from 
1863-it is riot considered 
irregular to treat the Negro as 
a problem within the con- 
structs of history. 

Nevertheless, some school 
systems are making a break 
in traditional treatment of the 
Blacks. Carson (1969) des- 
cribes a total administrative 
plan designed to do just that; 
similarly, Lombardi and 
Quimby (1971). However, in 
this publication, a renowned 
Black man, Bayard Austin ac- 
cusses all capitulate to the 
demands for Black studies of 
stupidity. In fact, Rustin ad- 
vises, ‘offer them the 
remedial training that they 
need, because they are ill- 
prepared for college 
education.” 

Some of the larger cities in 
which reside large Black 
populations have attacked 
the white adult run in- 
stitutions as being per- 
petrators of. anti-Black pride. 
Cleage (1967) is in the fore- 
front. Hussey et. al. (1957) 
substantiate the dictum. 
Those--who- work toward a 
pluralisti¢ racial/social solu- 
tion express the need for all 
minority groups to be fairly 
treated in American history. 
Popkin (i967) identities here. 

He is aware also that the 
majority (white) writes the 
history books. Spencer (1970) 
undertook a survey of both 
Black and white opinions 
(adult) to find out what they 
felt about the inclusion of 
Black studies in the regular 
curriculum. Not surprising, 
both groups had _ similar 
opinions. The striking con- 
trast seems to be the inability 
to express their concern in 
action. In a published report 
mucl closer to home, Wiley 
(1966) gathered opinions 
from Anglo, Spanish, Indian 
and Negro teachers in attend- 
ance at an institute at New 
Mexico State University. Over 
50% of the group was white. 
Presuming adequate assist- 
ance and encouragement, 
this group strongly indicated 
their lack of confidence in 
the success potential for In- 
dian and Spanish students. In 
other words, stereo that 
are négative handicap 
minorities other ~ than “the 
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courses -had! had a briet five 
year history: Those in the 
vanguard have often reaped 
the nth. prognosis, Kozol 
Neda ED. gy 25 
re sas process. 
Generally, the change agents 
ranked in order of Importance 
are: students, citizens, 
teachers, and state depart- 
ments of education 
(Me! 1 k 
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Neither Anné Marie Hen- 
shel nor Richard L. . 2 
Henshel (1969) feel that there 
is a simple textbook suf- 
ficiently integrated that would 
pass as a ‘recommended’ 
Black studies text. 

It was noted by Filter (1971) 
that it is possible for Black 
and white youth to pass 
through an entire academié 
career without coming into 
contact with a single Black 
history course. Such was the 
experience of: the writer, 
Coles (1969) remarked that of 
the states which permit the 
teaching of Black history in 
the U.S., only 23 of the 50 
states (46%) grant such per- 
mission. Of these 23 states, 8 
are Southern or border 
states, The inclusion of 
Blacks as part of«the man- 
datory curriculum is backed 
up by law in only six states. 
In New Jersey, for example, it 
is possible to go from grades 
K-12 without seeing, or 
hearing a Black name in any 
field (Coles 1969). 

All too often, educators 
plan their units of history with 
no consideration for Black in- 
put (Champagne 1969). Ber- 
nard Cleveland, in “Phi Delta 
Kappan” (1969) reports that 
the Midwest leads in the per- 
centage of universities of- 
fering Black studies courses, 
and that a higher percertage 
of Northern universities will 
offer courses within the next 
two years than in any other 
region. Part of the vacillation 
is due to the ptt of the 
benefits of Black studies (Rist 
1971). Some writers, Jab- 
lonsky (1970), Caselli (1970), 
Long (1971), have tried to 
convince a heretofore deaf 
audience that the research +85 
in. That the need has already* 
. been justified. ‘ 

If you can't participate in, 
the dominant.culture, you are5 
culturally deprived (Johnson? 
1966). Within this context, all 
Blacks are culturally: 
deprived. Johnson goes on to” 
outline an excellent set of/ 
unit plans to include Black 
studies for arades K-12 ‘ 

The literature substantiates 
more than a slight interest in 
longrange planning for Black 
Studies courses. One suéfi 
communication by Lewis 
(1970) considers the teacher 
as being the most important 
part of a positive movement. 
Needless to say, Cuban 
(1967) also identified thé 
teacher as the most important 
functionary for the success Of 
Black studies programs. 

Conclusion And 
Suggestions 

Outside of “New Math”, 
Black studies have been the 
most-controversiat academic 
innovation of the last decade. 
On the national and intern- 
ational levels, we find con- 
stant referrals to the racial 
schematic in the United 
States. Both laymen and pro- 
fessionals (education) iden- 
tify race and integration as 
one-of the top ten issues now 
facing the schools. Pitot 
studies, grants, fellowships, 
and proposals that attempt to 
answer or provide answers to 
this dilemma have been uf- 
successful. Agencies, found- 
ations, and institutions have 
addressed themselves to 
“part” of the answer. Pub- 
iishers nave gorged tne 
market with self-styled mutt- 
media kits for the purpose of 
“providing” materials. That 
the Negro is here to stay hab 
long been accepted as a real- 
ity-since the days of Abe Lin- 
coin. Four hundred years of 
educating the Negro has not 
resulted in any acclai 
“breakthrough.” Political 
consensus, social consensus, 
moral consensus, resist cor- 
promise. In the opinion of the 
writer, ethical focus should 
be placed upon reinforcing 
the. Black's. self-esteem 
self-concept. Therefo 
Elmer E. Wells recom 
special emphasis upon 
African past—as history, 3 
security, and as hope. 
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By WILLIAM (Sheep) JACKSON 


Some time around 1962 
papers and magazines were 
writing, reams and reams of 
copy relative to just who is 
the better athlete, the Negro 
or the white 

|have read plenty of books, 


Ba 


, 


— 


JESSE OWENS 


magazines including the 
Ebony magazine on the sub 
ject... ., 

| can remember the great 
fight between Jack Johnson 
and Jim Jeffries, the heavy- 
weight he knocked out to 
become the ~first Negro 
heavyweight champion of the 


FROM THE SIDELINES 


SHEEP 


JACKSON 


Call & Post Sports Editor 


Saturday Review...Spotlight Don Newcombe, one of the 
greatest pitchers in the history of major_league baseball. 
He was referred to as “Big Newk" by his teammates on 


the old Brooklyn Dodgers. 


The team included such greats as Jackie Robinson, the 
Star second baseman and first Black man to crash into the 
“Lilly White” world of major league baseball. Another star was 
Roy Campanelia, the all time great catcher in the major 


leagues. 


When: Big Newk became disenchanted with’ his develop- 
ment and progress here, he signed a contract to play in Japan. 
By 1962, Newk thought he would never play big-time 
baseball again, but he was holding his own in the land of the 
rising sun....He had given up on major league ball after being 
traded in 1958, two years after catching the National League's 


Most Valuable Player slot. 


After the trade he played a short time with the Cincinnati 
Reds and Cleveland Indians, but he couldn't put it all together. 
At the end of a mediocre 1962 season, he had a meeting in 
New York with Chunichi Dragon Vice-President Kazuo Takata 


major leagues. 


mt Mamaia lanen.—Tinn tana - 


Newk, when he was a good batter and great pitcher in the 
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Newk’s past netted him $30,000 for a 7 1/2-month season. 
The dragons paid transportation fees for Newcombe, his wife 
and three-month-old son. They provided the Newcombes with 
a house in Nagoya and the use of a car. Newk was allowed his 
choice of hotels when the team traveled. 

At the time Newk said that Japanese baseball was sub par 
to that in the U.S., but he said the Japanese were advancing 
fast and predicted baseball in Japan would equal that in 


America in the future. 


Reflecting on his Japanese teammates, Newk said, “they 
are anxious to learn and | have been asked about 100 
questions about how American major leaguers would do 


something. 


“They don't hustle and they are satisfied with singles,” 
Newk-would say. Today the Japanese player will hustle and 


can hit with the best 


Hank Aaron, America’s top swatter of home runs, went 
over last fall and struggled to beat the Japanese home run 
king, 10-9, and received a standing ovation. 

Big Newk reminiscenced about a run-in he had with an 
umpire in Japa. Larry Doby played in Japan, at the time, with 
the same club during the winter season 

The run-in made Newk laugh. Newk’‘s coach had pulled 
him. from the game in the 8th inning for defensive pulposes 


While standing on 


the dugout 


steps, Newk 


wrapped an orange towel around his neck to absorb per- 
spiration. The opposing first-baseman complained that the 
reflection from lights on the towel was blinding him. The um- 
pire threatened to send Newk to the clubhouse. 

Gesturing as if to say “you big dumb,” Newk said, “I think 
| laughed for the rest of the game.” 

Newk and Doby were the people's choice and youngsters 
followed them everywhere they went. The two stars helped 
Japanese Little League players improve on their hitting. nit- 


cning and fielding. 


n Newcombe played baseball in Japan as an unofficial 
goodwill ambassador from the U.S. Before he accepted the job 
he had conferred with friend Pierre Salinger, White House 


press secretary. 


=<-Newk. suggested the launching of. a U.S. Athletic Corps 
which would send groups of ‘active arid retired stars around 
the — teaching their sport's finery. 
ig Newk lent his knowledge to the pitchers in the league 

and at the time was a big help to their improvement. 

Since that time the Japanese have advanced and_im- 
proved to a great degree in the great American game of 
baseball. Big Newk played an important role 


Bill Russell Startles . 
The Basketball World 


By WILLIAM (Sheep) JACKSON 


Bill Russell startied the 
sports world when he refused 
induction into the Basketball 
Hall of Fame. 

“For my Own personal 
reasons, which | won't 
discuss, | don't want to be a 
Part of it,” sai Te. Super- 
Sonics’ head basketball 
coach. - 

This is typical of Russell: 
he was indifferent whan he 
played for the Boston Gellics. 
He has a mind of his own and 
never takes short cuts in 
whatever he has to say and 
didn't care whether anyone 
agreed with him or not. 

He of course shocked the 
Basketball Pro Hall Fame of- 
fictats 


No one deserves the honor 
more then did Russell. He 


starred as a collegian at the 
University of San Francisco 
and played 13 years in the 
NBA for the Boston Celtics. 
He also coached the Celtics 
and led them to the cham. 
pionship... 

It looks however, that 
Russell will be enshrined in 
the ‘Basketball Hall of Fame 
everi though he doesn't like 
the idea for himself. : 

The game is bigger than 
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be enshrined whether he per- 
sonally wants to be, 

During his playing days the 
battles between him and wilt 
Chamberlain were something 
to see. 

The two always. put on 
quite a show and packed 
arenas wherever they played 

The fans came to see the 
battle... 


% 


Are Blacks The 
Best Athletes? 


world 

| remember the great Jesse 
Owens, formerly East Tech of 
Cleveland and Ohio State 
who set the world on fire 
when he won the 100 meters 


the 220 meters, the running 
broadjump and ran on the 
winning relay team in the 
1936 Olympics. 

His exploits in Berlin sent 
Herr Hitler out of the Stadium 
in a hurry. He did not want to 
shake the hand of Owens 


this made his Germans look 
like high school athletes 


Negro athletes have 
flourished since the day of 
the slavery, when the Union 


troops taught the Black 
slaves, whom they freed, to 
play the great Americar 
game of baseball 

Each Saturday they played 
other teams and from that day 


way back in 1865, the Negro 
baseball playe: started 
making progress in the game 


until today there are a large 

group of Negro baseball 

players in the major leagues, . 
including Negro coaches and 

now the first Negro manager, 

Frank Robinson of the Cleve- 

land Indians. 

Even today guys in the bar- 
ber shops and pool rooms 
talk about a= physical 
education specialist at the 
University of lowa_ said in 
1937 that longer legs and 


arms gave Negro athletes an 
advantages in- running, 
events, the high jump and the 
Oe eee _——> 
To my way of thinking the . 
Negro -youth..in_the--last -39 
years has concentrated and 


dedicated themselves to be 
the best. 

They also know in order to 
reach the heights of his white 
Opponents he has to be the 
best to gain.a college 
scholarship or to make the 
pro ranks. 


Ken Norton is literally 
boxing's new star. 

While the world was taken 
swiftly into a whirlwind by the 
super colossal fight in Zaire, 
immediately following Nor- 
ton's crushing knockout at 
the hands of then champion 
George Foreman, Norton 
moved on to his own super 
colossal event. 

He was cast as: the lead 
character Mede in the Para- 
mount Pictures film MAN- 
DINGQ, based on the best 
selling ‘book by Kyle Oscott. 

Norton was chosen over 
several ‘‘name" black stars 
for the role and Hollywood is 
raving over his-performance. 

~makes— 


“debut in the heavy company 


of the likes of James Stewart, 
Susan George and Brenda 
Sykes. Paramount is already 
talking af two additional Nor- 
ton pictures. MANDINGO 
premieres in early April 
Following the Foreman 
fight, Norton fought. Beone 
Kirkman in Seattle, the bout 
breaking all attendarice 
records for any fight ever 
held in the State of Washing- 
ton orton gave Kirkman, 
who was then rated in the top 
ten-_ contenders in-the world a 
savage beating and knocked 
him out in the 7th round. 
He vaulted from near ob- 
scurity into international 
prominence by beating Ali 
and breaking his jaw and 
then following up with a 
closely contestéd rematch, 
which Ali was judged the 


winner by a split decision. 
Many felt that Norton had 
wor the fight, and then came 
the disappointing knockout 
by Foreman and the great 


101 picture opportunity. 
Now-these things are behind 
and Norton is ready to begin 
his bid for a second title shot. 

Norton is lithe and trim at 
220 pounds and says he will 
knockout Oscar Bonavena in 
the first step of his plan to-be 


the only person in world 
history to win an academy 
award and the heavyweight 
championship of the world, 
Kenny Norton was born in 
Jacksonville, Illinois, on 


August 9, 1945, the only child 
1f John and Ruth Norton. His 
father works as a dispatcher 
or the police. department and 
iis mother ts a registered 
nurse 

Kenny was-a child of the 
middle class and his weekly 
allowance. allowed him the 
time to work and practice at 
his athletic interests. 
_Mastering sports came 


easy to the handsome, 
muscular youth... He earned 
ten letters in. high school 
competition---four in track 
and three each in football, 


basketball and baseball. 
He competed in several 
events in track but 


specialized in high hurdles 


Worrs TouTOEnY” aoTty BAantea 
him a full scholarship to Nor- 
‘theast Missouri State 
College, where he _ played 
wingback and defensive 
back ° 
He was a natural in either 
position at 6'3'', weighing 210 
pounds and running the 100 
yard dash in 99. 

Ken was an elementary 
education major, but he 
found more time for fun 


Still In The Fight 
Away From Ringside 


By LARRY YAWN 


World Heavyweight. Cham- 
pion Muhammad Ali fights on 
many fronts and he wins 

He is an Outspoken man 
who talks a lot but backs up 
that talk with action and ac 
complishment. 

From here on out, Ali has 
vowed to be a “Freedom 
Fighter,” donating all of his 
future earnings to poor 
blacks. Blacks in Cleveland 
will be the first to receive the 
Ali benefits. 

. He has promised to donate 
one fourth of his $400,000 


MUHAMMAD ALI 


purse he is getting for the up- 
coming Wepner fight; to poor 
Blacks in the city, 

* He. has already announced 
his intentions of contributing 
money to a group of blacks’ 


fr tha mien mnn at on 
Se rere 


a building'on Carnegie for a 


“future black owned and 


Operated restaurant, 

Ali said he is not expecting 
or seeking «any profits from 
any venture capital he allots 
to poor blacks, 

Although Ali has not made 
real his intentions as of yer 
he does have his mind in the 
right place and thinking 


positive 

lf for some reason Ali does 
not-oris- not able to futfitHhis 
voc al ommitment, many 
Blacks would not feel disap 
pointed 

They have learned through 
experience not-to build their 
hopes to high. Politicians and 
assassins, if there is a dif- 
ference, have been tutors in 
that field. 

Personally, Ali has too 
Pany. good solnte-to..4-esisr 
now, the man does what he 
sets out to do, but not even 
Ali can pull the world out of 
poverty by himself and he 
knows this. 

Ali said, “I! challenge all of 
you Black lawyers, doctors 
and other rich black folk to 
make a similar commitment 

Ali has keen foresight and 
he knows his efforts would be 
greatly complemented if-the 


so-called well off blacks team 
together to help’ their 
brethren 


Not all, but many influential 
and wealthy blacks~ have 
made great strides because 
of the efforts of the Black 
masses. 

They've made progress 
through blacks efforts, on 
blacks backs and over black 
bodies, but yet and still well- 
off blacks do not have one 
united effort to help alleviate 
the poverty of their brethren. 

Granted .that. there. are 
black individuals .such as 
Sammy. Davis Jr., who contfi- 
buted $1,000 to each Black 
schoo! in the Negro College 


Fund. thay are ton faw and — 


widespread 

Ali recognizes this and ap- 
parently is trying to bring 
about some kind of progress 
through his challenge. 

Once more, for those who 
did not hear or see it before, 
Muhammad Ali has looked 
back, if he ever looked 
away, and he saw millions of 
poor blacks 


chasing women and his 
athletic endeavors than he 
managed for books. 

At the end of two years he 
gave up the campus routine 
and joined the Marine Corps. 
That was’in 1963 just prior to 
the Vietnam buildup. 

“1 thought the Bares was 
great for me," Norton has 
since said. “It taught me how 
to. discipline—myself, get 
along with others and under- 
stand the meaning of 
sacrifice.” 

According to Ken now, 
“There's a great similarity 


_between...the..Marines...and.... 


boxing. We had to physically 
work hard-in the Corps and 

“practice constant self-denial 
and its the same way training 
for a big fight. 

1 didn't find any women in 
boot camp and | don't have 
any around when I'm 
training.”...Norton was 
married prior to leaving the 
Corps---and divorced two 
years later with custody of his 
then 15 months old son, Ken 
Jr. 

“My son and | have a very 
good relationship: We're 
more than father and son: 
we're friends. | use the same 
basic rules my parents used 
with me but | try to adjust 
them for, his personality. 

Instead of just telling him, 
we discuss’ his problems. 
He's very bright and started 
to learn Spanish at six." 

Kenny discovered boxing 
while getting himself set in 
the Marines Communications 
division. “! played football in 
the Corps but then the war 
started stepping up a lot of 
the players got sent to Viet- 
nam,” Ken explained, “So | 
started looking around for 
another sport. 

“Actually, t had. volun- 
teered two or three times for 
Vietnam but they never took 
me, so | followed a friend's 
advice and joined the boxing 
team." 

Ken's Marine Corps record 
was impressive---24 wins, one 
loss, with All-Marines titles in 
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_ Kenny Norton’s 
.~ Star Ils Rising 


1965, 1966 and 1967 as well 
as North Carolina A.A.U., 
Golden Gloves, International 
learned his fundamentals 
from the best. 

He became a sparring part- 
ner for Joe Frazier aud Zora 
Folley. It was while he was 
working with Frazier that Ken 
met Eddie Futch. Futch then 
became trainer for both Nor- 
ton and. Frazier and guided 
Ken's early and fundamental 
development. 

Following the death of 
Yank Durham, Futch returned 
to training Frazier only and 


Norton-is now: trained by Bill... --- 


Slayton, a veteran trainer with 
fighters mental and physical 
process. 

“i'm a very ore mee 
guy," Norton said, ‘Bi 
realizes Eddie molded me 
and now he only modifies the 
bad points. He doesn't 
scream at me, but rather we 
sit down and discuss the 
problems I'm having. 

“Screaming brings on a 
mental block and Bill is quick 
and sharp and understands 
how to make me respond.” 

The high point of Norton's 
career to date is his defeat of 
Muhammad Ali. “It was a 
feeling of total elation when | 
walked out of that ring in San 
Diego,"" Norton said. Kenny 
Norton is at the top of two 
world’s and hopes to climb 
still higher. He-is a strong 
young heavyweight who can 
punch and box. 

Ken is one of the physically 
most awesome men in 


boxing. He has proven that: 


he can give it and take it. 
Norton is a man of great self 
confidence and he will go 
into his fight.with —his 
dedicated determination to 
win, 

Paramount pictures says 
that MANDINGO may gross 
tons of money and Ken Nor. 
ton says that he will rise to 
the glowing heights of suc- 
cess both as an’ actor and a 
boxer. Ken Norton is truly a 
star in boxing. 
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BLACK HISTORY SUPPLEMENT 


In the following “calendar of events” 
compiled by the’ Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, the scholar, teacher, 
student and the layman will each find items 
of deep interest, for as incomplete as is this 
offering, it still encompasses events in 
politics, economics, culture, . scientific 
development, education and all other phases 
of life which help make our country great. In 
the interests of historic perspective this 
“calendar” does not include any individual 
whese contribution was not well under way 
by the turn of the century. It is hoped that 
each event will stimulate your imagination so 
that you will make it a point to engage in fur- 
ther study in order to gain a moré complete 
and necessary: knowledge of the Negro 
people in American History. 4 

Inside this supplement you will also find 
many facts about events and personalities 
that have influenced the quest for Negro 
rights since the turn of the century. 


Jan. 1, 1831 The Liberator First Published by Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison. This. newspaper was a forceful 
support of the Negro people’s demand for 
freedom. Despite violent attacks and op- 
position it was uncompromising in its fight 
against slavery, activating countless 
organizations. 

Jan. 1, 1863 Emancipation Proclamation Issued by 
Abraham=Lincoin. This manifesto contained 
what the Negro people had been pleading and 
fighting for. It showed that a large section of 
the white population had come to realize that 
the United States could not exist. as_a nation 
WIINOUT Treeing tne .Negro people. And it is to 
the understanding and courage of Lincoln that 


must be credited the execution of this will of ° 


the people. - 

Jan. 13, 1869 First Convention of Negro Labor in 
United States. This convention came after the 
white labor groups vacillated on their respon- 
sibility to Negro workers. It declared through 
its organizer and president, Isaac Meyer, that 
the cause of labor would be infinitely ad- 
vanced if Negro and white laboring men pulled 
together for the same wages and conditions of 
work, and that the white worker had 
nothing to fear from the equality of his Negro 
brother, for all the Negro wanted was a fair 
chance. 

Jan. 21, 1816 Founding of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Objection of white mem- 
bers of a congregation to the number of 
Negroes who attended worship resulted in the 
founding of the-African_Methodist Episcopal 
Church. This not only gave the Negro people 
an avenue for religious expression but a center 
for other organizational activity in the interest 
of the uplift of the entire people. 

Jan. 26, 1863 54th Regiment Mass: Volunteer tn- 
fantry Authorized. This all-Negro regiment 
fought 18 months without pay rather than ac- 
cept less pay because of color. It saw action in 
every theatre of operations in the Civil War, 
fighting for freedom along with 20,000 other 
Negro troops. 

Feb. 1879 First Exodus of the Negro People from 
the South. Bad crops, yellow fever, 
unsuccessful efforts on the part of Negro 
Sha Gt imMerrTacia: Government, Vorwice, au 
sence of educational facilities, widespread 
disenfranchisement and abuse of Negro 
women forced this exodus of 50,000 Negroes 
within a few months. 

Feb. 12, 1790 Anti-Slavery Memorial Signed by 
Benjamin Franklin. Franklin's last public act 
was the presentation of this memorial to the 
House of Representatives. In this document, 
signed by him as president of the Abolition 
Society, he asked Congress to exert the full 
extent of the power vested in them by the Con- 
stitution to discourage slavery. 

Feb. 14, 1817 Frederick Douglass, Statesman, Born 
a Slave. Hero of the fight for freedom in the 
United States. A slave who transformed himself 
into an editor, leader and statesman — symbol 
of what the enslaved Negro people could 
become. 

Feb. 14, 1879 Blanche K. Bruce, Negro, Presided 
Over U.S. Senate. A signal honor for a member 
of this newly-freed people. As Senator from 
Mississippi, Bruce served one term during 
which he worked diligently to improve 
navigation of the Mississippi River, defended 
the Indians and opposed discrimination 
against Chinese immigrants on the basis of 
color. , . 

Feb. 25, 1870 Hiram Revels Took Oath of Office in 

-U.S. Senate. Born a free Negro, Hiram Revels 
was appointed to finish the unexpired term of 
Jefferson Davis in the Senate. He served on 
the education and labor committees, ad- 
umanatad Ablaslianianl Lacan samalen 

Feb. 28, 1776 Phillis Wheatley Received by George 
Washington. Born in Africa, sold into slavery, 
she learned to read, and wrote poetry of such 


talent it @xcited the attention of General 
Washington. 
Mar. 1896 W.E. B. DuBois’ First Book on Slavery 


Published. This began the career of one of 
America’s greatest scholars -- novelist, 
historian, scientist, educator. in 1900 he wrote 
prophetically, “The problem of the 20th cen- 
tury is the problem of the color line.” 


Mar. 5, 1770 Crispus Attucks Killed in Boston 
Massacre: Grispue Att .@ runaway slave, 
was the first American to fall in the Revolution 


for American Independence. 
Mar. 6, 1820 Slavery Protected By. Missouri. Com- 
promise. The first act of aggression on the part 


Important Dates in the History of 
the Negro People in Our Country 


of the slave states. While it was called a “com- 
promise,” it forced the admission of 3 slave 
states--Arkansas, Louisiana and Missouri for 
one free state, Maine, and set the pattern for 
continued struggle on the slavery issue. 

Mar. 6, 1857 Supreme Court Hands Down Dred 
Scott Decision. It revealed the power of the 
slave-holders, for what should have been a 
minor. technicality of the law turned out of 
great political importance and legally settled 
the status of the Negro. It voided the line 
established by the Missouri Compromise and 
affirmed the right of a slave-owner to take his 
human, “property’’ anywhere in the United 
States. 

Mar. 14, 1794 Eli Whitney Invented the Cotton Gin. 
It cheapened the production of. cotton and 
therefore increased the demand for slave 
labor. This made slavery the foundation not 
only of the social system of the South, but of 
Northern manufacture, and international com- 
merce. Further, it created a new labor problem 
involving all white labor, both in Europe and in 
America. 

Mar. 16, 1827 Freedom's Journal, 1st Negro 
Newspaper, Founded. Its thesis was: ‘We wish 
to plead our own cause." It called upon the 
500,000 free Negroes to fight against slavery 
and discrimination, 

Mar. 30, 1870 15th (Right to Vote) Amendment 
Ratified. It abolished race, color and previous 
condition of servitude as a bar to the right to 
vote, and gave Congress the power to enforce 
this legislation. 

Apr. 4, 1892 Harry T. Burleigh Started His Musical 
Career. Harry T. Burleigh, composer, arranger, 
singer. He captured the dignity and beauty in 
the music of his people and by his refined 
arrangements made their songs standard 
favorites with concert artists and their audien- 
ces. 
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power to use the armed forces to guarantee 

“xe freedmen equality before the law in matters of 
property and in security of person. 

Apr. 10, 1833 London Acclaimed tra Aldridge in 
Drama, “Othello.” Born a free Negro in New 
York. His brilliant performance indicated the 
cultural contribution the Negro could make, 
given the opportunity. 

Apr. 16, 1862 “Colonization Plan". Rejected by 
Negro Americans. Invited to the White House 
by Lincoln to consider a plan for voluntary 
colonization, they honored his “purity of pur- 
pose” but stated firmly that Negro Americans 
wanted complete equality in the land of their 
birth. 

Apr. 20, 1853 Frances Ellen Harper Began Work as 
an Abolitionist. The first Negro woman 
novelist: Born free,-this novelist, poet, tectuer 
and school-teacher devoted her life to the 

* cause of freedom and equality after her first 

contact with the Underground Railway. 

28, 1839 International Incident of the 
“Amistad” Captives. This shipload of captured 
Negroes headed for slavery overcame their 
captors, creating an international incident. 
John Q. Adams, at 73, took their case ‘in 
defense of freedom. ; 

May 3, 1851 Ralph Waldo Emerson Joined Anti 
Slavery Movement. Essayist, poet, lecturer, 
philosopher, he was so incensed by the 
Fugitive Slave Law, which he termed an “im- 
moral law which everyone would disobey," he 
became an active anti-slavery partisan. 

May 6, 1790 Publication of Benjamin Banneker's 
Almanac. Born free, this pioneer American 
Negro scientist was a respected correspon- 
dent of Jefferson, and another strong 
argument against slavery because his 
achievements proved what the Negro could 
contribute to America: 


May 28, 1851 Sojourner Truth Attended Women's 
Rights Convention.-By her masterful oratory 
and definition of “Women's Rights” this slave 
whose freedom was purchased turned a white 
women's convention, heckled by outraged 
men, into a meeting of respect and admiration. 

May 26, 1836 John Quincy Adams Began Fight for 
Right to Petition. House of Representatives 
passed gag rule to stop petitions- against 
Slavery, resulting in Adams’ long fight to 
uphold Constitutional right to petition. 

May 30, 1822 Denmark Vesey's Carolina Freedom 
Plot Exposed. Vesey, a free Negro, executed a 
masterful plan for the liberation of his people. 
It failed only because one of his followers was 
a traitor. 

May 30, 1854 Kansas-Nebraska Slavery Com- 
promise Bill Ratified. Stephen A. Douglas’ 
“Squatter Sovereignty" bill made the Missouri 
Compromise illegal and further extended 
slavery. It sharpened the struggle over Slavery, 
brought about new political alignments that 
practically. killed the .Whig party, 
badly divided the Democrats and helped bring 
into existence the Free-Soil Republican party. 

June 1, 1865 Freedmen’s Bureau’ Launched 
Historic Program. Provided rations, health 
facilities, land, built hospitals and schools for 
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Apr. 


dune 7, 1899 Carter G. Woodson Began Lite-Lon 
Teaching Career. Teacher, author, historian. 
major influence in opening the rich, extensive 
field of Negro history to the public. Founder.ot 
Negro history week. 

June 10, 1895 |.B.P.0. Elks of the World Organized. 
Desiring a fraternity to ensure security, the 
Negro was forced to form their own branch of 
the Elks. Today their organization, with its civil 
liberties and education program has more than 

membara: 


‘iia 13 ARGH "Slavry AS tis” Pybioned by 


Theodore Weld. very /As It Is," according 
to Frederick Douglass, did as much to 
denounce slavery in ‘early mes as Uncle 


Tom's Cabin did later. Weld was a central 
figure in the Abolitionist movement. 

July 1896 National Association of Colored Women 
Organized. It recognizes the full responsibility 
of the Negro woman as a citizen, a wife and a 
mother, and pledges itself to train its members 
to work for the highest accomplishment of 
these ends. 

July 4, 1832 Mrs. Stowe's “Uncle Tom's Cabin" 
Published., This book. aroused thousands of 
readers to work for the destruction of the evil 
of slavery. It sold more than 300,000 copies the 
first year. Lincoln called Mrs. Stowe “The little 
lady who made this big war.” 

July 10, 1875 Birth. of Mary McLeod Bethune, 
Woman Leader. Educator, business woman, 
veteran campaigner for greater equality. Foun- 
der of the National Council of Negro Women. 

July 14, 1881 Tuskegee Institute Enrolled First 
Students. Its methods of instruction profoundly 
influenced the educational methods, especially 
along the lines of vocational training. Its foun- 
der, Booker T. Washington was one of the 
country’s greatest educators. 

July 20, 1848 World's First Women’s Rights Con- 
vention. The only man at the convention who 
spoke in behalf of the resolution for woman 
sufferage was Frederick Douglass. In later 
years, the women erected a memorial to his 
contribution. 

July 28, 1868 14th (Citizenship Rights) Amendment 
Ratified. The second in the series of amend- 
ments guided by Charles Sumner to give the 
Negro people full status, This one extended 
citizenship and provided for representation in 
Congress. 

Aug. 2, 1850 Wm. Still Started Underground R.R. 
Passenger File. Wm. Still, who operated ore of 
the busiest stations on the Underground 
Railway kept a complete file’ on each 
passenger who passed through. 

Aug. 6, 1846 Wilmot Proviso to Limit Slavery 
Defeated. The Wilmot Proviso, although never 

wvworwveor: 
the slave and free states and served as a par- 
tial basis for the platform of the Free-Soil party 
and, later, of the Republican party, of which 
Wilmot was a founder. 

Aug. 13, 1892 First Issue of Baltimoré Afro- 
American, Newspaper. The oldest of the five 
largest ‘newspapers devoted exclusively to 
recording the activities and contributions of 
the Negro people. 

Aug. 20, 1619 First Negroes Brought as Slaves to 
Jamestown, Va. Beginning of the involuntary 
importation of human beings to America, 
which brought a profit up to $50,000,000 a year 
for more than 200 years to the traders and 
owners. 

Aug. 21, 1831 Nat Turner Struck for Freedom. 
Organized revolt against the inhuman con- 
ditions under which his people were forced to 
live in slavery. Though it failed, it further 
dramatized the Negro people's determination 
to. be-free. 

Aug. 26, 1852 Charlies Sumner..Made Famed 
“Freedom” Speech. This speech set the North 
to thinking. Sumner was now the leader of the 
only political party, the Free-Soil party, that 
had a wholesome anti-slavery plank in its plat- 
form 

Aug. 27, 1858 Lincoln-Douglas Debate at Freeport, 
Illinois. It was in these senatorial campaign 
debates that Lincoln further projected his “a 
house divided against itself cannot stand,” 
thesis. Though he lost that election to Senator 
Douglas his popular vote laid the basis for the 
support that was to make him the next 
President of the United States. : 
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Sept. 1. 1896 Georae Washinaton Carver Raoan 


Work at Tuskegee. Pioneer educator and 
scientist, whose development of the peanut 
and sweet potato led to vast new industries) 

Sept. 12, 1784 Masonic Order, Negro, Chartered by 
Prince Hall. Organized by the early champion 
of Negro rights, Prince Hall, now. an 
organization of 200,000. 

Sept. 14, 1896 Bert Williams Started Successful 
Broadway Career. Bert Williams, a brilliant ac- 
tor, story teller and pantomimist was forcedto ° 
blacken his face clownishly with burnt cork to 
be “accepted.'’ Despite this painful restriction: 
Williams and the artists around him not only 
pioneered for the Negro musical comedy per- 
formers but gave the theatre a stvie of dancing 
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Institute Of Urban Studies 


Reluctantly we learn of Dr. Thomas 
Campbell's resignation as director of 
the Cleveland State University Institute 
of Urban Studies. Under his leadership, 
the institute has established strong 
links between CSU and the community 
and has served as a valuable resource. 
The civic and social involveménts of Dr. 
Campbell and his staff have touched 
almost every area of urban life which 
apparently is a problem to some people 
at Cleveland State. 

The _tnetitiuta._it__ ice _eaid hans nat 
engaged in sufficient empirical 
research. Perhaps not, but the applied 
work that has been completed has been 
both important and useful. More 
significant, however, is that it has en- 
couraged action. Adding to the body of 
existing knowledge is the purpose of 
academic research, but it is equally im- 
portant, if not more so, for a public 
university serving a large metropolitan 
area to address the realities of life. In 
the absence of sufficient funds to. do 
both, the Institute has chosen most 


LIKE IT IS 


judiciously. 

Apart from research, the Institute ap- 
pears to be the only gradu; degree 
granting unit of CSU which »s a good 
mix of students, black and whit , male 
and femaie. Furthermore, the success 
of this university, established to train 
Greater Clevelanders_to work in_this 
area, is bést measiired by the quality of 
those graduated. 

Urban Studies graduate students are 
fortunate to be exposed to a number of 
romoatant nracticina nrotacsinnale 
who teach part-time. These persons 
provide the vital practical balance to 
the-theory- pure-academics so™~highly 
regard. Because of this balance, 
however, Urban Studies graduates suc- 
cessfully hold responsible jobs all over 
the country. We need look only to many 
government offices, private agencies 
and service organizations to see that 
Thomas Campbell and his staff have 
made some excellent deétisions. 
Cleveland State University will be well- 
advised to do likewise. 


BY REV. ARTHUR ZEBBS 
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Black History Neglected 


Finally, some things are happening 
across Ohio; and now, particularly in 
Columbus, to suggest that we may be 
on our way to restore and reveal the 
true and neglected history of blacks in 
the state and in Columbus. 

First, the Ohio Historical Society has 


launched a special project to find out 
and atucy tha history of hiacke in 
Columbus. 

Johnny Hall, the special project 
director, is organizing the black com- 
mun in Columbus, in conjunction 
with Black : Studies departments at 
Ohio State and Denison, to begin 
research and study of the life and 
history of blacks in Columbus. 

There is much more known about the 
hist of blacks in Cincinnati and 
Cleveland. Just recently a book was 

iblished about the history of blacks in 

leveland. Columbus needs one, too. 

One of the problems of Freeney 
evidence and material about Columbus 
ig the fact that the history of blacks is 
recorded in so oe An ways. It is 

ing to take a of intense in- 
vestigation and a lot of corroboration of 
these facts and investigations to give 
an accurate history 
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to be an arduous task to find 

those minutes. 
Biacks. have not been prone to 
records on a consistent basis. 
‘We have to rely on the memories of our 
Realise of we i into 
and history of the black com- 


newspapers (white) and business 
organizations such as the Chamber of 
Commerce may have kept some 
records of the concerns and issues per- 
taining to black life in the community. 
An intense search must be launched. 


The material we receive will have to 
be evaluated and assassad vary 
craefully. We do not want a history of 
propaganda, but a true and accurate 
history of what happened to blacks in 
the past. 


One suggestion might be to com- 
mission, either through the state or 
through some agencies, a search and 
research committee to work in 
cooperation with the Ohio Historical 
Society. It is going to be difficult for the 
Ohio. Historical Society to do it alone. 


Some years ago | submitted a 
proposal to the Model Cities program to 
earmark some funds for this kind of 
research. For the life of me | never 
a from agp at e was oe 

ve years ago | submitted this proposal. 

The local chapter of the Association 
For the Study of Afro-American Life and 
History was also interested in this 
pares to the extent of endorsing it. 

aps the Model Cities Program was 
not the appropriate place to go. 

The churches could provide for some 
funds to su this project. Fur- 
thermore, it is possible to get some 
funds from various foundations to sup- 
~ The project should fave a staff of 
several people. This ph be should take 
several years to do it uately. There 


Ohio Historical Bocity, The CALL 
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THE BIG ROAD 


BY WILLIAM O. WALKER 


By Sister CARRIE HUNTER 
Student Virginia 
Union University 


There is no uniquely Black institution 
in the United States that has served as 
the emanating force of Black communal 
life and activity in the same manner as 
the Black Church. Either speaking 
historically or contemporaneously, the 
Black church has to be. acknowledged 
as the primary force around which the 
Black community has, and to a greater 
extent than many realize, does now 
revolve. It is the oldest and only in- 
stitution in the Black community which 
has both a physical and spiritual 
presence unchallenged by any other-in- 
Stitution, Black or non-Black. 


BLACK CHURCH- 
INSPIRATION 

From Black historians such as Carter 
Woodson, and sociologists such as E. 
Franklin Frazier, we learned that the 
early Black church existed as the arena 
out of which all issues relating to Black 
life and existence could be addressed. 
it served as a social hall where Black 
people could fellowship and share 
talent. One has tosearch diligently in 
the entertainment world to: discover a 
renouned personality whose talent has 
not in one way or the other been nur- 
tured by the Black church. It was the in- 
spiring amens and hallelujahs that 
burst forth from the lips of Black 
congregations that began pulling the 
best out of Aretha Franklin, Shirley 
Caeser, Mahalia Jackson, C.L. Franklin, 
James Cleveland, O.L. Holiday and the 
list goes on. Roberta Flack, Cicely 
Tyson, Flip Wilson and others have 
been influenced by the Black church. 

In addition to serving as the social 
hall in the Bla¢k community, the Black 
church was and is chief property- 
owner, business activity supporter, and 
Black education promoter. Out of 
meagre resources, during - crucial 
periods in Black history, the Black 
church struggled to build educational 
institutions at all levels. The Black 
church, as the arena of Black political 
life, was the only place during and after 
slavery where the Black community 
could learn the art of politics as it 
strategized to help the white community 
understand that the Black community's 
Jesus was saying something different - 
from the Jesus talked about by the 
white community. The Black church 
produced a Martin Luther King, Jr. and 

alcolm X; eventually serving as -the 
spring board of the Civil Rights 
Movements. 


THE BLACK PREACHER 

The Black Church as the indisputable 
giant in the Black community is further 
evidenced by its ability to give birth to 
an individual as unique as the Black 
preacher. Whether we are talking, about 
Black inventors, physicians, judges, 
lawyers, teachers, entertainers or 
preachers, the one individual who has 
had the most influence in the Black 
community is the Black minister. 


‘Historically the Black minister served 


the Black community as preacher, 
teacher, psychiatrist, family counselor, 
community organizer, plaintiff, defen- 
Uo, tawyor, JuUyge ou jury. 1 1S Wr wie 
Black minister ~that we note more 
profoundly certain aspects of our 
African heritage. The traditional 


We have just concluded the obser- 
vance of Negro History Week in many 
communities throughout the United 
States. In some cases it was a ritualistic 
observance, with meetings and 
speeches about great Black men and 
their achievements in various fields of 
endeavor. in others it was marked with 
“folk festivals" or such cultural events 
as concerts, displays of books by 
Negro: authors and art exhibits 
featuring African sculpture and the like 

Here and there, however, some com. 
munities and organizations found a 
more meaningful way to celebrate 
Negro History Week, now popularly 
known as Black History Week, by 
focusing _attantinn on some of the 
lessons that can be learned from the 
history of the Negro struggle which can 
give perspective, understanding and 
guidance in. coping with problems 
facing. us today. 

_One such problem is the stepped-up 
campaign of white “backlash” against 
further Negro progress, and the semi- 
official sanction to this “thus far but no 
farther” approach that was initiated in 
the White House under the. ad- 
ministration of President Richard Nixon 
in his callous — and successful — en- 
ticement of the once solid “Democratic 
South” responsible for his unpreceded 
“mandate” from every state in the union 
one one in the 1974 presidential elec- 

ion. 

Certainly we can feel great pride that 
modern historians are belatedly recor- 
ding the heroic roles played by the 
descendents of slaves in the develop- 
ment of our nation. And ever more cer- 
tainly have Black Americans made 
phenominal. progress in the past two 
generations. 

Some Negro leaders meee that great 
gains have been made in the Negro 
struggle in recent years. They cite 
ja baled Court’ rulings against court 
enforcement of race restrictions in 
housing, some _ isolated al victories 


_againat asanradation in _ hiohar 


~~ education, passage of a number of But Black” 


state and city fair employment 
laws, scrhisgion of a few outstanding 
individuals to. formerly tily-white 
cultural, sports and entertainment 
fields, and scattered appointments to 
government and United States posts. 
Along the path of such reforms they see 
the eventual elimination of the ro 
Problem" in America. 

Some of these leaders are r to 
conclude that there is thus no n for 
radical change in our social system in 


“Graer te win tui equanty ror Wegrows in * 


the United States. 
But this reasoning is not only absurd, 
but dangerous, to the future progresa of 


WORLD ON VIEW 


BY CHAS H. LOEB 


Negro History Week 


specialists (i.e., priests, prophets and 
religious founders) were community 
giants in these areas. They were the 
tribal leaders in every sense of the 
word, In a summary description of the 
rece specialist, John S. Mbiti 
writes: 


‘In_ short, the medicine-men sym. 
bolize the hopes of society: hopes of 
good health, protection_and security’ 
from -evil forces, prosperity and 
good fortune, and ritual cleansing 
when harm or impurities have been 
contacted. These men and women 
are not fools; they are of the average 
intelligent and devoted to their 
work,-and those. who_are_not, simply 
do-not prosper or’get too far.’ 
During the. past several years the 
Black church and its leadership have 
been the targets of constant criticism, 
much of which has been valid and well 
founded. However, because much of 
the Black church tradition as a unique 
Black institution has been oral, the 
Black church has too often been un- 
derstood by antagonists as a carbon 
copy of the White church with a little 
less sophistication in worship. This, of 
course, is a very poor assessment of 
what the Black church. is about,and is 
contradicted by the continued powerful 
influence of ‘the church amon 
freedom-loving people. The Black 
church as the docile, easily 
exploited and apathetic institution 
described by some contemporary 
writers is the exception and not the rule 
in the Black community. 

Finally, the Black church has been 
the unique incarnation of Christ in the 
world. It has addressed the poor, out- 
casts, and disinherited while remaining 
attractive to those who view 
it as the bridge by which they achieved 
prosperity and security in life. Some of 
the members of the Black church, like 
some of Christ's followers during his 
earthly sojourn, have been -weak- 
minded, impulsive, deviant, arrogant, 
exploitative, and doubters of the faith. 
Consequently the Black church in 
some instances has not served the 
good of the Black community because 
it failed to communicate the Gospel 
message of. individual and community 
salvation or ‘liberation. On the other 
hand the Black church has*withstood 
the loss of many who no longer see it 
as relevant and the persecution of 
others who view it as mythological and 
oppressive. The Black church has been 
verbally crucified by present-day 
radicals only to be resurrected as the 
primary institution in the Black com- 
munity through which one can reach 
the masses of Black people. 


-PREGNANT WITH 
POTENTIAL 


The study of the Black churches in 
this report has been conducted to 
provide factual information on what 
some Black churches have done, and 
are doing with new incentive to 
promote the realization of the Kingdom 
of God..on earth. Black ministers and 
lay persons speak openly about their 
understanding of their purpose and 
mission in the world. It is hoped that 
this study will enhance the readers un- 
Sor manunty Vt au a@ppreciauoln Tor ne 
unique contribution the Black church 
has made and is making as an in- 
dispensable agent of human liberation. 


the Negro in these United States. Black 
History Week should serve as a remin- 
der that eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty----even of that limited liberty we 
now enjoy. 

We come to this Black History Week 
equipped with some formidable tools 
for our ultimate salvation; We are more 
numerous, better-educated,_.more 
representative of the middle-class in 
both outlook and income, and, at long 
last, beginning to use the power of the 
franchise as a weapon far more effec- 
tive than violent or non-violent protest. 

It is one thing to bask in pride over 
the achievements of past heroes, but 
much more meaningful to have the 
ghoste of nact hernac hask in nrida 
over our determination to use the tools 
they have provided through blood and 
tears, to effect our own salvation. 


EDITORIAL 
IN RHYME. 


BY CHARLES H. LOEB 


The Meditations of Methuselah Brown 
merica's No. | Exponent of Horse Seuse: 


RESTROSPECT 


It's true that in the long-ago, | 
Black kingdoms were in.power, 
And nations nourished by the Nile 
Knew mankind's finest hour. 

But only remnants of the past 

Are left to tell the story 

Of early kings and kingdoms -black 
Who shared that early glory. 


Who came, by force, to our climes, 
Need not dig deep to find their pride, 
For Blacks of modern times, 

Have written well into the book 

That telis the thrilling story 

Of how a nation, newly born, 

Has risen to full glory: 


No matter that historians 

Obscured their valiant deeds, 

Their story now is fully told 

And fulfills all our needs 

To (ake Tew Prue it Wal wo-are 
And what we aim to be, 

‘Because Black heroes paved the way 


To guarantee our liberty. a 


Readers 
Opinion 
Black World 


Column 


We have recently lear- 
ned. that- we. -incorrectly 
credited the writing of 
our three-part December 
BLACK-WORLD.VIEW. 
column on “The Energy 
Crisis in Africa” to Walter 
Rodney. The article was 
actually written by Ernest 
J. Wilson Ill, a doctoral 


science at the University 
of California, Berkeley. 


co-ordinator 
California Black Energy 
Colloquim and has pre- 
viously written on 
“energy crisis” for the 
Review of Black Political 
Economy. We would ap- 
preciate it if you would 
inform your readers of 


Please. forgive us for 
inconvenience 
we may have caused you. 


In the struggle, 
Betty Norwood 


Atlanta, Georgia 
Trouble In 
Parole System 


How nice it is to see 
persons in positions of 
high authority, admit . the 


meaning the “Shock Pro- 
law. Seemingly 
the Adult Parole persons 
- are being more. shocked ~ 
than the person intended. 
They should 
“E" for Effort for admit- 
ting our faults, this is 
always the beginning of 


Now may we hear how 
they propose to correct 


whatever it may be, if the 
change does not benefit 
all concerned, it again 
will be a gross injustice 
to’ some human being. 
And this we can do 


The weakness in the 
law is, it does not benefit 
all concerned. 

The law, no doubt was 
conceived with the wrong 
goal in mind therefore, it 
had no alternative except 
to become another Rule 
of Grave Injustice, among 


re’ mind can’ 


profitable laws for our 
land. | would hope that 
this would be a starting 
place for 
men/women whose duty 
it is to perform such task. 

If one chooses to know 
may be ob- 
tained, | refer them to the 
scripture, Philippians 4:6- 
8. This for sure if applied 
will help get any job com-. 
pleted and ail 


Sincerely yours, 
(Mrs.) Fannie M. Lewis, 


C.P.0. Director 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Security 
and You 


By C.C. JAMISON 


My mother can- 


years ago, but would like 
to have this protection 
now. Can she re-enroll? 

A. If she has cancetled 
her Medicare medical in- 
surance only once, your 
mother can sign up for 
the protection during the 
first 3 months of any year. 
This year's period ends 


. I'm going into the 
hospital in February. Is 
the Medicare hospital in- 
surance deductible still 


$84 
A. The hospital 
surance deductible under 


benefit periods starting 
after December 31, 1974. 
The increase keeps the 
deductible in line with the 
national average cost of 
one day’s stay 


Q. | get social security 
retirement payments, and 
I've heard that’ the 
amount | can-earn this 
year without losing any of 


- i thle” le “tein . ‘ 
Gescendants Of thé slaves "what is the new amount? have racial integration without some sort ol 
You .can. earn as anion + aor 
much as $2,520 In 1975 


reduction in your social 
payments, . For 
Papert meet 
1 in benefits w 

ithheld, But no mat- 
ter how much you earn 


your full social secu 


bodies elsewhere, which must 
Loar We sotoniolons bate ns and 
an minced a - niently beat + i, 4 


tlal gainful work in your 
own bwsiness. 


CAPITAL 
COMMENT | 


BY JOHN B. COMBS 
Call and Pest 
ColemBes Bereae 


Dems Hold Fate Of Rhodes 


‘Depression Proof’ Plan 


Democrat legislative leaders may not buy Gov. 
James A, Ri ‘ four-point plan designed to make 
Ohio a “depression proof” state. But with unem- 
ployment skyrocketing at bullet speed, to do other- 
wise, they are apt to be hardput for an explanation 
that will be accepted by their constituents back home. 

Rhodes’ proposals, all requiring amendments to the 
State Constitution, must be 
before they can be placed on the ballot for a vote by 
the electorate. Democrats are in control of the Senate 
21 to 12 and dominate the House 59 to 40. 

His four-point plan ‘calls for, granting a tax 
abatement to industry in up to 11 jor Ohio cities. 
Rhodes invisions the creation of 100, bs through 
the implementation of the bold and thought-provoking 
innovation. 

Rhodes, while Democrat Legislators were pon- 
dering the feasibility of the tax abatement plan, hit 
them with a $1:6 billion. mass transportation proposal, 
a massive low cost housing program, and a $2.56 
billion bond issue to clean up and improve Ohio's 
deteriorating cities. : , 

Since the state’s debt Is limited by the Constitution 
to $750,000. without-a vote of the people, Rhodes’ 
proposals are obviously born dead unless the 
Legislature votes to place them on the ballot and 
allow the people to decide the fate of the package in 
total or in part. 

Rhodes’, a Republican, is hopeful of convinci 
Democrat yee of the dire need and the ef- 
fectiveness of his plan, If it is to win a place on the 
June 3rd, ballot, ‘it must be approved by the 
Legislature in time to be submitted to the Secretary of 
State on or before March 5. 

Democratic legislators, even if for no other reason 
than political bias, are hostile toward the Rhodes 
program. However, with the 99 House members 
having to face the voters next year, as will about half 
of the 33 Senators, they are most likely to rely upon 
their constituencies to dictate the direction t 
should go on Rhodes’ massive “depression proof” 
program. F 

State Senator M. Morris Jackson, Cleveland, is a 
non-smoker and he doesn't believe_others like him 
should be forced to inhale fumes from tobacco which 
“has. proven to be a health hazard to those who 
smoke.” 

Contending that it is an “imposition on the rights of 
all non-smokers, young and old alike,” to be exposed 
to tobacco fumes in public places, Jackson has in- 
eees a bill designed to outlaw smoking in public : 
places. 

Under provisions of his bill, smoking would not only 
be forbidden in such places as bars, restaurants, 
theatres, churches, schools and opera houses, but it 
would also ban smoking in the ate and House, 


colleges and numerous other. public places. 
Jackson, noting that airplanes and some public 

places prohibit smoking in certain areas, said his 

measure has support of the Ohio Lung Association, 


TO BE 
EQUAL 


VERNON E. JORDAN JP 


Executive Director, 
Nati Urban League 


New York’s 


“Massive Resistance” 


There's very little to be said in favor of people who 
are outspokenly against desegregating the schools 
except that they are at least honest about it. 

There's no mistaking the feelings of the people of 
South Boston who hoot at and throw rocks at black 
children bused into their neighborhood. Nor is there 
any mistake to.be made about-the old-line last-ditch 


segregationists who never heard of the 1960p era = 


cling to their racism. 

But all of these people, however mistaken they me 
be, however vicious the result of their racism is, still 
say openly what's on their minds. That is something 
you can deal with — it's all out in the open. 

But there’s another kind of new segregationist 
who's made an appearance. And this breed is more 
subtle and sophisticated than the old. He'll pay lip 
service -to-the ideat-of-integration:-He'll- even taik-at 
length about what a shame it is that schools are still 


ated. 
wr an excess of dishonesty, he'll even condemn 
those who throw rocks and act in such an ugly man- 
ner. After all, why throw rocks or drop your good man- 
ners when the same results can be accomplished in 
other ways. 

What spurs me to these comments is the most 
TSCein — GnG Most Siatant “ci ths acts of 
the subtle Se egmorye. 

The New York State Board of Regents is the policy- 
making body for the New York State school system. It 
has the reputation of being a liberal that 
governs one of the most progressive systems in one 
of the most progressive states. That reputation is wor- 
thless today. 

The reason is that the Regents recently issued a 
new policy on integration that, stripped of its double- 
talk, means that it is adopting the South’s old 
discredited “massive resistance policy.” New York's 
‘vane that suiaerninte th 5 to and | 

more than one way to st in the 
schoolhouse door. y 

Their policy statement is framed in such a way as to 
gain support by using code words. For example, It 
starts out by saying that “Integration does not, by 
definition, require that racial quotas be used....” But 
waving the red flag of as backfired. The 


anche meh Bt 
, Ie Gye Vi Wirat | Walt 


- Ameritan Jewish Congress, Opposed to racial 
Tiopents’ statement 


quotes, quickly condemned the 
laring: 


ig: 

“We have difficulty understanding how the extent of 
integration in a school district, and the effectiveness 
of an er deo program, can be ascertained without 
reference 0 numerical progress in a school-by-echoo!l 


basis. 

I've the same difficulty, and | 
wit anand beyond raed third Grade count ae 
behind the Regents double-talk. 


the Regents” clairi 
“imply qu balance in all schools..." 
i Pha nee Mane 1b lene, dhe me Bde ae wee | 


is . : : 
pup statement of policy, which will deal race 
relations in New York a terri je setback, was opposed 
by the state's lop educational authorities, who were 
to launch a series of integration orders to 
various cities still operating segregated school 


i eenoinct nam cos Soe btn een 
oa one 
has promu and upheld ig, numercus’ Osage. 
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Be THE COUNTRY, 19 HAD A HIGHER 
RATE OF SUSPENSION FOR MINORITIES 


AS | SEE IT 


By LUCIUS 


&, LEE 


Call & Post: Columbus Bureau 


The Edward J. 


There is an old. Latin 
phrase ‘gradus ad par- 
pang = meaning steps to the 

There is a story of the 
“ Autobidgraphy of Miss Jane 
Pittman” a black woman 
stepping over southern laws 
by drinking from a public 
fountain, going. around 
hazards -and-obstacies: 

The story that follows en- 
compasses both incidents 
‘including that old jargon 
‘rags to riches’ except rags 
were not in the picture at the 
time | first knew him but he 
was the shoe shine boy ona 
_corner_ just south of where 
the new state office tower 
stands. 

There is where | found At- 
torney Edward J. Cox 
working his way through 
Ohio ate -University and 
Law school back in the mid- 
thirties. This is not to say that 
the attorney was a rarity for 
many of Columbus’ top 
professional men worked 
thelr way through school.as 
bellhops and on many other 
odd jobs. 

The point to make is that 
Attorney Cox lived through 
that era of so much deni 
and in the shadow of that 
tallest building known to him 
at the time as the AIU 
Building. Could he have ever 
fancied that he could pursue 
his desired profession and 
somé day occupy office 
space in- that building 
knowing that the black man 
of that day was off limits to so 
much of downtown Colum- 
bas? 

To be sure there were old 
buildings with office spaces 
on High St. at the time and 
there were colored tenants, 
since former white occupants 
had left the buildings for finer 
quarters. 

But all any colored pro- 
fessional could do was to go 
into the AIU Building to see 
someone about something 
and the other colored merely 
shined brass and cleaned 
halls. 

There was that opportunity 
to go to the top floor and look 
at the city panorama but — 
otherwise, holding office 
space — that was as taboo as 
getting a residence on East 
Broad St. 

Now Attorney Cox has 
sumptuous offices in the 
LeVeck Tower, that is what 
they:.call the building after 
much history-making lately. 
See what is meant by the at- 
torney in that building — Like 
Miss Pittman walking up to 
the taboo water fountain and 


taking a drink. ——-—~ 
Attorney Cox, after ob- 
taining «the law degree, 


worked in the City Attorney’s © 


office for & time. This was not 
there. Colored people began 
to try out white restaurants 
and theatres following World 
War || after the Vanguard 
League made it unpopular to 
refuse entrance or service 


we re pe pee 


Cox Story 


because of race, creed or 
color-——* . 


Several colored persons 
tried to take lunch at a na- 
tional chain restaurant but 
found the eggs, of that 
famous dish, had a topping of 
dirty floor gleanings. 

Attorney Cox learned of it 
and told the City attorney 
who, unfortunately, made 
himself-unpopular with party 
big wigs, of the lily white 
brand, by going to the 
restaurant iaandmenent and 
threatening to prosecute if 
there was a repetition of 
mixing dust parr dirt with food 
for human beings. When the 
City Attorney failed in reelec- 
tion, Attorney Cox struck for 
himself and clients. 

One cannot say this saga is 
unusual, for it typifies the 
courses sO many oT tne 
colored professional men had 
to take. But Attorney Cox has 
another chapter few, if any, 
experienced. He was a 
student in law school but had 


to drop out because of a long © 


sustained ilirress to 
recuperation. That was in the 
‘00's. 

Certainty that he would 
surmount that iliness was far 
less than a sure thing but 
careful maternal care and his 
patient adherence to medical 
direction had him back in law 
school preparing for that 
gradus and parnassum — a 
suite of rooms in the LeVeck 
Towers. 

That_occupancy may seem 
so insignificant but those of 
other years of colored 
citizenry of the city, it would 
have been an occasion for 
great celebration for them, it 
would have meant slapping 
Jim Crow down. 

There are newer buildings 
and may be available regar- 
diess of race but the old 
tower opening the door — 
significance is insurmoun- 
table. It is the same event as 
that trip of the old colored 
lady up to the southern city 
fountain to get a drink. 

The colored of the city are 
accust6med to so..muchs 
Everything is so natural these 
days. They even take in sup- 
per theatres. But those of the 
other days -- a little amazing. 
It is what should have always 
been but it was not and 
colored people had to live 
with citizen privations. | 

it is difficult to present a 
graphic. picture of the 
significance of Attorney Cox 
in his attorney's office but, to 
an old Columbusite, it is a 
_ saga of attainment on the 
part of a people struggling 
towards first class citizenship 


to. go where a-colored person 


has the money to go, to live 


where_a colored person can. 


attord to live — to rent oftice 
space where he wants to. 
Attorney Cox is the saga per- 
sonified for he saw when that 
could be and sd lives when it 
is. 


IRS Offers Free Help 


In Preparing 


CLEVELAND, Ohio ~ Nor- 
thern Peal) taxpayers who 
“ve difficutty preparing their 
income tax return can get 
free assistance from the In- 
ternal Revnue Service by 
contacting the IRS. 

Robert J. Dath, IRS district 
director for northern Ohio 
said_‘‘the IRS isencouraging 
taxpayers to make use of its 
toll-free numbers listed in the 
tax package if they need help 
in completing their tax 
forms,” 

In addition, Dath said, that 
more than 80 free publica- 
tions can be obtained simply 
by calling the IRS toll-free or 
by mail on the order blank in- 
cluded in the tax forms 
package. These publications 
cover in detail some of the 
most common questions tax- 
payers have. 


Things You Should Know 


.  PYCTOM ANU WINWErrUr ine 
SPINGARN MEDAL, HE WAS WORLD: 


FAMOUS FOR HIS PORTRAYAL OF THE 


Tax Returns 


Taxpayers who find that 
their_tax questions_are so.in- 
volved that eferring to a 
publication 0 ~~ *tHe- 
phone query is inadequate, 
may visit an IRS office for the 
free help in completing their 
returns. 

IRS toll-free telephone ser- 
vice is available Monday 
through Friday from 8 a.m. to 
4:45 p.m->The phone numbers 
are: Akron, 253-1141; Canton, 
‘455-6781; Cleveland, 522- 
3000; Toledo, 255-3730; 
Youngstown, 746-1811; Other 
areas, (800) 362-9050. 


Dath asked taxpayers who-- 


come to IRS offices for help 
with their returns to list all in. 


aa daduotianne on 
Gone an ™ GoGucs wre 


separate sheet of paper. 
which he said, “‘makes~ it 
easier for our employees to 
provide the necessary 
assistance,” 


‘ Vide 


TITLE ROLE IN EUGENE O'NEWLL’S "EMPEROR 


sJONES’G1.ASSIC. / HE DIED IN ELOREDGE PARK, NJ, 


2 et ee 


ON MAY 6, 1930, Ar AGE 5! / 


Crh riental Peat 


e. sequently ripen? 


LAST YEAR THAN FOR WHITES.— 


CHANCE TO EX- 


THE SUPREME 
COURT RULED THAT 
SCHOOL AUTHORITIES 
MAY NOT SUSPEND A 
STUDENT WiTHOUT 
GIVING REASONS WHY / 
ANOLET TING THE 
STUDENT HAVE A 


PLAIN HIS CON~/, 


NEA President Hails 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — Na- 
tional Education Association 
President James A. Harris 
heralded the U.S. Supreme 
Court decision requiring 
hearings in student suspen- 
sions, pointing out that the 
ruling is expected to have a 
major impact on student 
discipline procedures. 

Harris termed the decision 
“a great victory in NEA’s fight 
to -bring about equal 
educational opportunity and 
fair treatment for all 
students.” NEA had entered 
the case as a friend-of-the-- 
court in behalf of the Ohio 
students. 


“We are elated,” Harris 


said, “that minority: students. 


who. are disproportionately 
represented in the q®arter-of- 
a-million students expelled or 
‘suspended abbually’ in this 
country will now have a 
chance to defend themselves 
against arbitrary and unfair 
actions.” 

The former Des Moines, 
lowa, teacher emphasized 
that when a student's status 
is threatened, he or she is en- 
titled to notice and a hearing. 

Harris said that ‘we expect 
this tuling to bring about im- 
portant changes in suspen- 
sion practices which in the 
past —-disrupted learning, 
created stigmas, and jeopar- 
dized students’ future careers 
in school and at work." 


Tne case had been ap- 
pealed by Columbus, Ohio, 
school administrators who 
challenged the ruling of the 
three-judge federal court in 
Columbus. 
Court, in backing the lower 
court decision, supported the 
Claims of the nine Columbus 
high school students who 
had been suspended. The, 
students had contended that 


Look 


The Supreme. 


Supreme Court Ruling 


their legal entitlament to a 
public education cannot be 


taken away without due 
process procedures. 
The 5-4 decision in the 


class action suit strikes down 


an Ohio law ‘that permitted: a- 


school administrator in many 
cases to suspend a student 
for 10 days or less without 
giving the student advance 
notice of the charges against 
him nor a chance to defend 
himself. 

The Supreme Court upheld 
the lower court's ruling that 
the students were denied due 
process of law in violation of 
the Fourteenth Amendment 
because they were ‘“‘suspen- 
ded without hearing prior to 
suspension or within 
reasonable time thereafter.” 

The case grew out of the 
summary suspension of the 
black high school students in 
Columbus in February” 1971 
in the wake of racial disputes 
involving Black History Week. 

NEA supported the case 
(Goss v. Lopez) through its 
DuShane Emergency Fund, 
established to protect the 
civil and human rights of 
teachers and _ students. 
Joining NEA as friends-of— 
the-court last June were the 
National Committee for 
Citizens in Education and the 
Education Law Center, Inc. 

The organizations’ brief 
emphasized that what was at 
issue was not a school ad- 
ministration's right to 
suspend students when the 
circumstances are ap- 
propriate, but only its right to 
suspend without a hearing. 
The Columbus school ad- 
ministration asserted — but 
the Supreme Court did not 
agree -- that student disrup- 
tion always creates. an 
emergency, thus making prior 
hearings unnecessary. 


and 


Learn 


By A.C. GORDON 


1. Who have been the only 
two Republican Presidents of 
the U.S. to serve a full eight 
years of the terms to which 
they were elected? 

2. In what state are seven- 
teen of the twenty-five 
highest mountain peaks in 
the U.S.? 

3. What is the most efficient 
mechanical method of in- 
dividual travel? 

4. What-is the longest ship 
canal in the world? 

5. What state, with the 
“largest number of American 
Indians, has no Indian reser- 
vations? 

6. How old is the American 
motor vehicle industry? 

7. What was the better- 
known name of the painter, 
Anna Mary Robertson? 

8. Wnal iS reputed to be the 
coldest inhabited spot in the 
world? 

9. What famous American 
aviator made the first solo air- 
plane flight around the 
world? 

10, What is the oldest “in- 
gf a. higher learning” 


> or “what” is the champion 
noise-maker of all insects? 

12. Who was the first U.S. 
President to have an aide 
who bore the title of ‘Press 
Secretary"? 

13. What is the world’s 
tallest monument? 

14, What is the oldest city 
under the American flag? 

15; What of 
people killed in automobile 
accidents are pedestrians? 

16. What 


sed is 
mus"? 
17. What popular fruit is 
unique in the fact that if it is 
icked off its tree while still 
mmature, it will not sub. 


the “gluteus 


48. How many words does 
the average Person speak In 
wre wayr 

19, Who, in the Bible, was 
the father of (a) Jonathan: (b) 
Ham; (¢) Solomon; (d) Jacob; 
(e) David? 

20. What U.S. city has ue 
largest fresh-water port in the 
world? 


in. the human. 


long. 5. Oklahoma. 6. 
Celebrating its 79th anniver- 
sary this year. 7. “Grandma 
Moses” (1860-1961). 8. 
hansk, Siberia, with 
rded temperatures as 
low as minus ninety degrees. 
9. Wiley Post, in July 1933. 
10. Harvard University, foun- 
ded at Newtowne’ College in- 
1636. 11. The cicada. 12. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who in 
the 1930's appointed 
Stephen T. Early to that post. 
13. The Gateway Arch, in St. 
Louls, eee oe west- 
ward expansion, and rising 
630 feet high. 14. San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, founded In 1521. 
15. Almost seventy per cent. 
16. The buttock muscle 
which extends — — 
17. Orange. LE 
proximately 25, 000. “wo s. 
19. (a) Saul; (b) ears (c) 
20. "Phi Seipiie’ ‘with fifty 
miles of waterfront on the 
Delaware River. 


VETERANS 


NEWS 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Veterans 
and their families are asking 
thousands of questions con- 
cerning the benefits their 
Government provides for 
them through the 
Veterans Administration. 

low are some representa- 
tive queries. Additional: in- 
formation may be obtained at 
any VA office. 


Q — | just received an 
honorable peso after 
two years of mi 
hear the Veterans intaare: 
tion ides free Gi Bill 
benefits for veterans like ma 


— WhO GIGH'T TINISH Nigh SCNOOT. 


Is that true? 


A ~ Yes, and the assistance 
won't be charged against 
our basic. entitlement. 
Buggest you you apply ly to the VA 
regional office in your state. 


Q = What are some of the 


advantages of GI home 
| had ioe. “be ears of 
m serv ore wy. 
Lawrence | am th ning id "or 

am thinking o ng r 
this benefit , fom ha Vern 


Administration” 


LBJ, FBI Spied On 
Dr. Martin L. King 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
(NBNS)._....A_skittish incum. 
bent. President Lyndon 8B. 
Johnson used wire taps and 
F.B.|. surveillance to keep 
posted on the activities of Dr. 
Martin Luther -King Jr. and 
other civil rights spokesmen 
at~the-1964 Democratic 
National Convention held in 
Atlantic City, N.J. 


Close tabs were also kept: 


on conversations and 
meetings between black 
leaders and then Attorney 
General Robert F. Kennedy 
whose brother,—President— 
John F. Kennedy, had been 
gunned down by an assassin 
in Dallas in Nov, 1973. 
Johnson, according to 
secret FBI memos, feared a 
draft movement for Kennedy 
might emerge from the con- 
vention delegates and 
thought it most likely to start 
among civil rights groups. 
Because of the amount of 
illegal wiretapping going on, 
the conversations of sen- 
ators, congressmen. and. 
apparently tens of others 
were recorded from bugs 
planted in hotel rooms, con- 
ference ‘rooms and even in 
civil rights headquarters not 


in the convention center area. 


Knowledge of the extensive 
nature of this activity became 
known to the Senate 
Watergate Committee, largely 
on the basis of interviews and 
memos composed by Leo T. 
Clark, then in charge of the 
. FBI's Atlantic City office. 

‘Clark, a 22-year veteran of 
the FBI, said Johnson ‘or- 
dered bugs placed in the 
hotel suites of Dr. King and in’ 
a ‘storefront’ used by the 
Congress On Racial Equality 
(CORE) and other activist 
groups, 

The: reason that this infor- 


mation did not come out 
during the Watergate 
hearings of- 1973 was 


because it involved the 1964 
election campaign and the 
legislation which set.up the 
committee narrowed its 
inquiry to events surrounding 
the 1972 Republican and 
Democratic election cam- 
paigns, a Committee 

The FBI bugging team was 
under the personal direction 


of Cartha D. DeLoach, 
assistantto the _late FBI. 
Director J. Edgar Hoover. The 
super secret nature of the 
operation was underscroed 
by the fact that it was kept 
from Robert Kennedy, who 
technically is Hoover's boss 
as Attorney General. In 
reality, Hoover never had a 
boss, 

All--information. collected 
was transmitted to President 
Johnson over a telephone 
line specially installed to 
bypass the White House swit- 
-chboard: 

Individuals signaled out for 
snooping included civil rights 
activist Fannie Lou Hamer 
and other members of the 
Freedom Democratic Party 
who challenged the seating 
of a white delegation. 


Assistant FBI Director 
DeLoach instructed local 
agent in charge Clark to 


scout the Clairridge Hotel 
where King was staying and 
bug his rooms. It was done. It 
was also highly illegal. The 
FBI has no right unless it is 
done under court supervision 
and to protect the national in- 
terest. The bureau was 
clearly on a political fishing 
expedition. 

Since these revelations, the 
FBI has refused to talk or to 
make available its agents 
who were alleged to have 
been participants. They ap- 
parently won't be able to stay 
mum forever, however, since 
both committees in both the 
U.S. House and Senate are 
investigating the charges. and 
planning to hold hearings. 

According to Clark's 
memorandum submitted to 
the Watergate Committee: 
“Robert Kennedy's activities 
were of special interest, in- 
cluding his contacts with 
King. There was particular in- 
terest in learning who was 
seeking the support of the 
black leaders and the 
maneuvering of the black fac- 
tions with regard to the 
seating of the Mississippi 
delegations.” it read. 


Both Robert Kennedy and 
the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther 
King Jr. were to die several 
years later, targets of 
assassin's bullets. 


Racial Quotas Barred 
In New York Schools 


. ALBANY — (NBNS) — The 
state Board of Regents 


barred__racial quotas—in—a—common learning environ-_ 


school's enroliment as 
evidence of the school's in- 
teyrauon onus. 

Dr. Kenneth B. Clark, the 
lone black member of the 15- 
“member of the board branded 
the new policy “shameful” 
and said he would seek legal 
means to have it repeale: . 

Joseph W. McGovern, the 
chancellor of the Board of 
Regents said the measure 
was a ‘dilution’ of the 
board’s earlier support for in- 
tegration. He called on his 
colleagues to defeat it. 

The new ruling is expected 
to touch off prolonged 
debates on the whole issue of 
integration versus racial 
quotas. 

The new policy states in ef- 

« *sct.that.the Regents ar W_ 
prepared. to judge a-sch 
district's degree of com- 
pliance with set integration 
laws by the extent of its ef- 
forts “to bring about equal 
Opportunity” among students 
rather than apply the 
numerical standard of racial 
enroliment ratios that have 
been used by the courts and 
administrators in the past. 

“Integration does not, by 
definition, require that racial 
quotas be used in deter-. 
minin the proper or 
deelrahls composition of 
population within a school,’ " 
said William Jovanovich, the 
author of the new statement. 


“if a school district is 
making, and has made, a 
serious effort to bring about 
equal opportunity for children 


of various ethnic groups to 
Intermingle and to share a 


ment, then the Regents main- 
tain that the population of a 
Selkwer weveussey a ourrvevl 
district need not be required 
to be comprised by, or be 
measured by ratios of quotas 
of white to black (or hispanic) 
students.” 

“In short,” the statement 
concluded, ‘racial in- 
tegration does not, in the 
Regents statement of policy, 
imply quantative racial 
balance in all schools within 
a district.” 

Calling for rejection of the 
new measure, Chancellor 
McGovern said the 
statement's reference to 
quotas and ratios are like 
“straw men who are easily 
blown down in a soft wind. 

And in.a reference to the 
melBaailG *Tacial imbalance 
in the state's public schools, 
he said: “This is a problem 
that vexes the state and the 
nation. It has got to be solved 
if this country is to remain 
together as a nation, and | 
think that this statement is an 
attempt to put off this issue.” 

M vern observed that 
the new statement was oc- 
casioned by the preliminary 
integration orders sent out to 
five cities by Education Com- 
missioner Ewald B. Nyquist 
two weeks ano. 

Observers believe that then 
the ~~ potiey was 
ceemeped undercut 

stlorte to integrate 
In Buffalo, Lacka- 
wanna, Utica, Newburgh and, 
Mount Vernon-five cities in’ 
New York State. 


Questions 


and 


Answers 


Q. | have a 66-year-old un- 
cle who | believe may be 
eligible for supplemental 
security income payments. 
What are the requirements to 
get these payments? 

A. The’ supplemental 
security income program 
makes monthly payments to 
people with little or no in- 
come and limited resources 
who are 65 or over or blind or 
ulwaureu; Twur were wer ye. 
information ‘about applying 
for payments by calling or 
} di any social seourity of- 
ice. 

Q. What is the name of the 
form | have to use to report 
my household employes’s 
wages for social security, and 
where can | get the form? 

A. The form is Called “Em- 
for Ho 's Quarterly Tax Return 
for Household Employees (for 

Geciat: —Sosectt = -ond: 2nd: pas 
oan “get It at any Internal 
Revenue Service office. 

Q. My, mother cancelled her 


Medicare medical insurance 
two years ago, but would now 
like to have this protection. 
Can she re-enroll? 

A. |f she has cancelled her 
Medicare medical insurance 
only once, your mother can 
sign. up for the protection 
during the first three months 


of any year, 

Q. | plan to apply for sup- 
pene. security 
papers will j néed to take to 
the Social rosy office? 

A, it will save time if you 
take along materials which 
show your inoome and value 
of property and other resour- 
ces, such as your check. 
books, savings account 
books, stooks and bonds, lite 
insurance policies, auto 
registration cards, latest real 


ate tax Matements, last 
year's eons Ss 5 rats Bases 
Wa forme, denoe of ail 


other ineort, & and your social 
security card. . 


_income 


Assistant Secretary HUD/EO ; 


TAKE CARE. 


The means of maintaining 
and improving home proper- 
ties were highlighted in a 
recent column. 

There are a variety of good 
plans with reasonable terms 
that are available to the 
homeowner seeking finan- 
cing. for property § im- 
provements. 


<-TFhereare—pitfalis and 


cautions for~those inex- 
perienced in selecting a con- 


source of information, - 
Another good approach 

before deciding on a con- 
tractor -is to solicit written 
bids from several different 
firms. You must make sure 
that each of the bids is based 
on identical specifications: 
and that the grade of ma- 
terials proposed for .use bt 
the bidders are the same. A) 
great’-variance” in’ the~ bi¢ 
“amounts will caus@& 
questions, and you should 
ta ous why the bids vary so- 
wi 


oe 


A 
A 


tractor or inexperienced in _ 


“the technical language and 
requirements of a contract. 
Any questions you have you 
should ask, and if the answer 
Is not satisfactory or seems 
incomplete to you, ask again. 
After all, it is your money you 
are spending and it is your 
home. 

It is in your own best in- 
terest to take extreme care 
when selecting a contractor. 
Check around to make sure 
that the contractor you are 
considering is‘one that’has a 
reputation for both good 
workmanship ‘and for 
honesty. 

Probably the best method 
for checking the work- 
manship and honesty of a 
contractor is to check with 
your friends or associates 
that have had experience 
with the firm or individual you 
are considering. In this way, 
you would probably also have 
the opportunity to take a look 
at the workmanship per- 
sonally. 

However, in the event you 
know no one who has em- 
ployed a contractor for home 
improvement work, there are 
other methods of checking 
the firm. 

You can start by checking 
the firm's place of business 
to see if it is an established 
business rather than a fly-by- 
night operator. It may also be 
possible to check the firm’s 
rating and reputation with 
building-product distributors 
and wholesale suppliers 
established in the community 
or personally known to you. 

Then, of course, you can 
consult local organizations 
that rate business in 
your community. 
organizations include the 
Chamber of Commerce and 
the Better Business Bureau. 
Many cities now have non- 

‘ profit or government spon- 
sored consumer “watchdog” 
agencies that would be a 


lili TUSKEGEE SUIT 


MONTGOMERY, Ala.-- 
(NBNS)-— A tentative settle- 
ment reportedly has been 
reached in the $1.8 million 
damage suit brought against 
the U.S. government as a 
result of 
syphilis experiment. 

U.S. Attorney Ken Vines 
declined to give details of the 
settlement being worked out 
with Tuskegee attorney Fred 
Gray, who has been repre- 
senting the survivors of some 
600 Macon County black men 
who unknowingly partici- 
pated in the U.S. Public 
Health Service experiment. 

“Word of the ~ tear ettie- 
ment” leaked out when trial 
of the case in U.S. District 
Court was cancelled shortly 
before it-was to begin; 

Vines said he expects the 
settlement to be brought 
before U.S. District Judge 
Frank Johnson, Jr., before 
the end of the year. 

Forty men survived from 
the more than 600 who took 
part in the experiment which 
allowed their syphlis to go 
untreated so the Public 
Heat Service Coun OvLsEerve 
the long-term effects of the 


untreated disease on the, 


human body. 
Participants in the Tuske- 
gee experiment were not told 


Fora SUPER SOFT fe feeling 6n 
your face and body 

SUPER SOFT 

Soap contains | th "ot 
Coe tor thal sott, youtty 


Such, 


—" Reported 


the Tuskegee 


“Glan. Although many infants 


ake sure you totally | U 
derstand the contract -before 
you sign it. It should be clear 
and explicit, stating the type 
of improvements to be made, 
and the grade and quality of 
the materials to be used. 

The contractor should spell 
out for you in exact terms the 
entire cost to you of the total 
job, the amountof interest you 
will pay on the loan, the 
amount you will pay in ser-— 
vice charges, the amount of 
the ‘/monthly “payments that 
will required of you and 
the umber of monthly 
payments you will have as 
make. 

When the improvements” 
are completed you will be 
asked to sign a completions. 
certificate. When the com 
pletion certificate is signed; : 
you have certified your ap-. 
proval of the work and the 
materials and authorized the. 
lender to pay the contractor.5 
the money you borrowed. It is 
essential that you make sure;. 
therefore, that the work has. . 
been finished in the manner.” 
stated in your contract. 

If you personally pay the 
contractor always do ‘so bys? 
check or money order. This. 
not only will be of aid lfa@ ~. 
dispute occurs as to si, 
payment, but will be sup Ay 
portive of any deductions s.>- 
made on your income t 
forms. 


Improvements to youRs = 
home are a good investment: 
and an asset to your com= 
munity. Further information 
concerning home _— im- 
provements can be found in 
HUD's pamphiet, ‘Fixing Up 
Your Home: What To Do And 
How To Finance It," available 
free from any HUD Office or 
by writing: U.S. Pet ears bd 
of Housing ad Urbamsd 
Development, ublication ony 
Service Center, Room B-258,) jc 


451 Seventh ‘Street, S.W.,9/1 
Washington, D.C. 20410. Any 
IRB 


they were suffering from the! od 
venereal disease. They were'@!* 
led to believe that they were!” 
receiving medication for'™ 
relatively minor ailments. 

The syphilis -experiment!09 
began in 1932 and continued'"’ 
for 40 years, long after aden 
became possible to treat the?” 
disease with modern drugs. '°% 


Thumb-Sucking 
Is Learned : | 


Thumb-sucking is now 
considered to be learned 
behavior 7attier then a sign of 
emotional disturbance, — 
cording to the medical j 
nal American Family Phy < 


suck their thumbs, most 
children cease doing so by 4 
the age of four. nog 
If. thumb-sucking _ persists !09 
beyond that age, parents 0 
should seek advice from a v7! 
pedodontist or orthodontist. ert 
Most dentofacial develop- 4 
ment occurs between -the wal 
ages of four and 14, and one 
about one-half of maloc- jo 
clusion. (improper alignment >t 
of the upper and lower teeth) 91/b 
are the direct result of oral 1um 
habits,. such as thumb- ‘tlw 
sucking. Aang 
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Bergamot Hair Condi- 
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FREEDOM TRAIN 


_ 


Underground Railroad Strong 
In Columbus, State Of Ohio 


The dream of freedom 
rested on every slave's mind. 
Just as Canaan lured 
Moses’ people to the 
ised land, the north 
ned the slaves witn 
visions of liberty, 
unrestrained freedom, and 
equal justice via the Un- 
derground Rallroad. . 
usands and thousands 
boarded the train, destined 
by Providence to slice a path 
through thé wretched south 
towards their satvation, but 
many passefigers forfeited 
their lives to slave hunters 
along the way. 

The exact origin of the 
name Underground Railroad 
still eludes historians; but 
evidence cites’ that some 
sembiance of the movement 
has existed since slavery’s in- 
ception. 

A runaway here, an 
escapee there, always fleeing 
their bondage. to. at first 
isolated famities and scat- 
tered communities, no doubt, 
constituted the rudiments of 
the movement; but by 1840 
single paths and byways had 
merged into an institution. 

Two George Washington 
letters, written in 1786 and 
dated May. 12 and November 
20, spoke of systematic ef- 
forts to aid black men. The 
first spoke of a siave of Mr. 
Dalby in Alexandria who 
escaped to Philadelphia 
where efforts to recapture 
him were frustrated by 
Quakers who had formed for 
that purpose. 

The second letter reported 
that he had sent his slave un- 
der the care of Hon. Willian 
Drayton, but he later 
escaped. The embarassed 
gentleman promised every 
endeavor to apprehend him 
but encountered difficulties 
with “certain citizens of 
Philadelphia.” 

Always cloaked in secrecy, 
they movement was subjected 
to penalties of the law (The 
Fugitive Slave Act 1850), con- 
tempt of neighbors, and the 
relentiess espionage of slave 
hunters scouring the land in 
various disguises in an at- 
tempt to crack the code. 
“Grapevine telegraph” com- 
munications about fugitive 
slaves were sent in special 
signals, whispered conver- 
sation, passwords-and coded 

es. 

Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois 


were most favorably situated 
for slave refugees, but par- 


LEWIS H. LATIMER 
1848-1928 


ticularly Ohio which was next 
to Virginia where the bulk of 
the slaves existed. Of 1670 
workers, 1540 were in Ohio, 
37% of them in Columbus; 
James Poindexter, Lewis 
Washingt6n, William 
poston ah and John Ward 
them. 

awit the. Dred Scott 
decision in 1857, it nullified 
the _blackman's citizenship 
and _placed_tugitive—slave 
holders’ in a most precarious 
position. No longer were the 
slaves safe-in just free 
territory, but the focal point 
had to become Canada. 

The reaction of black folks 
in Columbus was anger to 
the court's decision and they 
called a meeting at Second 
Baptist Church on Sunday, 
Oct. 7, to pass the following 
resolution: 

“That a truckling spirit and a 
cringing disposition marked 
the- entire~ course of North 
Senators and representatives 
who in any way favored this 
diabolical enactment, 
honored with the name of the 
law and that they have 
thereby rendered themselves 
obnoxious to their con- 
stituents and to the civilized 
world. 

“That we earnestly advise 
all fugitives, if any there be 
among our midst to quit their 
peaceful homes and seek an 
asylum in a land of liberty 
beyond the lakes. 

“That there be a committee 
of five appointed whose duty 
shall be to appoint and 
regulate a vigilante com- 
mittee in the city of Colum- 
bus to protect our citizens 
against the seizures of slave 
owners, their agents, or their 
attorneys.” 

A white physician, Dr. 
Coulter, lived on the east side 
of Third St. between Long 
and Gay Streets (then the 
heart of town) and held many 
abolitionists meetings in his 
home. 

L.G. Van Slyke’s home on 
E. Town St. was a terminal. 
While hiding Rosetta Arm- 
stead, an escaped slave girl 
who eventually found 
freedom in New England, the 
blacks presented him with a 


tall silver pitcher inscribed, 


with his name in appreciation 
for his kindness to the slaves 
he had housed. 

Professor Siebert claims 


that the Underground Rail- 
road was one of. the greatest 
forces which brought on the 


Civil War and the demise of 
slavery. The south accused 
the north of lack of faith in 
enforcing the Fugitive Slave 
Act. 


lot of abolitionists, some 
Quakers, some New Englan- 
ders, some, black and white 
falks, were not only hostile to 
the law, but overtly defied “it. 

im—the 1800's, America 
began an 
Revolution which is. still 
going on. More sthan 100 
years. ago, our scientists and 
engineers started to devise 
new products for mankind 
along with newemachines to 
make things faster, better and 
cheaper. Dreams and visions 
became ideas, which in turn 
gave birth to material goods, 
jobs and, for many prosperty. 

Unfortunately, this 
prosperity and the flow of 
ideas behind it were often 
blocked for many black” 
people. Education, for exam- 
ple, was denied to slaves and 
rarely available to freed 
blacks. Only through courage 
and perseverance could 
black men offer their ideas to 
the world. They overcame 
severe challenges. 

Before emancipation, black 
men were not considered 
citizens and, therefore, could 
not obtain patents. Because 
of this, :many black inventors 
concealed their identities or 
gave their ideas to others. For 
example, Jo Anderson, a 
Negro on the plantation of 
Cyrus McCormick, is said to 
have made “a- major _con- 
tribution to McCormick’s har- 
vester, but Anderson is 
credited in the records as 
.only a helper. Another un- 
named black man is sup- 
posed to have contributed 
much toward the invention of 
the cotton gin. Norbert 
Rillieux, a free Negro, inven- 
ted a vacuum pan in 1846, 
which vastly improved the 
refining of sugar and helped 
develop the sugar industry of 
Louisiana. 

In 1913, 50 years after 
emancipation, a detailed 
study of black inventors was 
made by a Negro. He was 
Henry E. Baker, assistant 
examiner for the United 
States Patent Office. Despite 
difficulties in proving all that 
black people had done, 
Baker found that they had 
been granted about 1,000 
patents during those 50 


The north and its zealous 


“Thdustrial 


THE CHALLENGE 10 BLACK IDEAS 


JAN ERNST 
MATSELIGER 
_ Inventor-1852-1889__ 


GRANVILLE T. 
woops 
Inventor, 18656-1910 


BENJAMIN 
BANNEKER 

——nventor-Astronomer—— 

1751-1806 


years. * 
Some of these pellets are 
as familiar as the potato chip 
of Hyram Thomas, a Saratoga 


chef, the ice cream of 
Augustus Jackson, a 
Philadelphia confectioner, 


and the player pianos of J.H. 
and S.L. Dickinson, The study 
also pointed out that black 
people had invented hun- 
dreds of large mechanical 
devices and 
every day, including-a folding 
bed, letter box, ironing board, 
detachable car‘ fenders, 
various models and improved 
versions of printing presses, 
elevators, fire extinguishers, 
steam and railroad engines 
and, of course, the inventors’ 
favorite, an egg beater. 

The outlook for inventive 
Negroes improved in the 
twentieth century. One of the 


_ GRANVILLE WOODS, 1856- 
1910 - Granville Woods has 
received over thirty-five patents 


Memphis: Black History 
Sights; Fort Pickering 
Marker, Crump Bivd., site of 
Civil War fortification. man- 
ned by the 3rd iment of 
Colored Heavy Artillery. 

W.C. Handy Park and 
bronze statue, scents li 
Beale St. 


expandable van. 


= Lihiversity 


Expo-Tech trailer. 


= SARVER— 


items we use" 


1. At the Cleveland debut of Expo-Tech, 
Syivester Gilham (left), president of the East 
Cleveland Board of Education, and Len Visci, 
Superintendent of schools for East Cleveland, 
meet with Arnold Pinkney (right), president of 
the Cleveland Board of Education. 


2. Students at a Cleveland junior high school 
wait in line to enter the huge, 40-foot 


3. Expo-Tech guide Vincent Thompson 
explains a display to two students from 
Cleveland's Harry E, Davis Jr. High School. 
Thompson is an engineering student on GE's 
PIMEG program at Case-Western Reserve 


4. Students neve fun ‘while observing basic 
principles of science and math in Expo-Tech. 


5. State Senator M. Morris Jackson, District 
21, looks over one of the exhibits inside the 


4 aeorae w. 
Sclentist-1864-1943 


most ‘notable was Garrett A. 
Morgan, who became a hero 
on July 25, 1916. An __ex- 
plosion had trapped a'dozen 
men in a tunnel 228 feet 
below Lake Erie. Morgan was 
called to help with his newly-- 
invented gas mask. Wearing 
the mask, Morgan was able to 
enter the tunnel and rescue 
several of the men. Several 
years later, Morgan invented 
the traffic light just as the 
automobile was to.become a 
large part of American life. 

Almost all innovators have 
had to overcome hostility and 
scorn in, presenting their 
ideas to the world, That black 
scientists overcame these 
hurdles, as well as social dis- 
crimination, only adds to the 
wonder. of their 
achievements. 


for his inventions. He is credited 
with the invention of a steam- 
boiler furnace, an incubaior, 
automatic air brakes, and many 
other devices. Some of his elec- 
trical inventions were sold to 
General Electric, American Bell 
Telephone, and Westinghouse 
Alr Brake Co. His railway tele- 
graph system helped to stop ac- 
cidents between moving trains. 
Woods was born in Columbus, 
Ohio, and taught himself 
technical skills. Like many poor 
boys during his period of 
American history, he went to 
work young-at the age of ten. 
When he died, he had built a 
reputation as a great inventor of 
electrical and mechanical 


Tom Lee Memorial, foot of 
Beale St. on the riverbank, 
commemorating a Black man 


-who saved 32 lives after a 


boating 9 mishap. 

Lorraine Hotel Plaque, 
marking site where Dr. Martin 
Luther King was 
assassinated. 


we’re proud that 
many black people 
wear the badge 
signifying 20 years or more 
with Lazarus 


Their membership in our Twenty-Year Club is 
evidence of the fact that Lazarus long ago made a 
commitment to — opportunity employment...reflec- 
ting a long-standing dedication to the principle of 
progress for all the people of the community. 


BLACK ASSOCIATE OF EDISON 
INSPIRES OTHERS TODAY 


«TT wo-national_“weeks” took place simultaneously this month — National Electric Week in honor 
of Thomas A. Edison's birthday February 11 and Black History Week, emphasizing the salient 
facts of history influenced by blacks. The coincidence is appropriate, for one of Edison's most 
respected staff members was Lewis Howard Latimer, the son of a runaway slave. 

Starting his career as a draftsman he made the original drawings for Alexander Graham 
Bell's first telephone. ; 

He-later- became .a renowned inventor in-his-own right, and in 1880 developed and patented 
a valuable process for making carbon filaments for what came to be known as Maxim-Latimer 
lamps. He personally supervised their installation in the first electric-lighting systems in-New 
York City, Philadelphia, Montreal and London. 

In 1884 Latimer joined. the Edison Electric Light Company, which became the Edison 
General Electric Company in 1889. 

Latimer was an associate of Thomas Edison and wrote the Edison company's first textbook 
on lighting. When the company merged with another firm in 1892, the new company became 
today’s General Electric Company. 

Latimer died in 1928 at the age of 80. His spirit, however, lives on, and: today he is still 
inspiring young blacks to prepare themselves for technical careers. A tribute to Latimer .. . 
and 19 other Afro-American scientists and inventors... 
company’s mobile educational exhibit currently touring the nation. 

Expo-Tech was in the Cleveland area for about three months, visiting 11 junior high 
schools. Some 15,000 students:toured the 40-foot expandable van, which is intended to moti- 
vate teenagers to investigate careers in engineering. 

It contains 17 youth-oriented exhibits demonstrating the importance of science and 
mathematics to students considering the possibility of an engineering career. The exhibits 
are self-contained within Expo-Tech and when assembled, the van has more than 600 square 
feet of floor space. The van includes participative exhibits on simple machines, magnetism, 
geometry, electronics, light, sound and generators. The van accommodates 17 students at a 
time; each can complete all the “hands on" exhibits in about 20 minutes. 

Students are invited to test and compare various elementary levers and pulleys where they 
can learn about weights and balances: Another highlight is‘a review of the work of outstand- 
ing black American inventors, including Lewis Latimer and Elijah McCoy, whose reliable 
inventions resulted in the phrase “the real McCoy.” 

Expo-Tech ‘is. part of General Electric's Program. to Increase Minority Engineering Gradu- 
ates (PIMEG) working in conjunction with the National Academy of Engineering (NAE). The 
objective of this program is to increase the number of minority college engineering graduates 
from current levels of 500. annually to 6000 annually by the mid-1980's. 

Studies have shown that a large percentage of leadership positions in industry are filled by 


is included in GE's Expo-Tech, the 


persons with technical or engineering backgrounds. If only one percent of such persons are 


black now, and if minority students are not motivated towards technical careers, then only 
one percent of those qualified for top managerial or professional shin Sh 15 to 25 years from 
now will be black. . 

PIMEG is much more.-than Expo-Tech. It is a continuing propram to assist young black 
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with Carnegie Melion Institute in Pittsburgh, providing summer jobs, and with Case | Western 
Reserve University in Cleveland, providing financial aid “and summer jobs, to help young 
blacks attain the technical degrees that will help them become tomorrow's business and in- 
dustrial leaders. 


Lamp Business Division 
General Electric Company * NelaPark * Cleveland, Ohio 44112 
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Jesign On Paul Lawrence 
unbar Stamp Announced 


esign details of the 10- 
t commemorative stamp 


oring- black American Richards’ design is 


| Paul Laurence Dunbar 
» disclosed today by the 
Postal Service. 

ne Dunbar stamp is one of 
e in an American Arts Sat 
1g issued in 1975. Other 
nps in the set honor pain- 
Benjamin West and 


ion picture pioneer D.W. 


ith. 

he stamp was designed by 
iter D. Richards, of New 
naan, Connecticut. Among 
er stamps, Richards also 
signed the 25-cefit 


derick Douglass issue. of- 


Hatteras block of four 2-cent 
stamps issued in 1972. 


upon _ black-and-white 
photographs of noted 

in_ varying poses. After 
reviewing photographs, 


the artists posed a model in a: 


similar pose, changed the 
costuming, added a 
background and painted in 
color. Dunbar's pose and ex- 
pression in the photographs 
were retained as nearly as 
possible in the painting. 

eet, the eee of former 
Slaves, Ww. orn. June 27, 
1870 Dayton. Ohio. the 
first day of issue ceremony 


based~ 


ted at non May 1. 
Although best-known ~ for 
his humorous dialect poems 


of Negro life, Dunbar also 
wrote in conventional literary 


et a 

s poetic talents were 
evident when he was class 
poet at Dayton's Central High 
School. The only Negro in his 
class, he was the editor of the 
school paper and edited the 
yearbook for his graduating 
class. Several of his early 


=“poems were published by the 


Wright brothers (of later 
aviation fame) when they ex- 


perimented with’ printing ~ 
newspapers on a homemade_ 
are: os : 


A STORER STATION 


an equal opportunity employer 


Se ee 


1 Lauren 


; Dunbar 7 ON POSTAGE STAMP 


PAUL LAWRENCE DUNBAR 


After graduating from high 


~school, Dunbar complied a 


booklet of his verses, Oak 
and ivy (1893), which he sold 
to the passengers on an 
elevator he operated at a 
salary of four dollars a week. 
When his Major and Minors 
appeared in 1895, it was en- 
thusiastically reviewed in 
Harper's Weekly by William 
Dean Howells, the dean of 
American critics. This review 
brought instantaneous 
recognition to Dunbar, whose 
best-known collection, Lyrics 
of Lowly Life, was published 
phaagen 3 

nan introduction to Lyrics 
of Lowly Lite, Howells 
described Dunbar as the first 
man of African descent and 
American training who had 
felt an aesthetic appreciation 
of the life of his people and 
had expressed it. lyrically. 

Subsequently, Dunbar pub- 
lished eleven other volumes 
of verse, three novels and five 
collections of short stories. 
He also appeared frequently 
on lecture platforms to read 
his own verse. 

In 1897, he was given a 
position as an assistant at the 
Library of Congress, in 
Washington, where he served 
for slightly more than a year. 
He died in Dayton on 
February 9, 1906. The bulk of 
his work had been turned out 
in ten years, and it is suspec- 
ted that the strain of such 


: .___heavy production under- 


By whatever y: 
tune, courage, 
have to, include 


DR. MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. Famous Civil 
Rights leader, pastor and founder of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference whose non- 
violent marches and speeches paved the way to 
the ‘1964 Civil Rights Act. 


DOUGLASS - The ex-siave who 


became a great abolitionist orator, advisor to 
President Lincdin, Assistant Secretary of the San 
Domingo Commission, District of Columbia Mar- 
shal and Recorder, and Minister to Haiti. 


HARRIETT TUBMAN - The moses of her people 
who was a leading organizer of the Underground 
Railroad. She led the way to freedom as well as 
© actina as a Union Army nurse and intelligence 


& 


RAYTON SOUTHERN SAUSAGE CO. INC 


“The First Family In Fine Meats” 
5299 Crayton Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


agent during the war. 


ardstick great men and women are measured: Fame, for- 
determination, unselfish service to mankind, the list would 
the following heroes as mirrors of black progress. 


LEROY CRAYTON - spent his life-time sup- 
porting efforts and causes designed to improve 
the lot of his people. His major thrust was to en- 
courage blacks to become employers rather than 
employees, producers rather than just consumers. 
Seeking to lead-by example, Mr. Crayton founded 
Crayton’s Sausage Company in 1937. By 1954 he 
had bullt a sparkling new, federally inspected 
plant, and had established his line of meat 
products in the counters of independents and 
major chains in seven states. Early in 1970 a 
Cleveland street was _named in “his. honor and 


=memory. - = 


oe? 


mined his health and 
weakened him for the fatal 
seige of pneumonia.. Most 
Sources agree that his poetry 
is his. most enduring work, 
and his best poems were 
those in the dialect of his 
people. These works looked 
back with nostalgic longing 
to the humor and pathos of 
plantation life in the old 
South, although Dunbar had 
only a limited opportunity to 
study the Negro because of 
his midwestern birth. 

In the 1911 edition, the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica 
described his poetry as “a 
distinct. contribution to 
American literature, and 
entitle the author to be called 
preeminently the poet.of his 
race in America.” 

in Paul Laurence Dunbar - 
Poet of his People, Dr. Ben- 
jamin Brawley notes_ that 
there was something in Dun- 
bar which “soared above 
race and touched the heart 
universal. He came upon the 
scene at a time when 
America was being launched 
on the machine age and 
when the country was beset 
with problems. 

“In a world of discord, he 
dared to sing his song, about 
nights bright with stars, about 
the secret of the wind and the 
sea, and the answer one finds 
beyond the years. Above the 
dross and strife of the day, he 
asserted the right to live and 


love _and be happy. _— 


Unfortunately there's no accu- 
rate way to measure the waste 
caused by people working at 
jobs that do not fully utilize their 
capabilities. However, we do 
know that inadequate training — 
rather than lack of ability — is 
often the culprit. That's one of 
the reasons we started on-the- 
job training back in 1880. 

In virtually every position 
throughout the company, there 
are people who learned their jobs 


another 


Highlights of black 
Américan history — relating 
back as early as the Ameri. 
can Revolution — have been 
documented vividly through 
the years on U.S. postage 
stamps. 

This trend will be ac- 
celerated by the U.S. Postal 
Service during 1975 when 
Revolutionary War 
hero and a 19th-century poet 


will.-be added.to the-list of 


prominent black American 
faces. place 
honored as stamp subjects. 

Salem Poor, who- was 
among several blacks who 
fought .alongside. -colonists 
during the Battle of Bunker 
Hill, will be featured on.one 
of four commemoratives in a 
set entitled ‘Contributors to 
the Cause.’’ It honors 
Americans who played 
significant roles if the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

The Salem Poor stamp-will 
be issued March 25 in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

A commemorative also will 
be issued in honor of Paul 
Laurence Dunbar, a black 
poet. Born in Dayton, Ohio in 
1872 of former slave parents, 
Dunbar published his most 
famous work, “Lyrics of a 
Lowly Life,” in 1896; 

These two issues will bring 
to 14 the total of U.S. postage 
stamps which pay tribute to 
significant contributions 
made by black Americans. 

The first such issue ap- 
peared in 1947 when Booker 
T. Washington, the noted 
educator, statesman and 
founder of Tuskegee in- 
stitute, was honored on a 3- 
center. 

During the same year, the 
Postar "Service —com- 
memorated the Thirteenth 
Amendment with a stamp 
which depicted Abraham Lin- 
coln freeing a black slave. 

In 1948, Dr. George 
Washington Carver, the 
noted agricultural scientist, 
was one of several “Famous 
Americans” selected to ap- 
pear on a series of com- 
memoratives. 

Frederick Douglass, the 
19th-century civil rights ad- 
vocate, was the next black to 
appear on a stamp. It was 
issued in 1967. 

A year later, Peter Salem, 
another Revolutionary War 
figure, was so honored, and 
in 1969, the Postal Service 
paid tribute to a black 
musician. The W.C.- Handy 
commemorative stamp was 
issued in Memphis, Tenn. 


on the job. And they're still learning so they can 
take on greater responsibility in the future. 

* We also. think it's unfortunate that the cost 
of higher education prevents many people 


from getting the training they need. 
We're doing something about that, too. 
Warner & Swasey helps pay the tuition for 
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Fulfilling | 
America’s Promise 


A good education provides a perspective 
on the past and a gateway to the future. That’s 
America’s promise and the goal of Kent State Un- 
versity in its service to the total community. 


Kent State has pioneered in its offerings of 
courses and services aimed at encompassing the 
Black experience. Keystone of these efforts is the 
Institute for African American Affairs which 
provides special counseling services and financial 
aid as well as a vital community outreach arm for 
the University. 


Kent State recently enlarged its Affirmative 
Action Program for Equal Opportunity and, in the 
words of Kent State President Glenn A. Olds, 
“rededicated our commitment the full realization of 
equal education and employment opp?. - ity.” 


Find out more about us ... 
mail in the coupon below — today. 


Mail to: | Admissions Office 
Kent State University 


Kent, Ohio 44242 


Please send me more information on educational 
opportunities at KSU. 


ZIP PHONE 
1 am interested in the following programs 
ee 
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college courses our employees 
elect to take. 

Frankly, there's some selfish 
motivation in the education 
assistance and on-the-job train- 
ing we sponsor. Warne? & 
Swasey's continued success de- 
pends on the competence of its 
management. If we can help an 
employee to accept more re- 
sponsibility or. handle a more 
difficult assignment, we've 

strengthened our position. But 
the employee also gains. A challenging job is 
far more interesting and the pay is much better, 
of course. 

If you can’t seem to get ahead in your present 
job, but feel you could if given the opportunity. 
stop in and we'll talk about it. As we said. 
human resources shouldn't be wasted. 


The Warner & Swasey Company 


/f you're interested in working, 
we're interested in you % 
An Equal Opportunity Employer 


Balas Collet Division 
1OO7 East Z7UT oveer 
Clevelandy,Ohio 441 14 


Turning Machine Division 
yrut Careyrs Aveo myo 


Cleveland, Ohio 44103 
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fairs, for example. 
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By SHARON COLE 


in 1836, a Virginia-bred youth named John T. Ward set- 
_tled_ in Ohio with nothing. but a dream. Here. the sixteen 
year old boy met his future bride and the following 
year, he and Mrs. Catherine Ward moved to a farm 
located off the National Pike, west of the Big Walnut 


~ Sreek in Turo Township. 


Born to them were three sons and five daughters, 
among them William S. Ward, who eventually fathered 
the Ward Transfer Line, one of the longest operating 
black business in the country today. 


Success deluged the tran- 
sfer business. in its primal 
days. John T. Ward, in ad- 
dition to farming his own 
land, contract hauled for the 
wholesale and produce 
“houses; operated a dray and 
wagon transportation service 
for downtown Columbus; and 
hauled goods, merchandise, 
and produce from the freight 
depots to the stores, markets, 
and other commercial outlets. 
The light-skinned father and 
his son were plodding the 
streets of Columbus as early 
as 1859. : 

When the Civil War 
descended upon the country, 
John T. Ward hauled govern- 
ment contracts of supplies 
and equipment from freight 
yards and depots to Camp 
Chase, then located on the 
westside of Columbus. 

His son William S. Ward 
had completed his ap- 
prenticeship under his father 
and went to work for the well 
known union ‘*ransfer Com- 
pany. His initial duties were 
asa work supervisor, but 
eventually the young com- 

t man was promoted to 
loreman and rate clerk 
responsible for factoring out 
the cost structure of all 
segments of the transfer ser-. 
vice offered by the Union 
Transfer and Storage Co. 

Success on this job: en- 
couraged him and with the 
aid of his father they 
established the Ward Trans- 
fer Line in April 1881. His 
wife, Mary, their children and 
many relatives worked long, 
hard hours to stabilize the 
fledgling business. 

In 1899, the Ward Transfer 
Line assumed the name of 
William's youngest son, 


Edgar Eldon Ward, who had, 


matured to become the family 
leader. E.E. Ward Transfer 
and Storage Co. became the 
family name. Presently the 


SHARON COLE 


company is operated by the 
survivors of Wakeman 8B. 
Ward, brother of Edgar, and 
stresses “loyal service since 
1881." 

Great grandfather John T. 
Ward housed a terminal for 
the Underground Railroad on 
his farm, despite the risks. 
With his help and the 
cooperation of other great 
black men, James Poin- 
dexter, John Bookel, William 
B. Ferguson, Jeremial 
Freeland, David Jenkins,. his 
farm became a lighthouse in 
the north for the fleeing 
Slaves. 

About this same time, a 
family named Penn migrated 
north to stake their ambitions 
in Columbus soil. James E. 
Penn Sr. started his feed 
business for horses in 1890 at 
1750 N. High St. grand- 
daughter of James E. Penn 
Sr., Mrs. Lucille Penn-Roan, 
reminisced about her grand- 
mother and her strong will 
and determination that her 
children were going to have a 
better life. 

The hay and feed store 
supplied the needs of Ohio 
State University and hauled 


Recalls ‘Nigger Hollow’ 
In History Ot Columbus 


To the southwest of Mound 
and High Streets, was a 
district formerly known as 
“Nigger Hollow,” named so 
because of its concentration 
of black inhabitants. It was 
reputed that the name once 
appeared on an official city 


this and other historical in- 
formation is documented in 
Richard Clyde Minor’'s 
disseration—“‘The—Negro™in 
Columbus Ohio” shelved in 
the archives room at the Ohio 
State University library. 

The 1936 printing paints an 
accurate and thorough pic- 
ture of life in Columbus from 
the 1800's, focusing on its 
religious life, economic life, 
recreation, and on blacks in 

litical and governmental af- 


. The 263 paged disseration 
is available to the public and 
probes race relations and at- 
titudes. | 

Born on October 4, 1897 in 
Columbus, Clyde Minor was 
raised and educated in the 
city. He taught at Virginia St. 
College, Lincoln University 
and Livingston College 
where he served as dean 
from 1932-1933. 


in—1931,--he —received--a 
General Education 
Fellowship for study from 


Ohio State University. Dr. 
Minor also wrote “Syllabus 
for Orientation of ollege 
Freshmen to Social Science” 
and was director of the study 
of “The Negro in Rowan 
County, N. Carolina” for the 
North Carolina Inter-racial 
Commission. 


RICHARD ALLEN (1760 — 1831) — Co-founder of 
the Free African—Soc'=*-. 
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church, first African Methodist Episcopal church: 
one became first Black bishop of any church In the 


New York: Biack History 


of a distinguished Black poet 
and housing extensive Black 


materials. 

Schomburg Collection of 
Black art, literature and 
history, New York Public 
mw 103 W. 135th St. , 

and gone honorin 
Booker T. Washington, Hall 
of Fame for Great Americans, 
York University, Uni- 


versity Ave. and. 11st St} . 
Bronx, 


— 


Y OF BLACK LEADERS REVEALED 


Ward, Penn, Foley, Woods, M | 
Families Prominent In Early City Of Columbus History | 


the trunks of students and 
professors from the depot to 
the campus for fifty cents a 
trunk. : 

The Penn Transfer and 
Storage Co. flourished in the 
all-white neighborhood .and 
its prosperity-was re! 
the gala parties and grand 
social affairs held in their 
elegant home. 

Mrs. Lucille Penn-Roan 
recalled stories. of_ shiny 
carriages lining the “streets 
whenever they entertained 
black dignitaries and even 
the govenor would request 
accomadations of them for 
his Black guests because the 
hotels..didn’t. house..“color.” 
George W. Carver and 
Booker T. Washington are 
reputed to have stayed there. 

Earl Foley operated 
another lavish black business 
at the turn of the century. 
Light-skinned and handsome, 
Earl earned position as 
maitre’d of the old Neil House 
before venturing into the 
catering business for himself. 

“Toast of 
described his exquisite ser- 
vice which catered solely to 
distinguished guests of 
notoriety. Indeed, a person of 
high social standing risked 
embarrassment if. his affair 
was not attended by Mr. 
Folev. 


AT U.S.STEEL, COMMUNITY LIFE 
IS OUR LIFE-STYLE. 


In Salt Lake City, a U.S. Steel engineer gives his spare time to Scouting. 
In Birmingham, Alabama, our people play an active role in supporting the Symphony 
Orchestra. In Pittsburgh and Gary and San Francisco, many of our full-time steel 
people are part-time teachers and counselors. In Chicago and Cleveland, in Houston 
and Washington, U.S. Steel employees are helping to run YMCA programs and Explorer 
Posts. eat Es 


the Town’" 
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His grandson, Earl Foley, 
recalled how oreryneng was 
monogrammed and only the 
finest imported china was 
used. 

Chauffeurs would deliver 

honored guests from 
buggies..to. the curb to | 
greeted by ornate awnings 
and prim doormen, then 
whisked to the gala event 
which Earl's service might 
have prepared for up to two 
weeks in advance, ‘complete 
with elaborate seven course 
meals. 

Dressed in full tuxedo, the 
handsome Foley, it has been 
said, was almot indistinguish- 
able from. the. .guests. The 
Elmont Inn in Groveport was 
also owned by Foley. 

Columbus claims bir- 
thplace honors of Granville T. 
Woods, prominent inventor 
who earned no less than fifty 
patents during his out- 
standing career. 

During. his 54 year life 
span, he earned patents on a 
incubator, locomotive brake 
system, steam boiler, electric 
rail system, and he devised a 
method to transmit messages 
from electric power lines to 
trains while moving without 
exposed wires. Later, he was 
assigned to Bell Telephone to 


,help develop the telephone. 


The inventor sold his 


er aS a a 


ethod, Hamilton, Poindexter 


patents to Westinghouse, 
General’ Electric, Bell 
Telephone, and the 
Havenhouse Railroad Co. 
and owned his own company, 
the Woods Electrical Co. 
before he died in 1910. 


% % , a 
skilled: general practitioner, 
made history when he foun- 
ded the first black hospital in 
Columbus at the corner of 
J7th and Long Streets. 

Not content to watch black 
aot cepa shunned from 
training in white hospitals, 
Dr. Method renovated an o 


house to accomodate a phaf> 


macy on the first floor and & 
seven-roomed hospital 


upstairs, eqyipred wits 


surgical rooms. - 

edicine and surgicdl 
techniques were taught and 
Black doctors had ample op- 


portunities to use their skills., 


Concerned with human 
dignity, Dr. Method activated 
himself in the community as 
chairman of the old .Sprihg 
St. YMCA and _ functioned 
with the Urban League. 

Born as a farmer slave, 
Charles Hamilton worked his 
way up to eventually own a 
street cleaning company. 
With his own horses, mules, 
and water equipment, 
Hamilton contracted with the 
city of Columbus to clean the 
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to improve the quality of community lite. 


streets in the late 1800's. In 
recognition of his superb ser- 
vice, Hamilton Rd. was 
named in his honor. 

A distinguished man, Rev. 
James Preston Poindexter, 
was a school board member, 


For an employment 
-plication, contact: .Carl 
Englert, Director 
Placement, 


‘Tel. 491-4431 


oe" 
Leonard Harris 7 


We're very proud that so many U.S. Steel 


ae and women use their spare time this way, and 
make community life a big part of their life-style. 


ae 


city council member, barber 
and minister of 2nd Baptist 
Church for more 
years. : 

He was an activist in the 
Underground 
movement and used his har. 


than 50 


Railroad 


John. Carroll University 
AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY INSTITUTION 


ap- 
G. 
of 


ber shop as a radar for 
picking up valuable in- 
formation to be passed on to 
his fellow conspirators. To 
commemorate this revered 
man, Poindexter Village was 
named aft. ailsa . es 


Affirmative Action 
Admissions 


For 


All over this country, people from U.S. Steel’s plants and offices give a lot of spare 
time to their communities. This is involvement. Real involvement. And it always helps 


information on Carroll's 
Black Scholars Program, con-.. 
tact: John P. Sammon, Direc- 
tor of Admissions, 


Tel. 491-4294 


John Carroll University, University Heights, OhiG FEP18” Oe ic 
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— AFFIRMATIVE ACTION IN ACTION: ., 5. 
Sears Training Center 


In 1974 Sears nationally have 16 training centers in because it is the first city within Sears to have an inner city 
operation. There are 7 in the Eastern Territory; 3 in the training center, The center is located at its Carnegie Store, 
Southern Territory; 2 in the Southwest Territory. and 4 in the located at 8501 Carnegie Avenue. The center is comprised of 
Midwest. The Midwest centers are located in St. Louis, 22 trainees. Of the 22 the racial makeup consists of 14 blacks 
Missouri; Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Loutsvitte; Kentucky—and and 8 whites. Of the 22, nine are-female and nine of the 22 
Cleveland, Ohio. Cleveland is distinct in its training center are from the Clevéland area, —althoygh—their-_college 


| background come from various universities throughout the 
Midwest. The Cleveland. high schools which are represented 
by these people are: 1. - East High, 2. - Shaker Heights, 3. - 
West Sr. High, 4. - Charles Brush, 5. - John Adams, 6. - Glen- 
ville High, 7, - John Kennedy High and 8 John Hay High 

Sears training centers revolve around two objectives. One 
is to rotate the trainees through various non-selling depart- 
ments such as Credit, Customer Service, Auditing and 
Receiving and Shipping. The other is to give them exposure 
fo actual Or-the-ttoor—selting—and—the_paper_work —__in- _ 
volved in running a selling division. This" Is supplemented 
by outside speakers from the Sears Cleveland Group and 
Midwest_Territorial offices. From these speakers the trainees 
hopefully receive a more concise view of the Sears operation 
and also some of the career possibilities available at Sears. 

The training program is built upon the premise that a 
trainee should be prepared for a division management 
assignment at the completion of a year's time, This time table 
can be either extended or shortened according to territorial 
openings within various Sears retail stores. All trainees are 
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PAMOUS BLACK AMERICANS — These 12 historic figures In SpauldiING (1874-1952) bibiness pioneer. 7. Frederick Dougie informed at the time of recruitment that they must be 
heer Fe: meee ographically m : 
Breck Amerioan Nstory are featured on the 1875 amos Omen Llayurigh rote "A Raisin in tho Sun,” 8, Norbert Rioux (10007 WALTER O'MEARA cu ST aio. ee 
Cee japee (eas bee are: :. tra Aldridge (18057-1867), ac- 1894), invented vacuum evaporating pan which revolutionized cance aroan Pedi these trainees are charged with-the responsibility <hausouy CAITR 
aa PA ) rag in composer. 3. Robert S. Ab- sugar refining. 10. Harriet Tubman (18237-1913), born a slave, of absorbing as much information about the Sears operation 
or Baaiet aor wana s' = lounder of Chicago Defender. 4. became freedom fighter during Civil War and later, 11. Richard as they can and in as short a time period as possible. The in- 2 
. ams (1856-1931), heart surgery pioneer. 5. Allen (1760-1831), a founder of African Methodist Episcopal formation which they absorb will be used, not only on their 
Mary McLeod Bethune (1875-1955), educator, humanist. 6. Charles Church. 12. Laura Wheeler Waring (1887-1948), artist, educator. next assignment in divisional management, but also on their 


future assignments as they climb the management ladder 

into higher executive level positions. These Carnegie 

trainees are the Sears.executives of tommorrow Truly the 

city of Cleveland and the immediate community to which 

they.serve can be proud to claim their existence at Sears. 
The Carnegie Center is headed by Mr. Kenneth Esterline, 

who is its training coordinator. « - 
Mr. Walter O'Meara, the general manager of the, Carnegie 

Store, agrees that the training center is successful and 

suggests that the center has given his store a great deal of 

pride. “The fact that a company with over a thousand stores 

has selected mine as one which it is willing to train its future 

executives is very complementary but even more, it shows 

that the Carnegie store.continues to be one of the best in the 
Sears, Roebuck and Co.” 
Mr. Charles C. Wurmstedt, Area, General Manager of 

Sears, for Northeastern Ohio including Canton and Akron, 

who was very instrumental in the selection of Carnegie as 

the first inner-city training center, agrees that the Carnegie 

store was a good selection and says “This demonstrates 

m ekg see the high moard Sears as a company values:the Carnegie bacigeey reece 
ase Western Reserve - ENT 
CLEVELAND, OHIO store and its management and the employees KENT, OHIO 


HIRAM REVELS 1822-1901 


In 1879 the Senate seat that Jefferson Davis resigned to become 
president of the Confederate States of America was filled by Hiram 
Revels. Revels served as Senator from Mississippi for two years. 
Previously: had. been ua member of the Mississippi’ legislature. 
Revels was trained as a minister. He had been pastor of Methodist 
Episcopal churches in Kentucky, Indiana, Maryland, and Kansas. 
During the Civil War he. became a recruiter of Negro soldiers. 


After Appomattox he helped with the task of teaching former 
slaves to become. productive citizens. He organized. schools and 
churches and acted as a counselor for freedmen. 


JOHN B. RUSSWURM 1799-1851 


John Brown Russwurm was born in Jamaica. but he came to 
| America around 1820. He was the first Negro to be graduated from 
San American college, and he helped to found the first Negro news- 
paper in the United States. 


Russwurm was graduated from Bowdoin College in 1826. The 
next year he and Samuel Cornish, a Presbyterian minister, published 
The Freedom Journal. Ww was in favor of emancipation and civil 
rights for Negroes, and it suggested organized ways of. achieving 
these goals. 


Russwurm became interested in Negro colonization. He went to 
Liberia and became its minister of education, Howeverohe vetarted 
st to America. where he continued to work for the cause of freedom. 
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= KATHY O'NEAL BRENDA LONG ., .NORMA SHARP ULYSSES PEARSON JR. 
Kent State Ohio State Hampton, College Ohio State 


CLEVELAND, OHIO COLUMBUS, OHIO —--€bEVELAND, OHIO CLEVELAND, OHIO 


TERRY BUTRAM TOM SPANGLER DEBBRA CO HERMAINE BAILLOU 
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The year was 1619 
Their ancest@rs came in.chains 

At-first a trickle then flood tide 

Chains that mocked free men everywhere 

And justas surely bound the slave owner as the slave. 

With endless patience they not only survived but prevailed 
Against odds that would bring despair to those of less fortitude 
Their very presence moving men of conscience to act 

THeIr boundtess faith’a mighty sword 


¥ i 
And with it they have overcome ? a 


Their history their heritage TIM OSSMAN JOYCE KING STEVE ROPER DARRYL LINDSEY 
‘iy aw Univ. of Michigan Cleve: State & Temple St. Cloud State Ohio Stat 
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These are their heirs 
We pay them tribute 


And-+.o-all-the.generations 
heen aroundio haue had kame small nact io this rioh heritage 
To play a supporting role in Black’ History 


Boh present and yet to be written 
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10823 Superior Ave. 
TROY’S EAGLE MARKET 
889 Lakeview Rd. 
JERRY'S P.M. STORE 
11002 Superior Ave. 
SAYMOR MARKET 
13924 Union Ave. 

J & O MARKET 

11025 Ashbury Ave.: 


POPE’S EAGLE MARKET 
“2747 Cedar. Ave. 


WILLIAMS EAGLE MARKET 


GARRETT MORGAN PLACE: In conjunction with the 1974-76 
bicentennial celebration in Kentucky this past July 2nd, former 
Governor A.B. Chandier presided over the renaming of Claysvilie, 
Ky., to Garrett Morgan Place, and this historical marker now 
denotes his birthplace and accomplishments. 


This year, Coca-Cola USA has commissioned noted 
{| Black artist Calvin Jones of Chicago, Hlinois, to 
=| design two beautiful, high quality serving trays 
«featuring sepia-tone illustrations of eight famous 
Black Americans. The trays depict the likeness of Dr. 
"| Martin Luther King, Jr., leading a civil rights march; 
"| Mary McLeod Bethurie in the pathway of her college 
ty to higher learning for Blacks; Frederick Douglass, 
the great orator, lecturing and speaking out for 
freedom; and Harriet Tubman, leading slaves to 
freedom through the Undergrotiritk Railroad...A 
second corresponding tray features a simftar Wrens 
tage with Mahalia Jackson singing songs of in- 


RICHARD’S CORNER DEL. 
6819 Cedar Ave. 


MINI MARKET 
8425 Euclid Ave, 


JORDAN'S GROCERY 
1405 East 115 St. 


KENNY KIMS 
14702 St. Clair Ave. 


SUPER VALUE 

8115 Euclid Ave. 

SUPER VALUE 

E, 124th & Union Ave. 
LAKELAND FOOD MARKET 
10501 Union Ave. . 


MAXINES DELICATESSEN 
Tiw0T winks Ave, = 

C & M BEVERAGE 

11330 Miles Ave. 


‘drawn wagon at an 


x ae ~~ =nent_reminder of a proud haritage ta many 
Biack families, 


THESE COLORFUL TRAYS WITH THE DESIGN OF FAMOUS BLACK AMERICANS 

ARE AVAILABLE THROUGH THE CLEVELAND COCA-COLA BOTTLING COMPANY. 
COMPLETE DETAILS WILL BE FOUND ON DISPLAYS OF 32 OZ. 
COCA-COLA AND TRAYS AT THE FOLLOWING PARTICIPATING STORES. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. — We 
should not let the eminence 
of George Washington Car- 
ver overshadow the ac- 
complishments of other black 
scientists and inventors, a 
patent expert and former U.S. 
patent commissioner said 
here in connection with the 
celebration of Inventor's Day 
on Feb. 11. 

“He deserves every bit of 
his fame and more, but his 
figure blankets the history of 
black invention the way that 


of his namesake does Amer- 
z said William E. 


ican history,” 

Schuyler Jr., who is chairman 
of Intellectual ‘Property 
Owners, -Inc., a non-profit 
Organization devoted to 
preserving the role of patents 
in the free enterprise system. 
“Dozens of others deserve 
fame," he said. 

There was Garrett A. 
Morgan of, Cleveland, said 
Schuyler, who invented a 
hood to protect workers from 
noxious gases. It saved.many 
liyes before it was called a 
gas mask and adapted for 
soldiers in World War |. When 
Morgan saw an accident bet- 
ween a car and a horse- 
inter- 
section he invented the auto- 
matic traffic signal, patented 
in 1923. 


Granville T. Woods was an. 


electrical 
whose 


genius, many of 
inventions were 


BLACKS’ INVENTIONS HAVE HELPED®:. 
ALL MANKIND, SAYS PATENT EXPERT 


bodght General Electric 
and the li Telephone Co. 
He invénted a telegraph that: 
permitted communication 
with moving trains to alert en- 
ginéers to dangerous situa- 
tions. 

A great chemist who won 
many patents and contributed 
to medicine is Percy L. 
Julian, He discovered a syn- 
thetic, cortisone. 


Geczge Was Car- 
ver, of course, is the black 
man who made monumental 


contributions to the industrial. 


use of plants. He is best 
known for promoting peanuts 
and sweet potatoes as less 
damaging to the soil then 
cotton. He then sought and 
found over 300 products that 
could be squeezed from the 
peanut alone. 


Black doctors have made 
many contributions. to 
medicine and health. David 
McHale Williams -risked his 
considerable reputation as a 
surgeon in. 1893 when he 


sewed together the heart of a 
man who had been stabbed. 
It was the first open-heart 
surgery. Despite the lack in 
those days of X-rays, an- 
tibiotics and blood” trans- 
fusions, the man lived. 
Williams’ skill attracted 
worldwide professional at- 
tention. 


spiration; George Washington Carver as a scientist 
who developed hundreds of uses for peanuts and 
other products; Sojourner Truth, lecturing for racial 
equality and human rights; Whitney M.Young.Jr., as 
an activist or upward economic mobility. Each set of 
two trays includes a full-color leaflet identifying the 
famous figures complete with a thumbnail biography 
including their contributions to Black history. 

The trays are 13 1/2” by 18 3/4" and stand 24” 


high. 


They are of collector's item quality and may serve as 
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GARRETT A MORGAN 


Morgan's Inventions: 


Saved Many Lives 


The inventive mind which 
created the gas mask and the 
automatic traffic signal only 
knew* the ©cénfines of the 
classroom for approximately 
six years. The small school in 
Claysville, the colored sec- 
tion of Paris, Ky., which 
Morgan attended was only 
open for three months of the 
year versus the eight-month 
schedule of the schools for 
white children. 

Born in 1877, the son of a 
mulatto railroad worker and a 
preacher's daughter; Morgan 
spent much time as a child 
with his maternal grand- 
parents. 

As a young man, Morgan 
left Claysville and eventually 
began working in a sewing 
machine factory in Cleveland. 
Intrigued by the machinery, 
he was happily promoted 
from__janitor _to apprentice 
laborer and became expert at 
finding and _ correcting 
problems as they arose. He 
ultimately invented the belt 
used on the foot-pedal model 
of the sewing machine. 

In 1912, Morgan pérfectéd 
his National Safety Helmet, 
the forerunner of the gas 
mask. Selling for only $25.00, 
the lightweight mask had a 
bag of air which strapped on 
behind the wearer with a tiny 
outlet on the top of the head 
for expelling stale air. 

Morgan was awarded a 
gold. medal. for his. invention 
at the Second International 
Exposition of Safety and 
Sanitation in New York, He 
also received a gold medal 
award from the International 
Association of Fire Chiefs. 

On July 24, 1916, as the 
work day drew to a close, the 
City of Cleveland was struck 
by an explosion in a 10-foot 
tunnel being dug under the 
floor of Lake Erie. Above no 


CONGRATULATIONS FELLOW AMERICANS 


The Father Of 
Our Country 


George Washington 


prayed that this 
would be a land 


of people who hold a 
brotherly affection 


for one another. He 


worked to make 


it whole; a nation 
of stron ets ake im 
women. He gave us 
a heritage we can 


believe in...a home- 


land to call our own. 
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Ladies & Gentiemen: It’s our pleasure to serve the 
greater Columbus area..and we pledge to be even 


one knew what had hap- 
pened. Ten. rescuers went 
into the shaft but did not 


come up. 

Finally around 1:00 A.M. 
someone remembered that a 
man named Morgan had 
some sort of a. contraption 
called a safety helmet. The 
phone in the Morgan home 
rang: Garrett Morgan’ roused 
his brother, Frank, threw half 
a dozen masks into his car 
and the two men raced to the 
Front Street Pier. 

A tug took them out to the 
building known as a crib 
6,600 feet from shore: 

Morgan was asked, “Will 
you go down?" 

There was no~hesitation; A 
tap on a pipe would signal to 
those above when Morgan 


HOME of 


Opening Day: FRIDAY, FEB. 28th 
POST_TIME: 2 p.m. 


10 races---Four Perfectas 
Racing Wednesday thrdéugh Sunday remainder 
of 1975 season. Call for party group brochure 
(216) 662-8600 
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more. diligent to better public relations with our 
customers. Our slogan, “Better Living For Less,” is not 
stated haphazardly. We are confident that generally 


vere 
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comparison. Schottenstein's wants very much to 


please you. r 


wished to ascend from the 
tunnel, An elevator fook him 
119 feet below the surface 
and then Morgan began to 
‘move along the tunnel shaft: 
A door in the tunnel wouldn't 
open but 40-year old Moraan 
could hear pounding from 
within. Smashing the glass in 
the door, he was able to 
move one man to the elevator 
and take him to the surface. 

Then Morgan, his brother 
and other volunteers went 
down into the tunnel again. 


__Five_more_men_were_brought 


to the surface. 

Of the six men rescued that 
night, only two lived. The 
night's fatalities stood at 11 
sandhogs and 10 rescue vic- 
tims. 

The City of Cleveland ac- 
claimed Morgan a hero and 
awarded him a gold medal, 
The sincerity of the City’s in- 
debtedness was put into 
practical effect in +928 when 


ning 
awarded Morgan cash com- 
pensation for his bravery 
twelve years earlier, 

‘Morgan's Safety Helmet 
was a proven success, The 
man from Claysville had the 
satisfaction of knowing that a 
device he had perfected was 
eventually streamlined and 
saved many, many lives in the 
trenches of Europe during 
World War |. 

The inventive mind of 
Morgan was not restricted to 
mechanical things. In 1905, 
he developed a_ hair 
straightener for men and the 
Garrett A. Morgan Hair 
Refining. Company. sold that 
product until 1973. ; 

in 1908, Morgan. married 
Maryanna Hasek. Throughout 
all of their married life, his 
hair straightening product 
was the principal source of 
family income, Their three 
sons, John P., Garrett; dr: 
and Cosmo H., still live in the 
Cleveland area. 


THRILL TO THOROUGHBRED RACING at 
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The $100,000 


In 1922, Morgan patented a 
traffic signal with stop-and- 
go arms. The hand-operated 
device had--buttons which 
changed light colors. 

In 1923, the first traffic light 
was installed in Willoughby, 
Ohio; dnd the following year, 
Cleveland erected its first 
traffic tight at - Ninth Street 
and Euclid Avenue. 


This invention, which has 
touched the life of nearly 
every person who lives in any 
semblance of a metropolis, 
Was eventually sold to 
General Electric. 


Even in his declining years, 
Morgan's mind kept pace 
with society. In the 1960's, he 
patented a pellet which 
would be used in cigarettes 
to prevent fires. The pellet, 
placed in front of the filter, 


would = extinguish 
cigarette thus preventing 
. fires . 


‘Morgan died in 1963 at the ~~ 
age of 86. In his honor, many 
positive tributes now exist. 
Today in Chicago an elemen- 
tary school bears the name 
Garrett A. Morgan School. 
And, in conjunction with Ken- 
tucky's. 1974-76 bicentenniel 
celebration,- this past July 
2nd, in ceremonies at which 
the former governor of the 
state, A.B. Chandler, was the 
principal speaker, the hamlet 
of Claysville was renamed 
«Garrett Morgan Place and an. 
historical marker was 
dedicated denoting his birth- 
place and accomplishments. 

‘Léoking, back, the. sewing~ - 
machine belt seems so sim- 
ple. that we have a tendency 
to almost overlook an inven. 
tion .jhat simplified and 
smoothed’ out a complex 
piece of machinery. While the 
gas mask has saved many 
lives in.dangerous situations 
it does not affect the lives of 
many people. 
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..Progress Is Great 


STEVIES PARTY STORE 979 Lakeview Rd. 1845 E. 97th St. 
E. 131 & Miles Shopping Ctr. SERVE U. FOOD ‘ 
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Black History Highlights 


This year marks the 49th observance of Afro- 
American History Week, which was conceived by Dr. 
Garter G. Woodson in 1926 to highlight the contri- 
butions of Black Americans and to encourage people ' 
of - jon: to learn more about. Black history. 

@ major events in Black history are many and 
varied; Below is~a-summary of these” mitestones- 
featured in The Black Experience and the Atro-Amer- 
ican History-Mystery Game, two Black history games 
for children and adults, manufactured by Shindana 
Toys, the world's largest manufacturer of black dolls 


__and_games, 


or 


—_——" 
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Shindana is a division of Operation Bootstrap, Inc., 
the non-profit Black self-help organization in. South 
Central Los Angeles. Like Afro-American History 
Week, all Shindana items are designed to instill pride 
in being Black and to encourage children of all ages 
to. “Learn, Baby, Learn.” a 


1624 — William Tucker is born in Virginia, th 
Black child born and baptized in English Aro dg 

1688 -- Mennonites in Germantown, Pa. signed an 
anti-slavery resolution, the first formal protest against 
al Bh ale New World. 

illiam Banneker made the first American 
clock, He later hel i 
Wiasniacton, DG. ped define the boundries of 

1770 -- Crispus Attucks was among five American 

pp a the —_ of Boston by British soldiers the 
an sailor was one of i 

American liberty. the first to die for 

1772 -- Jean DuSable built a trading post and went 

into the fur-trading bysiness on iar resend site of 

giqisaee. He is generally given-credit-for founding the 

1775 -- More than 5000 Black men served in the 
American Army during the Revolutionary War. 

1787 - Richard Allen and other Black Methodists 
whan denied, the right to..worship in-a 

phia Methodist church, foun 
Episcopal Church, unded the African 

1794 -- Toussaint L'Overture rose from slave to 
general and led a revolt against Napoleon and the 
French Army, Later he issued a constitution and 
abolished slavery in. Haiti 

_1797 -- Sojourner Truth was born. She was con- 
sidered the greatest civil rights speaker of her time, 
and was the first Black woman to speak out against 
slavery. 

1807 _— Three former staves, George’Bell; Nicholas 
Franklin and Moses Liverpool, built the first school for 
Blacks in Washington, D.C. 

1858 - Called the Black Moses of her race, Harriett 
Tubman was a-conductor of the Underground Rail: 
road. She helped-thousands of staves escape to the 
North. During the Civil War, she was also a spy for the 
Union Army. 

1863 -- The Emancipation Proclamation, signed 
August 5, freed slaves in those territories that were in 
rebellion during the Civil War. 

1866 -- Norbert Rillieux was considered to be one of 
the best engineers of his day. He developed a less ex- 
pensive process for refining sugar. His. vacuum 
evaporation technique was considered to be one of 
the outstanding achievements of the 19th Century. 

1875 - Oliver Lewis. won the first Kentucky Derby. 

1882. --.Booker..T. Washington founded Tuskegee 
Institute. Many teachers, carpenters, bricklayers and 
other skilled workers were trained there. 

1882 -- Jan Matzeliger perfected the first shoe 
lasting machine. The invention. revolutionized the 
American shoe industry by providing a means of at- 
taching the top leather to the bottom of the shoe. 

1891 -- Granville Wood was credited with the inven- 
tion of a steam boiler furnace, an_ incubator, 
automatic air brakes and many other devices. His. 
railway telegraph system helped to stop accidents 
between moving trains. 

1893 - Dr. Daniel Hale Williams became the first 
doctor to successfully perform open heart surgery. He 
also_founded..Chicago's--ProviderntHospital,the first... 
training school for Black nurses. 

1895 -- America mourned the loss of frederick 
Douglass; a fiery Black Abolitionist. He also served as 
an advisor to Abraham Lincoln, recorder of deeds ‘in: 
gy he FETT Ore here FER ETS + 


1896 -- The U.S. Supreme. Court rendered its 
famous ‘separate but equal doctrine" in the landmark 
case,.Plessy v.. Ferguson. The.decision, which con- 
doned segregation, was overturned in 1954. 

1898 - George Washington Carver became one of 
the world's greatest scientists. Shaving cream, ink, 
synthetic rubber, flour and metal polish are a few of 
the hundreds of products he made from peanuts, 
sweet potatoes and soybeans. 

1899 -- Edward Kennedy “Duke” Ellington was 
born. “Take The A Train,” "Mood Indigo,” and “Satin 
Doll’ were just three of the more than 1,000 songs 
composed by this musical genius, whose career span- 
ned seven decades. 

1905 -- W.E.B. DuBois, one of the greatest intellec- 
tuals of the 20th Centruy, called a meeting of Black 
leaders in Niagara Falls, N.Y. Known as the Niagara 
Movement, it later developed into the NAACP, 

1901 -- Matthew Henson planted the American Flag 
on the North Pole on April 7 -- before Admiral Byrd. 
He did not receive official recognition for his efforts 
until 1947. 

1910 -- Jack Johnson became the first Black heavy- 
weight champion of the world, defeating James Jef- 
fries. - 

1923 -- Garrett A. Morgan invented the world’s first 
automatic traffic signal. In 1914, he had also perfec- 
ted the gas mask, which he used in 1916 to save the 


The Free Enterprise System... 
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The Minority Economic 


Developers Council starting up their own _ tificates at graduation exer- 
(MEDCO). began operation businesses or through  cises to which the public 
September 1, 1971 as an af- buying out businesses’ was invited. Loans in the 


filiate of the Office of 
Minority Business Enter- 
prise in the U.S. Department 
of Commerce to continue 
the activities previously per- 
formed by the Cleveland 
Business. .& ~- Economic 
Development Corporation 
which had been in operation 
since March 19, 1965. A 
non-profit corporation. char- 
tered by the State of Ohio, 
its Board of Directors, 
representing a cross section 


already in business. 


fice). These 


munity and 


of the local community, sets’ Among subjects covered are channeled to minority 
MEDCO's policy within the » Basic Business Procedure, busin “by commercial : 
broad confines of the Office Applied Accounting, banks and/or Small 
of Minority Business Enter- Marketing & Sales, Com- Business § Administration 


prise and the Department of 


- a-¢s 
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Management training 
provided in classes conduc- 
ted at the Cleveland Busi- 
ness Center (MEDCO Of- 
classes” are 
taught by expert instructors 
from. the business com- 
run for ten 
weeks during the Fall, Win- 
ter, and Spring Sessions. 


1619 -- The first Negroes came to America when 20 4 
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10518 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, | 
Telephone — 229-9494 


and/or operators through 


presently in existence — as 
well as to those persons 


mercial Law and Insurance, 
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is result of packages-prepared 


BLACK GAMES: During Afro-American History Week (Feb. 9- 
16), both adults and children will be learning more about Black 
history and the important contributions made by Black Americans. 
Shindana’s Afro-American History-Mystery Game (shown above) 
comes in two volumes and is a game-puzzies that aré picture 
stories of famous ‘Black Americans and comes compiete with a 
spinner and 28 biack history playing cards. Puzzles in Volume 1 
highlight the contributions of Frederick Douglas, Matthew Henson, 
Joe Louis and Dr. Martin Luther King. Volume 11 features stores of 
famous Black American Women, Black Pioneers of the West, 
Black Inventors and Scientists, and the Lite of Harriett Tubman. 
The object of the game is to be the first player to completely 
assemble a puzzie. 


lives of 20 men trapped underground in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

1925 -—Malcolm X was born. One of the most 
dynamic leaders of the Black Revolution in the 1960's 
the former Malcolm Little came to represent the 
struggle of black people to progress. 


1937 — Joe Lewis became the heavyweight cham- 
pion of the world, He boxed in a total of 71 bouts, 
knocking out 54 opponents. 

1941 — A. Phillip Randolph, the NAACP, and other 
groups threatened a march on- Washington, D.C, The 
demonstration was prevented when President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt signed Executive Order 8802, 
which forbade discrimination. in government and 
defense industries. 

1941 — Dorie Miller, a Black sailor emerged as the 
first U.S. World War Il hero. He downed several 
Japanese aircraft following the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor. 


1942 — Dr. Charles Drew pioneered.researcirin the 
development of blood plasma. As scientific advisor to 
the U.S. and Great Britain dufing World War Il, he 
established Blood Bank programs both countries. 

1947 -— Jackie Robinson joined the Brooklyn 
Dodgers and, became the first Black to play major 
league baseball. ; : 

1950 — Poetess Gwendolyn Brooks became the first 
Black woman to receive the Pulitzer Prize for 
literature. 


First Black To Serve In 
A President’s Cabinet 


President Lyndon B.-John- 


“son in 1966 appointed Robert Bernard M. Baruch 'Colege 
vu: vrcoaver reau vt We he oe = = = _ 
Department of Housing and  YOrk. 


rs 


Urban Development, making 
him the first black to serve in 
the Cabinet. Weaver (1907-) 
received a Ph. D. in 
economics from Harvard 
University. Coming into 
government. service during 
“The New Deal’, he served 
as aide to the Secretary of 
the Interior in 1933; as his ad- 
visor—in Public. Works Ad- 
ministration. He held other 
federal positions until 1944 
when he left to serve Chicago 
in the field of race relations 
and housing, to teach, lecture 
and do foundation work, as 
well as work with the United 
Nations. He became the first 
black in New York State’s 
Cabinet. Under President 
Kennedy, he returned to 
Washington as head of the 
Housing and- Home Finance 
Agency. He left Mr. John- 
son’s cabinet in 1969 to 
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classes and received cer- 


amount of $1,622,844 have 
been approved by commer- 
cial banks and/or Small people and 
Business Administfation as 
with the assistance of our 
aaah committed 


These results are to be ad- to both. 
ded to the more than 5,000 
local businessmen for whom: 
counseling. and training 
were provided, along with 


over $3,000,000 in loans 


during the operation of the 
os Buslemnacan oo 
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1965 — Congress passed America's most complete 
Civil Rights legislation, which enabled Black people & 
to move ahead in their search for equal rights and & 
human dignity. % 


1954 -. The U.S. Supreme Court ruled that 
“separate educational facilities are inherently 
unequal” in its landmark case, Brown vs. Board of 
Education. Schools in America were ordered to 


desegregate with all deliberate speed. ° a8 
wren » 1966 — Stokeley Carmichael, an official of the 


Student Non-Violent Coordinating Committee | 


1955 = Rosa Parks retused to give up her bus seat (SNCC), began to preach the concept of Black Power, = 


and sparked the Montgomery Bus Boycott. One of the 
organizers of the bus boycott, Dr. Martin Luther King, 
_became a national hero. He was co-founder of ———— 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference and was 

later awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. 


1967 - Thurgood Marshall was named the first x 
Black member of the U.S. Supreme Court y 


1968 — Shirley Chishotm (D-N.Y.) became thé Tirst~ 


1963 -- More than 500,000 Black protesters Black woman elected to Congress . 


gathered around in the Lincoln Memorial to encour- 
age Congress to pass meaningful Civil Rights legisia- 
tion: The protest was the largest such gathering in the 


1971_-. Rev. Jesse Jackson rose to prominence, * 
helping Black people in the Chicago area gain more 
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Jim Grant and Howard Tillman 
manage a neighborhood 
business, The Buckeye 
Federal office at 1245 
E. Long. They're 
deeply involved in the 
life of the neighborhood. 
They know the ) 


the territory. 
And they're i] 


history of the U.S. ; control over their economic destiny 
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East Ohio Gas has 
written a book for you. 
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It’s designed to help you conserve natural gas. 
It’s very informative. 
It’s full of money-saving ideas... - 

It’s free. 

It’s available now. ll 
It’s yours for the asking. 


_ ENS 


wd 


tea Sethiatees 
inshine i 
P.O. Box $759 : 
Cleveland, Ohio 44/01 
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Zip Code 
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§ THE EAST OHIO GAS COMPANY 


PART OF THE CONSOLIDATED NATURAL GAS SYSTEM 
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So if you've goi a question 
about saving or borrowing, 
_ talk to someone who 
knows your neéds. Ask 
for Jim Grant, Branch 
Manager, or Howard 
Tillman, Branch Officer. 
They know the meaning 
of equal opportunity. 
ae In lending. 
Employment. 
And service. 


. Forms, Merit Certificates are Economic Development @ 

Within the policy as awarded ta those who suc- Corporation o- the & 
established by the Board cessfull complete these predecessor of MEDCO { 
MEDCO provides courses. from 1965 to 1971: 
management counseling 
and training for low-income MEDCO, since September 
small businessmen, along 1, 1971 through August 31, MINORITY ECONOMIC 
with assistance in the 1974 has provided manage- 
preparation of business loan ment/and or technical DEVELOPERS 
applications to be submitted assistance to 4,804 clients. COUNCIL : 


to commercial banks and to 


the. LS. Smalt Business Ad- 


ministration. These services 
are available to those per- 
sonswho seek to go into the 
business arena as owners 


These services have been 

by staff either in 
“oWice oF at the 
locatian of the businesses. 
Some 817 of these clients 
completed courses in 


Cleveland, Ohio 44106 


Telephofie 229-0404 


An equal 
opportunity 
Peder 


Page 
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EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


Policy of The Cleveland Public Schools 


The Cleveland Public School System has received 
national acclaim for its exemplary record in the prac- 
tice of equal employment Opportunity. 

For over a decade this system has been carrying 
Out a board of education policy calling for fair em- 


ployment 


opportunities for 


all citizens. Specific 


guidelines are vigorously followed in the hiring and 
promotion of school employees at all levels. 


ARNOLD PINKNEY 
President 
Cleveland Board 
of Education 


BERTHINA E. PALMER 
Member . 
Cleveland Board 
of Education 


the 
Cleveland Public Schools in 


The leadership of 
the implementation of fair 
employment practices is 
evident as one considers the 
following facts: 

33% of those holding ad- 
ministrative, supervisory and 
staff positions in the central 
administration are from 
minority groups ; 

46% of all elementary prin- 
cipals are minority repre- 


“sentatives — 


65% of those holding the 


position of assistant principal. 


are minority persons 

40% of Junior & Senior 
mig principars arma 5 

53% of assistant principals 
are minority persons 

The total teaching staff of 
over 6,000 certificated pro- 


fessiorals has a minority ratio 
of 41%, ? , 

Every school ‘in Cleveland 
has minority representation 
on the teaching or ad- 
ministrative staffs or both, 

In the top administrative 
level, two of the five assistant 
superintendents are black, 
one of whom is also a 
woman. These two represent 
firsts in Ohio as James RA.’ 
Tanner, Assistant Superinten- 
dent Yor Curriculum and In- 
struction, was the first black 
appointed to such a position 
in an Ohio school system 
when..he.. assumed.. that 
position nine years ago. Mrs. 
Conella C. Brown, Assistant 
Superintendent for Com- 
munity Relations, was the 
first black woman to assume 
such a position in Ohio and is 
the highest ranking black 
woman official in the public 
schools of Ohio. 


EEO COMPLIANCE 

To assure the enforcement 
of equal hiring Practices in- 
volving the building con- 
struction trades a compliance 
officer was appointed arid is 
directly responsible to the 
Superintendent of schools. 

His effective work in this 
field has résulted in the 
Cleveland Public School 
System having the best 
record in the nation in 
minority employment on con- 
struction work. While studies 
show that in other large cities 
the_minority. representation is 
from five to ten per cent, 
Cleveland boasts that thirty- 
three per cent of the total 
man hours worked on school 
construction sites was perfor- 
med by minority workers, in- 
volving all the building 
trades. 

Beyond the area of its own 
direct employment, the 
Cleveland Board of Educa- 
tion has also led the nation in 
opening employment and 


economic opportunity to - 


minority workers and minority 
owned firms. 

Minority architectural firms 
have received contracts to 
design new schools in 
Cleveland._Five. different 
minority contracting. firms 
have worked on Cleveland 
schools’ construction. Two: 
black law firms are among 


bin AL .4- 
TTS Wa pore 


form the legal services for the 
Cleveland Board of 
Education. 


~ Assistant Superintendents 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENTS of the C 
Schools are Mrs. Conelia Coulter Brown (left) and Dr. James R. 
Tanner (right) 


coed 


EQUAL LEARNING OPPOR- 
TUNITIES: 

Facilities to accommodate 
all kindergarten age children 

Enrollment of over 2,500 
four-year-old children an- 
nually in pre-kindergarten 
programs 

Over 350 special classes 
for ite crippied, blind, deaf, 
emotionally and mentally 
handicapped in every area of 
the city 

5,300 students enrolled in 
academically gifted classes 
throughout the city 

523. Technical-Vocational 
classes in all comprehensive 
high. schools 


City-wide—speclal~ Schools 


and’ programs for students 
throughout the city: Jane Ad- 
dams Vocational High Schoo! 
- 74% min. enroliment, Max S. 
Hayes Vocational High 
School - “38% min. enroll- 
ment; Aviation-High- School - 
anticipated 50% min. enroll- 
ment; Martin Luther King Vo- 
cational High School - 99% 
min. enrollment; A.G. Bell 
School for the Handicapped - 
46% min. enroliment. > 
Supplementary Education 
Center serving over 95,000 
elementary children annually 
Student Government 
Organization 
City-Wide Musical Ac.- 
tivities 
City-Wide Competitive Art 
Exhibits = 


Public 


COLLEGE AND POST 


GRADUATE OPPOR- 
TUNITIES: 
130% increase in Cleve- 


land graduates enrolled in 
college in 10 years 

Between 44-55% of all 
er lr from East 
echnical, Glenville, John.-F. 
Kennedy, James F. Rhodes 
and John Marshall are en- 
tering college each year. 
Scholarship and financial 
aid to Cleveland graduates 
has exceeded 16 million 
dollars over the past decade 
up from $2,000,000 in 1964. 

A special Job Development 
Project has helped approxi- 
mately 94% of job seeking 
graduates. from Glenville, 
East, East Technical, John 
Adams, John Hay and Martin 
Luther King find permanent 
emplovment. 


OTHER EDUCATIONAL 
SHARING ACTIVITIES: 

All City Orchestra 

All City Band 

All City Chorus 

Camping Program 

Green Circle Program 
City-Wide Student Council 
School Exchange Programs 
Human Relations Scholar- 
ships 
Out of 
Projects 


STATION WBOE 
Radio Station WBOE of the 


School Tutorial 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


SECONDARY 


available 
Mills, 
Witliam Martin. 


whose photographs were not 
include: 
Carlton Davis and 


IN| EMPLOYMENT 


PRINCIPALS 


George 


CHANEY 


ITRAL 


_——_— a 


CAROLYN © 


Cleveland Public School 
System the first Education 
Broadcasting Station in 
‘America is providing an op- 
portunity for all students 
throughout Northeastern 
Ohio to learn of the cultural, 
racial and religious diversity 
of the American peopte. 
Through 


produced and broadcast a 
number of series, One ex- 
cellent example is “Living 
Seminars”. This program has 
brought together: students-of 
varying backgrounds from all 
schools in thé Greater 
Cleveland area into the ex- 
citing atmosphere of the City 
Club Forums and then into 
open discussions with the 
featured City Club speakers 
in an informal, -hetero- 
geneous setting. 

A series describing oc- 
cupations and employment 
Opportunities for minority 
youth has been an important 
adjunct to the Job Develop. 
ment program. 

In conjunction with the Di- 
vision of Social Studies, a 
new series, “Who Are the 
Americans?” which is a week 
by week study and analysis of 
virtually all the ethnic and 
minority groups in the United 
States is receiving excellent 
ratings. 

The “Black Art in America” 
series, produced at WBOE 
has been distributed 
nationally by the National 
Public Radio Network. 

Other series with such 
titles as “Dateline Africa,” 
“Contemporary Black Writers 
and Black Poetry,” and 
“American Leaders,” are 
elementary school programs 
dramatically presenting 
ethnic and minority per- 
sonalities. 


NEW BUILDING CON: 
STRUCTION ot 

In Cleveland many of the 
most attractive new buildings 
going up all over the city are 
schools, These are buildings 
designed for space-age 
education with space-age 
facilities to be utilized after 
school, on weekends and 
during the summer as well as 
during the.traditional school 
day and year. 

“The designing of a new 
school is both an exciting 
and challenging experience,” 
says Superintendent Paul W. 
Briggs. “This is especially 
true in Cleveland where new 
interest in quality education 
has been aroused.” 

In the past five years the 
following schools have either 


.been opened or-will be com- 


thn 


ee 


nmiatad durin 
year: 

Walton Elementary, 
Woodland . Hills Elementary, 
Dike Elementary, Alexander 
Graham Bell, Miles Park 


—— 


ELMER C. 
COLLINS 


CARLOS F. 
CORTES 


outstanding 
has 


‘Elementary, 


OFFICE SUPERVIS 


B4at Y £10 VW it 


CLIFFORD GRAVES, Director 
vices. —— ai 


ae 
CHRISTINE BRANCH, Director, WILLIAM EDWARDS, Directing! 
. Continuing 


Early Childhood Education 


WILLIAM PERRY, Director, Equa 
Employment Opportunity. 


Elementary, -East Technical 
High,..Balton Elementary,, 
Martin Luther King Voc. High, 
Vernisun Crenientary, wart 
C. Seltzer Elcmentary, 
Marion-Sterling Elementary, 
Gordon Elementary, Scranton 
Wade Park 


Elementary. Fullerton 


OR 


DR. WANDA JEAN GREEN, OR. CHARLES JORDAN Direc. 
Directing 


Supervisor, 


, Education 


Elementary,-Clark —Elemen- 


tary, Vocational Aeronautical’ 


High... Case Flamantaru.. Gast 
Hign, East Clark Elementary, 
and Supplementary Edu- 
cation Center. 

As a result of this vigorous 


, Guidance — tor, Major Work. 


BERNICE RUFFIN, Director, East 3 
Elementary District. : 


ministration Buliding. _ 
building program, hundreds 
of jobs are made available to 


Clasatan 


at ee: 


enables them to earn an’ 


spend money in Cleveland, 
thus improving economic 
conditions. 


OPPORTUNITY 
A Policy of 


The Cleveland 


Public Schools 
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A Policy of The Cleveland Public Schools 
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“SECONDARY PRINCIPALS 
whose photographs were 
not available include:; 
George Mills, Cariton Davis 
and William Martin. 


HENRY E. 


ARNOLD JOHN 


LEO  =——-—SM EMORY J. LEON W. FREDERICK D. FARLEY J. ALJOY DANIEL D. ROLAND E. _—CLUTMEA O. ALLEN 
LAYTON LYNCH PRYOR JEFFERSON SELDON BETTIS, JR. BROWN BROWN DRAKE MORTON WARE WHITE WILKINS 
Henvile John Hay East High Alex. Hamilton ~—East Tech. Addison F.D. Roosevelt Harry E. Davis Whitney Young Chas. W. Eliot Nathan Hale Rawlings Patrick Henry 


Principals Of Elementary Schools 


LESORA 


STELLA H. H. BARBARA ELEANOR H GERALDINE CANARY KATHLYN C ANNE 8S. BETTY BERTHA P 
: . : THELMA M. BARBARA HAROLD JAMES A. 
BARBER BOOKER BROWN BROWN CATER COBB CUNNINGHAM DANIELS DIXSON DOCKENS EGGLESTON ELLIS GREENE GREER 
GERALD GLORIA DORIS B. RICHARD H. EDSEL JACQUELINE C. - CLAIRE S. é SARAH THELMA DOROTHY A. GEORGIA BOBBETTE W. THELMA F. VIVIAN C. L. PEARL (= 
JAMISON LEE LIVINGSTON MELL MIDDLETON MIXON MORROW PRUITT ROZSA SHIELDS 


HUGHES JACKSON JAMES 


ae ‘ = 


SDHNOON KINSEY 


ee 


* 


Robert Blackwell, Edwin Cowan, Katherine Dean, 
Benjamin Haynes, Janice lWlerio, Elizabeth John- 
son, Annette Maddox, Teacola Offutt, John Rich, 
Lena Rogers, Sara Seals, Shirley Seaton, Ruth 
Simpkins, Robert Taylor, Bonnie Terrell, and Har- 
vey Williamson. 


CATHERINE B. 
BULLOCK 


‘Assistant Principals Of Cleveland Secondary Schools- 


MODJESKA ZULA 
WILLIAMS 


ELIZABETH B. 
WALKER 


ANNIE L. 
TONEY 


MARY 8S. 
TAYLOR 


SHIRLEY _ 
THOMPSON 


PAULINE 


EDNA MARIE D. 
TANNER 


SPENCER SWAYZE TALLEY 


3, 


AN 


sommes, 
JAMES C. 
CUNNINGHAM 


“snenee eet ee oe eee 


LUCILLE 
GAFFNEY 


SHIRLEY WARREN A. SAMUEL EVELYN 
De LAINE . EGGLESTON JONES 


CHARLES H. LEROY 
JONSON KELSO LANG 


H. JEROME 
CRITTENDON 


ELOISE M. CLARINE RA. AUDREY H. 
ANDERSON BROWN BOLES CAVE 


Secondary Assistant Principals 

not pictu include the following: 

Winnifred Albert, Edward Banks, Richard Cooper, Charles Fostet,. 
Phyllis Gould, Willie Grayson, William Matone, Miller Mischal, 
dames Morefield, George Oden, Louise Parker, Wade Sauiters, ’ 
Guylon Small, Walter Stevens, Miles Carter, Elbert Cobbs, William ¢ 


Lawson, Gwendolyn Lynton, Evelyn Pennington, Margaret Phillipa,» 
Vivian Taylor, and James Wilson. : 


ROBERT R. BESSIE 


MARJORIE W. 
VAUGHN WADDY 


TURNER 


DERON T. - MARY 
SETTLES STOKES 


OLIVER ARNOLD 
ROBINSON SESSOMS 


CHARLES 
TURNER 


LEROY L. 
MELTON 


ARTHELME: 
MORGAN 


Assistant Principals Of Cleveland Elementary Schools 
———_— tt. 


PRINCIPALS Not pictured 
here, include Rose Bullock, . 
Arthur Fith, Anita isier, Fred = ~~ 
Mc Ghee, and Wanda Steed. 


JOYCE M. 


BALTHROPE GARNER HAMPTON 


a 


A Tribute To A Pioneer Educator -- 


Cohen, Redelie Hagood, Alice Hamilton, Melvin Jones, Arthur): 


ELEMENTARY ASSISTANT ~~ 


_Mary McLeod Bethune 


1 Lt 


wl ie ‘own admission, she was'“s0 an than © 
beautiful"; but no Negro woman, at the close of the hie 
Ganturv” of that aroup's freedom, had even 


popition 8 matriarcn ano matcmess reaver: a 
at Mayesville, S.C., in 1875, were lowly; but by the time of her 
death her word could move mountains from the path of her 
people. 

Mrs, Bethune’s way led from Mayesville to Concord, 
N.C., where she founded what is ‘now Bethune-Cookman 
College at Daytona Beach. With no money and no ap- 
propriation, this was td temper the metal of the great lady for 
the tremendous assignments to come. 

These were to begin when Franklin D. Roosevelt 
established the National Youth. Administration and walked 
headlong, into such problems of Race as that leader had 


ea ls ree ee : 28ers — are ee Seren ge ee Se ee 


never taeeanihs Mre.: Bethune re call to ington ta, 
help in 1935 and became,. arin of the ° 


“Roosevelts, a friend and savior | in the who tangled area of 


eee ewe eee . 


Sensi a need to-bring thé yét unbtidled power of 
American to women to bear upon the problems of the 
Century, this new leader established the National Council of 
Negro Women, itself made up of the most powerful and 
accepted. individual units in the country. And while, at its 
beginning, the Council was one of many responsibilities, as 
the “First Century” ended, its far-flung influence loomed as 4 
most a monument to the great lady's memory 

More than ony 2 gto ro of the “First Gentuty,” Mrs. 
Bethune was accepted her.own, At her, death she 
was psket with eng AACP, greatest in the land, 


had given her its topmost Spingarn Award; honorary degrees 
had come Yrom eight Negro colleges; emeritus status had 
been conferred from each of more than a-score of units in 


which. she.had_held_office; and the Nation's women jour- 
nalists had Chosen Ner as one or me GUUTTITy sae Rohrer 


tial”. 

The point-consummate of American love for this, their 
greatest lady, was set for the first year of the “Second Cen- 
tury” when Mrs, Bethune's beloved Council of Negro Women 
would ufveil, on land granted by congressional act, a 
monument in Washington’ 's Lincoln Park. Down the mall from 
the Emancipation statue, which shows Mr. Lincoln letting 
freedom’s light onto the face of a slave, the towering likeness 
of Mary McLeod Bethune will mark the high point to which 
that light has led. 


y McLeod Bethune ~*~ 
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THE COMPANIES 


OF 


BUCKEYE INTERNATIONAL, INC. 


SALUTE 


“BLACK A MIRROR 


HISTORY 


OF 


THE. FOLLOWING BLACK CONTRIBUTORS 


BLACK 


PROGRESS’ 
IN RECOGNITION | 


TO TODAY'S INDUSTRY 


Lewis H. Latimer 
1848-1928 


inventor 
1844-1929 


He invented and patented the globe supporter for elec- 
tric lights - a lamp socket. He wrote the first textbook on 
the Edison electric system and did the drawing accom- 
panying the patent application for Alexander Graham 
Bell's telephone. 


“father _of 


Granville T. Woods inventor 


1886-1910 1883 


Based on his experience as a railroad engineer, he 
developed many inventions that helped revotutionize the 
industry. His patents include: Electro-Mechanical Brake 
(1887); Railway Telegraphy (1887) and Electric Railway 
System (1891). . 


Buckeye Stee! Castings 
Columbus, Ohio 


Millington Plastics 
Upper Sandusky, Ohio 


Hamilton Plastics 
Mason, Ohio 


epee ye a 


$e 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


Elijah McCoy 


automatic lubrication.” 


North Hollywood, California 


Bethandale Corporation 
Mentor, Ohio 


Warren Molded Plastics 
Salem, Ohio 


twentor 


He served an apprenticeship in mechanical engineering 
in Edinburgh, Scotland: in 1672 he patented. his-first.inven- 
tion of an automatic lubricator. He was known as the 


inventor 


He received patent No. 505,370 for his invention, an 
Electric Raltway Trotiey- 


he Black Experience 


In The United States 


The first load of 20 Blacks 
was put ashore at Jamestown 
in 1619 by the captain of a 
Dutch frigate. This was one 

before the landing of the 
igrims. At the start, Blacks 
to the English 


Si ht 
‘co! lenee were not slaves but 


indentured servants who, like 
the white servants, were 
liberated after years of faith. 


ful service. mAs 
The early English religious 
custom: allowed slaves that 


professed a belief in Chris- 
tianity to be freed. Howeyer, 
in the'early 1660's, legislation 
made it possible for Negroes 
to be both Christians and 
slaves,and thus instituted the 
system of permanent serv- 
itude. 

Also, other economic fac- 
tors, such as the demand for 
cheap and permanent labor 
for a growing plantation 
system, caused the importa- 
tion of slaves to increase 


sharply in the last half of the. 


17th century. It is estimated 
that at the close of the cen- 
tury, slaves were being 
brought in at the rate of 1,000 


per year. 

Some of the African chiefs, 
after being properly per- 
suaded with gifts, allowed the 
tradersin their domain and 
even appointed assistants. 
Frequéntly much coercion 
was used to secure enough 
slaves to meet. the demands 
of the traders. 

Often fierce wars broke out 
between tribes when mem- 
bers of one sought to capture 
those of another to-sell to the 
traders. 

The voyage to the Amer- 
icans was described by 
historian John Hope Franklin 
as a “veritable nightmare.” 

“Mankind has experienced 
few tortures as ghoulish and 
uncivilized as the transporta- 
tion of slaves from Africa to 
the. New. World, known as the 
Middie Passing. The men 
were chained 2-by-2, the right 
wrist and ankle of one to the 
left wrist and ankle of 
another,” he wrote. 

About half reportedly died 
from disease aggravated by 
the filth and stench of over- 
crowded conditions. Others 
went on hunger strikes, com- 
mitted suicide or permanently 
maimed themselves by strug- 
gling against the chains. 

However, it is estimated 
that peeps as many as 15 
million Or more arrived and 
were sold into slavery. 

But the history of the 
Blacks encounter with the 
American continent may go 
back much farther than: here. 

Recent studies brought out 


Black Progress 


in a book entitled: “From 
Columbus to Bolivar: the 


‘History of indo-American 


contend none 
papuan m 

New Guinea reached the 

American hemisphere 


before 
Columbus. 

Ancient writings of aborig- 
inal les of Mexico and 
Central ica theorize that 
Blacks inhabited 
centuries 
World discovery. The Aztecs 
Black God, 


That the Black has been in- 
strumental in the founding 
and discovery of 
World is evident in the. fact 
that Blacks traveled with 
Columbus (the pilot, Pedro 
Alonzo .Nino. was a Black 
real DeSoto, Balboa, Cor- 

varro, Coronado, De 
and Marquette and 


Literature,” 
roid 


Joliet, 

The African Estevanico led 
Spanish expeditions into New 
México and Arizona. in 1779 
Du Sable, a Black fur trader, 
founded the city of Chicago. 

Black slavery in the Port- 

he nae and b+ oa colonies 


rid preceeded 
that in the En English colonies, 
Indians p too suscep- 
tible to European disease. ill- 
adapted to rigorous plan- 
tation work and could easily 
escape and join others of 
their race. Therefore, massive 
Black enslavement gradually 
replaced indian 
Recent comparative stud. 
les of slave systems have 
thrown new light on the 
present-day racial dilemmas 


.in this country. 


ANGLOS INVADE 


It has been noted the Anglo 
Saxon had not associated 
with the: Africans in large 
numbers prior to the 
discovery of America. 
However, Moors 


in the 8th century, 
Christians into mountain 
strongholds and controlled 
Spain. for 400 years. Hence, 
the Spaniards and Moors 
became closely related, and 
this carried over into relation. 
ships in the Spanish and Por- 
pm oe colonies of the New 


toriane ge as Gilberto 
eorre Tannenbaum 
an Mektter: Elkins have 
argued that slavery was far 
milder in feudal Latin 
Catholic cultures than in cap- 
italistic Anglo-Saxon Prot- 
estant areas because the 
basic humanity of the slave 
managed to be preserved. 


Kronheims 4-Day Sale of Sealy Quilt-top 


Use our Revolving 
Charge, Master Charge, 


SOUTHWEST 
6880 Pearl Rd. 


Mattresses and 
Box Springs 


Sealy 

reas Quilt 
Twin Size 
Mattress or 
Box Spring 
Reg. 79.50 


Now $57 


Full Size 
Mattress or 
Box Spring 
Reg. 89.50 


Now $67 


Queen Size 
2 Piece Set 
Reg. 249.50 


’ Now®197 


the New _ 


William Still (1821-1902). 


UNDERGROUND RAILROAD LEADER 


Of all the Underground Railroad stations dotting the 
North, perhaps the busiest and most efficient was run by 
William Still, Secretary of the Pennsylvania Society for 
the Abolition of Slavery. During his fourteen years as an 
official of the Society, William Still was awakened hun- 
dreds of times in the middle of the night to give refuge 
to escaping slaves. He kept his big house stocked with 
food and clothing for the runaways bound for freedom. 

Because secrecy was an absolute necessity, information 
is vague and imprecise regarding the extent of the under- 
ground railroad. However, Still kept meticulous records 
of the fugitives 80 that relatives and friends might locate 
them. For a time these records were hidden in a cemetery 
and later published in a book, The Underground Railroad. 
By his own count, he aided 649 slaves to freedom. 

Acting as a conductor of the Underground Railroad was 
only, part of Still’s activities. He helped organize and fi- 
nance a “social, civil and statistical association” to collect 
data on the Negro. Through his efforts an orphanage for~ 
the offspring of colored soldiers and sailors was set up in 
Philadelphia. The energetic Mr. William Still was one of 
the organizers of the first Y.M.C.A. for his people in 


In 1860 after retiring from the chairmanship of the 
Abolition Society, he went into the stove business with 
great success. Later he branched out into the coal business 
eas a retailer in 1865 and earned a modest fortune. An 


indication of financial and business acumen is evident in - 


the fact that he was elected to the Board of Trade in 
Philadalnhie He ramainad artive until hic death in_1an2 


American countries the 
Blacks found out that upon 
freedom, which came without 
the havoc of civil wars, 
society did not erect ob- 
stacles to prevent him from 
enjoying his civil and social 
right 


s. 

Other historians disagree 
that slavery was milder in 
Latin America. 

Tannenbaum has written: 
“The acceptance of the idea 
of the spiritual equality of all 
men made for a friendly, and 
elastic__milieu—within..which 
social change could occur in 


The argument is that in a 


society where the Black slave 
was nized as a person, 
however low his station, that 


society could also envision 
him as being a citizen, a free 
man eventually. 


NO PROTECTION 

in North America and the 
British West indies, however, 
slaves were reduced to the 
state of things, completely 
Outside the protection of the 
church, the courts and law 
and the state. 
‘In America, the established 
body of opinion, expressed in 
the words of Chief Justice 
Roger Taney in the Dred 


eeeeeeeell 
Scott decision, declared that 
“a Black had no rights which 
a white man need respect.” 

The slave codes enacted in 
the South, which covered 
every aspect of the life of the 
slave, give testimony to this 
opinion. A slave had no stan. 
ding in the courts, he could 
not be a party to a suit at law, 
he could not offer testimony, 
except against another slave 
or a free Black, and he could 
make no contract. 

The greater part of the 
slave codes involved the 
many restrictions placed on 
slaves to insure the maximum 
protection of the white 
population and to maintain 
discipline. 

A slave could not strike a 
white person, even in self- 
defense; but the killing of a 
slave, however malicious, 
— rarely regarded as mur- 

r 


Threats to the institution of 
slavery from attempted slave 
revolts or the activity of the 
abolitionists only resulted in 
more stringent measures. 

The traditional assumption 
has been that slavery was 
dying out in the South before 
Eli Whitney's invention of the 
cotton gin in 1793, and that 


(Continued on Page 138 
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The Black Experience | 


Contiiwwed from Pye 12B) allowance of focus, eight 

pounds ‘of pork er its 
he cott6n gin saved’ the equivalent in and one 
Southern economy. However, bushel of corn meal. Their 


jome modern historians 
irgue to the contrary 

Studies by L.C. Gray and 
Merrill Jensen show the 
southern agriculture and the 
sconomy had — strongly 
ecovered from the devas- 
ation of the Revolutionary 


Nar and had diversified to The children unable to , 
wheat,-corn and -timber, -WOrk...their clothing con- , 
Therefore, the success of cot- sisted of two ise linen ; 


on after Whitney's invention, 


yearly clothing consisted of 
two coarse linen shirts, one 
pair of linen trousers, like the 
shirts, one jacket, one pair of 
trousers” tor wintermade- of 
coarse Black cloth, one pair 
of stockings and one pair of 
shoes. 


shirts per year, When these 


‘father than restoring failed them, they went naked 
yrosperity to a dying region until the next allowance-day. 
actually redirected the Children from seven to ten 


South's energies to even 
nore profitable_undertakings. 


PRICE OF SLAVES 


Moreover, studies show 
hat slave-owners had little 
intention of freeing fheir 
slaves. Prices for siaves 
remained high, the number of 
slaveowners increased, and 
historian Franklin has written 
that the closing years of the 
18th century represented the 
peak in the slave trade, 

The -victory~ of freedom 
which came _ with the 
Revolutionary War was not 
extended to the Black man. 
Although a few of the foun- 
ding “fathers “were  agaifist 
slavery, theSe forces failed to 
put an end to the institution. 

Professor Staughton Lynd 
of Chicago State College 
suggests two basic reasons 
for their failure. First, even 
the most liberal of the foun- 
ding fathers were unable to 
imagine a society in which 
whites and Blacks could live 
together as fellow citizens. 

Thomas Jefferson wrote, 


“Nothing is more certain! , ds worked for his father and asa _ though known as “honest the country. The Republicans thought was for the Unio@. 
written in the book of fate, ceaina ie ace fo run hal hired hand. Attended district Abe.’ He was wise, nominated him for president No sooner was he sure it was 
than that these people are to an hour at the time, and this schools about one year, but humorous, gentle yet firm, in 1860. After the election saved than peace ang 
be free; nor is it less certain _ too, in the midst of her crying as he grew up he read every A copy of Blackstone’s seven Southern states forgiveness 


that the two races, equally 
free, cannot_live in the same 


jovernment.” ; i. IHlinois.-At 25, a member of ; 

ato the founding fathers ane ge ee ohare Gettysburg Address is a_ |\linois Legislature, he Inaugurated —_ sixteenth _ was elected for a-second 

were too committed to the parity literary masterpiece. declared for woman suffrage President of the United States term, only to be struck down 

sanctity of private property to rs and first took his’ stand March 4, 1861. His problem at the very beginning by ah 

envision emancipation, SLAVE’S CAREER He helped his father against slavery. Whig mem- was to keep more states from  assassin's bullet in Ford's 
Thus slavery was written : : establish “a farm in Illinois, ber of Congress, 1847-49, seceding and to win back the Theatre, Washington, D.C. He 

into the American Con- “From. the rising till the and earned a living by split. Aroused by the repeal of the seven. The bombardment of died the next day, April 18, 


stitution in three provisions. 


First,.in.deciding the—repre= 


Bentation of each state, 
“those bound to serve for a 
term of years” (Records of 
the convention show mem- 
bers of Congress in 1783 
were ashamed to use the 
word ‘slave’.’’) were counted 
as three-fifths of a person. 


The slave trade was exten- horrid sag ap death he and ability, it still preferred a new social legislation. . However, the state con- county commissioner§, 
ded for twenty years to the wer see he e slaves eet Reign of Terror to a cam- For example, in South stitution of 1868 was a_ providing for a new pent 
iran large oe ‘ork sitive prpviderioe ea ee paign of education, and dis- Garolina before Reconstruc- modern democratic doc- code, establishing universe! 
required to give iti a8 i rT: ' 
He dh “A eae ah sd 5 84 As the plantation system enfranchised the Blacks in- tion, there was a propert ument. It took up new (Continued on Page 15B} 

. i =, ——-- +. ren ne ern ee ee ee 
were the remaining constitu. became the basis of both the ; 
tional provisions relating to Sothern economy and ‘ 
slavery. culture, its interests grew in- | 

The South benefited creasingly divergent from x 
greatly from the boom in the those of the industrial Nor- i 
textile industry in’ England peep AO pt 9 oe : SS = = = 
and France. Between 1780 in organized system of helpin W.E.B. DuBois thought it ; 
and 1800, the annual importa- ‘gions began to assume the - slaves escape to the North® was a mistake: A Preedmen's : 
0. of. cotton into Great het bed of a moral a bureau, he wrote, established : 

ritain increased eightfold, which EMANCIPATION __ for ten, twent or forty years i a — > 

Historian. EF. Frazier Sy Northern abolitionists. Tha sng veoh Penain With a careful distribution of i 
believes the growtn or tne Gr teksts Racha e791 eet oa i Say fata anu capiar ang & rT — 2 
slave population and the ex- cluded Witham ere 1063, hed ab cescider ea 1. of education for the children : | 
pansion of the slave system Garrison, editor of the ak sant a bewildering ef- Tight have prevented a de , 
coincided with the rapid Liberator; Arthur Tappan, first ca on the vast majority of _ tacto-extension-of-stavery 
growth of cotton production President of the American Hist F In their own assessment of ; 
and-the plantation economy, Anti-Slavery society, formed — Disvoran raxior sald, ine; d | » | 

in Philadelphia in 1833, and ‘Many of the slaves im. [Cl needs, Blacks em. 
From 1815, the production of 4 Fr mediately left the plantati phasized the question of 
cotton increased at a phe- John Greenleaf Whittier, the ne y e plantations land, which they saw as their 
nomenail rate. poet of abolition. when they yearned that they hope for economic indepen 

Even after 1808, the year Historian John Hope Frank- were free. On the other hand, sence trom the whit : 
the external slave trade |in reminds his readers. “The the sibete at subordination nae whetids bik We C b i 

. whites were not alone intheir was still strong in some “‘The Two fortresses which are the “a e Create our future, by well im 
became illegal, between slaves and they’were afraid to OWNING LAND 


250,000 and 300,000 slaves 
were reportedly smuggled 
into the country. However, 
the chief growth in the slave 


1816 American colonization 


years old, of both sexes, 
almost naked, might be seen. 
‘at all séasons of thé year. 

There were no beds given 
the slaves, unless one coarse 
blanket be considered such, 
and none but the men and 
women. had these. This, 
however, is not considered a 
very great privation. They find 
less difficulty from the want 
of beds, than from the want of 
time to sleep; for when their 
day's work in the field is 
done, the most of them 
having their washing, mend- 
ing, and cooking to do, and 
having few or none of the or- 
dinary facilities for doing 
either of these, very many of 
their sleeping hours are con- 
sumed in preparing for the 
field. the coming day; and 
when this is done, old and 
young, male and female, 
married “and single, drop 
down side by side, on one 
common bed, the cold, damp 
floor...” 

In describing one of the 
overseers, Mr, Severe: 

He was rightly named. 

He was a cruel man. | have 


children, pleading for their 
mother's release. He seemed 


going down of the sun, he 
was—cursing,-raving; cutting, 
and slashing among 
slaves of the field, in the most 
frightful manner. His career 
was short. He died very soon 
after | went. to. Colonel 
Lloyd’s; and. he. died .as he 
lived, uttering with his dying 
groans, utter curses and 


opposition to slavery.” He 
points out Blacks were 
preaching a strong abolition- 
ist doctrine long before 
Garrison was born. 


regarded as their inalienable 


the 


PHILLIS WHEATLEY (1753-1784) — Former slave 
who became one of America’s first poets published 
her first poem when she was 21, and later gained 


international recognition. 


assert their newly acquired 
rights.” 

Many Blacks stayed on the 
plantation as hired servants. 


Thaddeus Stevens and 
Charles Dumner, anti-slavery 
leaders, argued that the 
Blacks had worked on the 
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BRIG: GEN. B. O. DAVIS SR. (1887 — 1970) — First 
Black general officer in U.S. Army whose fifty 
years service encompassed three wars and duties 
as military attache in Liberia and staff officer for 
Gen. Eisenhower in England. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN---Emancipator 


Born of extremely poor 
parents on —a- farm —near 
Hodgenvilte, Kentucky, 
February 12, 1809. They 
moved to Indiana, where he 


book he could borrow. In af- 


“ter years his polish of speech 


was praised by scholars. The 


ting. rails, flatboating, and 


choring. Enjoyed sports 
where strength counted. At 


23, a captain in the Black 
Hawk War;A storekeeper and 
postmaster of New Salem, 
and fond of telling stories, he 
was considered shiftless, 


Commentaries prompted him 
to study law in Springfield, 


Missouri Compromise, he 
joined the new Republican 
party. A candidate in 1858 for 


reform movement 
and even in some cases tri- 
umphing, and a larger and 
larger number of Black vaters 
learning to vote for honesty 


I en st se a ene 


growing stead of punishing rascals.” 

DuBois lists three things 
which Blacks rule gave to the 
South - democratic govern- 


ment, free public schools and 


ROBERT SMALLS (1839 — 1915) — Captain of the 
_ Planter in the U.S. Navy during the Civil war. 
Later served five terms as representative from 


South Carolina in the U.S. Congress 


the Senate against Stephen 
A.—Douglas;--author of the 
repeal, he was defeated; but 
his debates with Douglas 
made him known throughout 


him to resign 


seceded and formed the Con- 
federate States of America. 


ruling passion 


With victory assured, he 


Fort Sumpter, April 12, 1861, 
began the Civil War. For-four 
years, until Richmond fell, he 


1865, aged 56 


qualification for office- 
holders and in part, for 
voters’ As in the other parts 
of the South, the aristocracy 
was in control. 


declaring 


last to yield in the human heart, 


are hope and pride.” 


the human breast,”’ and is 


proving present opportunities 


however few and small they 


population tae invougn “Before-the- Revolutionary __Others only stayed long and for 250 years without 
iat” vilaata Ct screaiing Wet for Independence, slaves enough to earn the initial pay, and that the workers oe 
slavery was the domestic in Massachusetts brought ac- payment on their own farm, upoo emancipation deserved Fe} = 
slave trade tions against their masters for With freedom and the to own part of the land. Hope springs eternal in 
Meanwhile. as earl the freedom which they Blacks escape from econom- The Freedmen's bureau if 
; arly as ic dependence on whites _ received nearly 800,000 acres \ > 


societies were organized to 
promote colonization of freed 
slaves to Africa. Based on the 
example of American slavery, 
the free Blacks returned to 
Liberia and reportedly set up 
their own slavery system, with 
characteristics just as bad as 
those in the United States. 

The treatment of slaves in 
America varied from plan- 
tation to plantation and 
greatly depended upon the 
kindness of the owners and 
the temperament of the over- 
seers, 


DOUGLASS’ LIFE 


In “Narrative of the Life of 
Frederick Douglass,"’ the 
Black leader describes his 
experiences as a slave in 
Maryland before escaping to 
freedom, He was the son of a 
slave mother and white 
father. He was separated 
from his mother as an infant 
and spent his early years on a 
large plantation’ of three to 
four hundred slaves, 
The following are excerpts 
from his account: 
,, The men and women slaves 
received as their monthly 


right. During and after the 
Revolutionary War, Blacks 
sought the abolition of 
slavery by petitioning the 
state and federal 
ments to outlaw the slave 
trade and to embark upon a 
program of generat emanci- 
pation.” 

Franklin said Prince Hall, 
Benjamin Bannekar, Absolom 
Jones and Richard Allen 
issued strong denunciations 
of slavery before 1800. By 
1830 there were 50 Black 
abolitionist groups, One of 
the more famous spokesmen 
was David Walker, who 
issued his “Appeal,” calling 
for militant action to throw off 
the yoke of slavery. 

Blacks were active in 
organizing the American 
Anti-Slavery society and ser- 
ved in local and regional anti- 
slavery organizations. One of 
the more colorful figures was 
Sojourner Truth, who ex- 
pressed her hatred for slavery 
with a strange religious mys- 
ticism. 

Blacks and white worked 
together in setting up the Un- 
derground Railroad, an 


govern- ° 


came a breakdown of the old 
social order between master 
and slave. 

However, soon after the 
war—in-—1865-—and-1866,the 
Southern whites speedily 
began enacting laws to curb 
the Blacks and to insure that 
they remained as a laboring 
force in the South. 

To Franklin, “these laws 
bore a remarkable resemb- 
lance to the anti-bellum slave 
codes and can hardly be 
described as measures which 
respected the rights of 
Blacks as free men: 

He said several laws limited 
the areas in which Blacks 
could rent or purchase 
property. If a Black quit his 
job, he could be arrested and 
imprisoned for breach of con- 
tract. Blacks were not 
allowed to vote or to testify in 
court except in cases. in- 
volving their race, Numerous 
fines were imposed for 
seditious speeches, insulting 
gestures “or acts, absence 
from. work, violating curfew, 
and the possession of 
firearms, There was no en- 
franchisement of Blacks and 
no... indication. that in the 
future they could look fof- 
ward to full citizenship in the 
South. 


of land ahd 5,000 pieces of 
town property which were 
leased to Freedmen. But as 
the result of President An- 
drew Johnson's proclamation 
of amnesty, practically all of 
this land was restored to its 
former owners; and the Black 
tenants were dispossessed or 
became laborers. Another at- 
tempt in 1866 to make land 
available, not only to the 
freedmen but also the lan: 
diess whites, was defeated. 

The sins of radical Recon- 
struction governments }n- 
cluded fradulent bond issues, 
graft in land sales. or pur- 
chases, and in the letting of 
contracts for public works 
and extravagance ‘in the use 
of state funds. 

For a time, the legislators 
of South Carolina enjoyed 
the services of a free 
restaurant and bar, estab; 
lished for their private use, 
and billed the state for such 
“legislative supplies" as 
hams, ladies’ bonnets, per- 
fumes, champagne and, for 
one unfortunate member, a 
coffin. 

However, while Blacks had 


influence in these Southern, 


governments, they did not 
control any of them. Even in 
South Carolina where Blacks 


Fe 


as necessary to life as the 


act of breathing. 


For Who would live if life 


held no allurements? 


There must be vistas flying out 
beyond, that promise more than present 
conditions yield. 

Tomorrow may be fair, however stormy 
the sky of today. 

Some blessings have been ours in the 
past, and these may be repeated or even 


multiplied. 


Habit-is a powerful 
means of advancement, 
and the habit of eternal vigi- 
lance and diligence, rarely 
fails to bring a substantial re- 


ward. 


Add To this ‘the pride of achievement: 
the desire to rank among the successful 
Souls on earth, and we have the factors 
which have brought some of the ablest of 
human beings into the limelight that re- 
vealed them to an admiring world, as 


leaders and examples. 


had to bear the brunt of the 
bitterconflict alone.-He- was 
ridiculed; statesmen deserted 
him; there as talk of forcing 
His 


became hip 
. 
‘ 


i forever 
gloritied, emancipator Of the 
slaves, savior of the Union§ 


subjects of social legislation, 
navigable 
free public highways, 
stituting homestead exemp- 
tions, establishing boards @f 


rives 
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Community College Reconstruction, directed formed 60 per cent of the 
from the North, began after it population and held a 2 
was clear the South had no maior 2 De state * ; 
+4. intentions of granting full cit- legislature, the whites were . ; 
e An equal opportunity employer izenship to the Blacks. always in a position to block Mr. Latimer was an inventor, patent authority, poet, draftsman, author and musician whose thirstfor * — § 
: The plight of the Black in the act of Black legistators. . rie PH : by f . 
e An equal opportunity educator . {hg South + notcreated by we, corr iors Jat Sok knowledge and determination to succeed carried. him from humbte, beginnings as tHe son of a : 
ances where the federal place in the South during Re- ; sy i . “2 ye : 
a government went. too far construction undoubtedly runaway slave to become one to the origirial Edison Pioneers —.a gupup of ‘Thomas Edison associates —3 
= --——ReR a “ aeienenneeieiaenemeninnniamentmEamntanenraememme amare: ab than mth inn iemtowe noha hennrrhiahr is the uindd throuah olortricity SS : 
25444 Harvard Rd., Warrensville Townshi rather where it did not go‘far. same forces that produced = 
~ x ou * - . pov we pan - ghd As an Equal Opportunity Employer, Columbus and Southern fosters hope for the future) § 
reedman's bureau was u 
created in. 1865 to help han. | the Grant administration. and takes pride in its past accomplishments with community concerns. -_ ; 
die the magnitude of “The greatest stigma on ‘ _ 
problems resulting from the the white South is not that it , 2 
Civil War. However, President opposed Black suffrage and rs (A ye 
Andrew Johnson vetoed a bil} resented theft and incom- eueenmne 
to make the bureau per-  petence,” DuBois believed, 
manent. “But that when it saw the srl 
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Greater Cleveland Growth Corporation 


—— 
* 


Developing Cleveland's Minority Business 


EST 


During Black History Week we look back 
upon those who brought recognition to the 
Black community. In Cleveland, we pay 
special attention to those who claimed the 
city as their home. In the arts, Langston 
Hughes; in athletics, Jesse Owens and 
Harrison Dillard; in the sciences, - inventor 
Garrett Morgan. 

But the Black businessman is ignored. 
Bécause the minority entrepreneur has not 
played a major role in this city’s development, 
he has not achieved recognition. The Greater 
> Cleveland Growth Corporation has been 
working for more than a decade to change heise 

this. *. ms oe 
' What. Is the Growth Corporation? 

The Growth Corporation was chartered in 
1963 as a non-profit community improvement 
corporation to further the economic, in- 
* dustrial, commercial and civic development of 
ew. Cuyahoga County. ‘io : 
as The Corporation's initial role; as a 
designated development agent, was to borrow 


— 1 —., 


go De 


MRS. ROBERTA FANN, officer of Madonna Hall, joined signing in behalf of Madonna Hall for 
the closing. Surrounding her left to right are Jacques Bossert, executive vice president, First 
Bank” and” Trust; Arthur 8. "Heard; secretary; Quincy Savings “and Loan and John H: 
Bustamante, chairman of the Board, First Bank and Trust of Cleveland. 


NEW MESBIC LAUNCHED--At the White House ceremony commending the new Cleveland 
MESBIC are (from left) Stanley S. Scott, Special Assistant to the Presidént, Dr. Lewis F. Wright, 
Dr. Edward L. Wilkerson, two founders of the MESBIC; Walter Larke Sorg, Assistant Director 
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« Money, issue bonds, notes and debentures, 


make loans, and construct, acquire and sell 
real and personal property. Its role was as 


. diverse as the people and organizations it was 


designed to serve. 
The Growth Corporation’s role of providing 
financial management assistance to minority 


* businesses was crystallized in 1968 with the 


" allocation of $500,000 in Cleveland: NOW! 


funds from the City of Cleveland and the 
business community. 

This program, established by then- 
Cleveland Mayor Carl B. Stokes, used 
privately raised funds for economic develop- 
ment. The Greater Cleveland Growth 
Association designated _the-_Growth_.Cor- 
poration to operate programs for minority 
economic development in Greater Cleveland. 
The $500,000 was used as equity funding to 
help seed the economic development 
program through direct loans and guaranteed 
bank loans to minority businessmen. 

Since that time, less than seven years ago, 


; Over 1,000 applications have been received by 


the Growth Corporation for minority economic 


: development projects. As of December 31, 


1974, loans totaling $6.4 million have been 


, secured as a result of successful leveraging 


{ 
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of the 1968 seed money. This money has been 
made available to a wide range of minority 
businessmen, including retailers, manufac- 
turers, and professionals. 

The Growth Corporation's catalytic program 
was a proncony cient Ww a TSlalively New 
area of high risk venture capital financing, It 
enabled the Growth Corporation to improve 


* strained relationships between local banks, 


P. 


~_—-—e 


wrens 


Small Business Administration, venture 
capital firms and minority loan applicants 
seeking business assistance. 

Cleveland: NOW! funds were used ex- 
clusively for developmental programs, not ad- 
ministrative costs. In November, 1970, the 
Growth Corporation received a grant of ad- 
ministrative funds. These funds were used to 
hire additional professional staff personnet 
and expand and develop programs to further 
minority businesses in the City of Cleveland. 
Productive utilization of the EDA grant money 
enabled the Growth Corporation to be 
established as an affiliate of the Office of 
Minority Business Enterprise. As an OMBE af- 
filiate, the Growth Corporation is charged with 
the responsibility of informing the community 
of OMBE programs, seeking minority 
businessmen and providing them with needed 
counsel and financing opportunities and par- 
ticipating actively in a diversity of economic 
development programs. 


Business Opportunities Expositions 

In its continuing efforts to aid miniroty businessmen, the 
Growth Corporation initiated a Business Opportunities Ex- 
position in 1970. The purpose of the program, which ran suc- 
cessfully for. four years, was to, help .Cleveland’s small 
businessmen gain their share of the private and govern- 
mental markets. These “Expos” were trade shows in reverse, 
where the seliers - the small businessmen - came to the 
buyers. 


The Expositions served as forums for direct com- 
munication between the supplier and the Purchaser, and 
were market places for the introduction, demonstration and 
display of products and services purchased by large firms. 


Seminars and Workshops 
As an added incentive for the emerging minority en- 
trepreneur, the Growth Corporation developed a series of 
knoe seminars and workshaps. Through the years these 
ave helped the minority businessman learn . about 
everything from financing a business to determining op- 
portunities in the area of Government procurement. 


Recently, the Growth Corporation pegan 4 series of 
seminars devoted exclusively to assisting women in their 
professional development, 


Although the Growth Corporation has been fortunate «in 
obtaining direct and indirect funding for minority business 
growth, there is a continually growing need to seek, identify 
and gain additional sources of capital which can make funds 
available to minority businessmen for feasible projects. For 
the past half dozen years the US. Department of Commerce 
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loans and venture capital available to minority businessmen. 
The Growth Corporation assisted Glenco, Inc. a group of 
successful Cleveland Black businessmen to establish the 


first MESBIC in Cleveland in 1974. Glenco inc. is also the 
only Black capitalized MESBIC in the United States. 
In 1974 another 
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for Private Programs of the Office of Minority’Business Enterprise; and Lonnie Murray, OMBE __ 


Private Programs Division. 


we 


How does it Work? 
These og see do not just happen. Nor do those who ap- 
proach the 
submit a finished project. The Growth Corporation's staff of 
analysts and loan specialists has been hired for its un- 
derstanding and expertise. in the area of financing, 
management and technical assistance; their ability to work 
with minority business problems and to Gommunicate with alt 
sectors of city. 
Growth Corporation “staff members check client 
qualifications. potential of the business. and-cliant hisinees 


cOMpalDiity as the basic analysis Of a project. Once the 


project's qualifications are established, the Growth Cor- 
poration takes on the added responsibility of informing the 
businessman of the commitment he must assume to further 
his own business knowledge. ‘ 

A Loan Review Committee, composed of representatives 
from Cleveland's banking community, examines our loan ap- 
plications, If the applications are approved, they are for- 
w to the Growth Corporation's Executive Committee, 
compooes of prominent, successful businessmen. This group 
is ultimately responsible for the entire program. 


BUSINESS op. 
PORTUNITIES EX- 
POSITIONS, _ held 
over four years, 
brought the 
minority business- 
man together with 
Cleveland's buying 
community. 
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A Positive Look at 


Minority Entrepreneurs 


SEMINARS for women, aiding them in their professional growth, 


are one of the newest 


Programs being offered by the Growth Corporation to the community. 
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Clevelend, Ohio 


Tuesday, June 25,1974 


New bank off to a good start 


Cleveland's first minority-owned bank 
is open for business this week at its down- 


town headquarters, and the very successful. 


gs of the undertaking speak well 
for its future prospects. 


Plans for the First Bank & Trust Co. 
were announced only last year by five lead- 
ers of the city's black community. They 
secured, in good time. both a state charter 
and professional experienced bankers to 
manage the operation. A $2.5-million capi- 
tal stock issue was oversubscribed by near- 
ly a half million dollars early this year. A 
requirement for 51° minority representa- 
tion among shareholders was exceeded by a 
wide margin. 2 


Several large corporations made early 


pledges of deposits to the new bank. They 


afte now making good on those pledges. 
As Cleveland's 14th bank, First Bank 


& Trust represents a long step forward for . 
the economic good of thé community as». 


one 


well as for the cause of nilnotity business: 


* 


Jeaders yesterday. lawyer John H. Busta- 
mante spoke with pride of the founding of 
First Bank & Trust in which he played a 


_ leading role. He reported that of more than 


30 black banks in America, First Bank has 
the largest capitalization. Of 469 banks in 
the state of Ohio, First Bank ranks higher 
than 200 others in capitalization. 


Nowhere else in this country, Busta- 
mante said, have black and white banded 
together to raise $2.5 million to start a new 
institution, He noted also that First Bank's 
Staff is about 50% black and 50% white, 
ee one-third of its board of directors is 
White, 


Inviting help and participation from 
Cleveland businessmen, Bustamante prom- 
ised that First Bank & Trust Co,“‘will be 
Tun and managed first as a bank." The fact 
that it is minority-owned, he said, is really 
secondary, 


That kind of aim and direction estab- 


vlishes First Bank & Trust as a sound enter- 


prise; an excellent addition to this city’s 


BIC BUS LINE and Charter Service provides modern transportation. 


rowth Corporation for assistance automatically — 
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What the Future Holds 

As successful as past performance has been, the Growth 
Corporation and its volunteer Executive committee con- 
tinually monitor the program seeking more successful 
methods to implement its work, and to reflect “real life” ex- 


periences. The ongoing evaluation provides valuable in- 


successful minority development. : 
2 Program is currently being considered to reflect the real 
program will bring together all available resources to build.a 
wo! 
existing businesses as well as establish new businesses to 
— a climate in which all minority businesses can grow 
and pro ‘ ‘ 

Economic Development on the scale necessary will require 
a willingness both by local businessmen to learn new and 

methods, and those willing to spend time and 

energy in assisting and teaching them. 

Teaching, and education, have - since the Inning - 
been fundamental goals of the Greater Clevel Growth 


At a meeting of Cleveland business 


are TITS PONS Witt CYST VSIUOTS, ins 


able minority community economic base. It will stabilize * 


» eomimercial facilities. 


Corporation. Its role as educator is two-fold, for not only 
must the businessman be taught how to teach himself, the 
entire community must be educated about the role of the 
minority entrepreneur in today’s market place. - 

The Greater Cleveland Growth Corporation will continue 
to serve as consultant to the minority businessman of 
Greater Cleveland. It will continue to serve as liaison bet- 
ween ah + and small businesses. ‘It will continue to aid in 
seeking financing for Cleveland's qualified minority en- 
trepreneurs. And it will continue to provide entree to the 


ban community of the city. 
. The Growth td pen has made important strides in en- 
cour! minori -entrepreneruship, but a great deal 


4 fo b done. 

) ek population of the United States is ap- 
sant of the total population, less than 1 
ions. business receipts come from Black 


Greater Cleveland 
Growth Corporation 
690 Union Commerce Building 


Cleveland, Ohio 44 
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JEROME G. MCCLAIN: Society National Bank's man-about-Cleveland, Jerome G. McClain, Is . 


. no stranger to a number ot civic, fraternal, political, religious, educational and economic develop- 
__ ment publics of Greater Cleveland, He ls only new in the location from which he operates. The 35-year 
old Assistant Vice President now serves as Branch Manager of Society's Erieview Office In the finan- 
clal district of downtown Cleveland, and, Jerome is very happy about the change. . 
With new horizons and broader areas to conquer, the East Technical High School and Central 

State University graduate has set special goals for himself as he pursues his banking career. 
McClain. is a member of Phi Alpha Theta Honorary History Fraternity, Inc., and received an 


Advisory Committee of the Ohio Civil Rights Commission. 
To say the least, McClain is Involved, but, this le the way he operates, and at Society National 
Bank, he ie always taking care of business. 


MARCIA TOBIAS: Because of 
her capabilities and ambitions, 
Marcia Tobias, a management 
trainee at Society National 
-_Bank, retueed_to_be limited.or 
humbled by a male dominated 
society and has carved out for 
herself a lasting career. 

“i would be to a female's ad- 
vantage to get into the banking 
world,” edvises Miss Tobias. 
“There’s a lot of security In 
working for a bank with the 
economy the way it is now. Al- 
though women are a minority in 
business, the opportunities for 
their active involvement are 
there.” 

Miss Tobias, 24, a 1969 grad- 
uate of Glenville High School, 
received her B.S. in Business 
Administration from Miami Uni- 
versity in Oxford, Ohio, a 
school well known for its excel- 
lent program in business edu- 
cation. Pleasingly shy and 
demure, this very attractive 
young businesswoman takes 
her job seriously at Society 
National Bank. 

Presently a resident of Cleve- 
fand’s. east side, Marcia was 


‘bom in Kingston, Jamaica, An — 


active community worker, she 
hes heen « volunteer for the 


Halfway Home, the Red Cross, 


the March of Dimes and many 
others. . 

From Marcia’s point of view, 
Society National Bank is a com- 
pany that provides “terrific” 
benefits for its employees. 
Besides a raise in pay at regular 
Intervals, Marcia receives free 
hospitalization and insurance 
as well as 66 2/3% of her salary 
up to a period of six months 
ahould aha become lil for an @x- 
tended period of time. She also 
took advantage of the program 


tion for bank officers and em- 


ployees which offers 
specialized courses in banking 
education. 
Marcia sees her future at 
Society as depending to some 
extent on the job positions as 
they open up, but mostly on her 
personal ambition and the com- 
TUN Bie UNwCs tWwwer irer 


job. 


The Black Experience 


(Continued from Page 13B) 


manhood suffrage without 
distinction of. race or color 
and, above all, setting up a 
complete public school 
system. 

“So satisfactory was the 
coristitution thus adopted-by 
Black suffrage and by a con- 
vention composed of a 
majority of Blacks that the 
state lived 27 years under it 
without essential change, 
and when the Constitution 
was revised in 1895, the 
revision was practically un- 
altered, were also kept 17 
years in Florida, 32 years in 
Virginia and 22 years in Mis- 
sissippi. 


DuBOISs 


He said, “outside the cur- 
tailing of expenses and stop- 
ping of extravagance, not 
only did their successors 
make few changes in the 
work which these legislatures 
and conventions had done, 
but they largely carried out 
their plans, followed their 
suggestions, and strength. 
ened their institutions. 

“Practically the whole new 
growth of the South has been 
accomplished under the laws 
which Black men helped to 
frame thirty years ago, | know 
of no greater compliment to 
Black suffrage.” 

Some of the Black Recon- 
struction leaders of worth 
and ability were John RA. 
Lynch, speaker of the Missis- 
of Represen- 
tatives; Francis Cardozo, 
treasurer of South Carolina, 
and Jonathan C. Gibbs, the 
first. state superintendent of 
instruction in Florida, 

Both the Black legislatures 
and the Freedmen's bureau 
helped establish a 
widespread system of frée 
public education in the 


South, Between June 1, 1865 
and September 1, 1871, 
$5,262,511 was spent on 


‘schools from Bureau funds, 


and, in 1870, 3,300 teachers 
and 149,581 pupils were in 
day and night schools. 
Nearly all of the present 
Black universities and 
colleges, such as Howard, 
Fisk and Atlanta, were foun- 
ded or substantially aided in 
their earliest days by the 
Freedmen’s bureau. , 
Old and young alike 
flocked to schools setup by 
white teachers from the North 
throughout the..South, How. 
ever, the whites complained 
that the teachers were eem- 


municating to the Blacks 
ideas of social equality with 
whites, Therefore, schools 
established by Northern 
whites were often burned and 
the teachers driven out of 
town. 

Although Reconstruction 
did not end abruptly, the year 
1877 was significant as the 
beginning of a new phase in 
the history of the Black. 

“The phase that began in 
1877 was inaugurated by the 
withdrawal of federal troops 
from the South, the abandon- 
ment of the Black was a ward 
of the nation, the giving up of 
the attempt to guarantee the 
freedman his civil and 
political equality, and the ac- 
quiescence of the rest of the 
country in the South's 
demand that the whole 
problem be’ left to the 
disposition of the dominant 
Southern .. white. people," 
historian C. Vann Woodward 
wrote in “The Strange Career 
of Jim Crow.” 


SOUTH’S RACISM 


To Woodward, the South's 
adoption of extreme racism 


‘*Humanitarian” and “‘businessman’’ best describe ~ 
= Cuffe. He became a ship owner and ship builder. 


fortunate 


‘on his farm, ; 
He se ao mapa Ee ay hy pe 


Blacks to vute. In 18 
to investigate the poss: 


used his wealth to help less 
e He built a school for Black children 


he sailed to 


of 
for free Blacks, In 1815, he took thirty 
' to Africa to found a colony. 


was due, not so much to a 
conversion, as it was to a 
relaxation of the opposition. 
By the mid-1870's, Northern 

businessmen and _ liberals, 

growing more concerned! 
with reconciliation with the 

South, began to retreat on 
the race issue...Just as the 

Black gained his emancipa- 

tion afd new rights through a 
falling out between white’ 
men, he now stood to lose his 

rights through the reconcilia- 

tion of white men,” Wood- 

ward wrote. 


wee a 


Baltimore: Biack History 
Sights; Bronze statue of 
Frederick Douglass, Morgan 
State College campus. 


Basilica-Cathedral of the 
Assumption, Cathedral St., 
where country’s first Black 
priest, Charles Randolph Un- 
cles, was ordained. 


St. Francis ‘Xavier's 
Catholic Church, 1007 N. 
Caroline St., natjon’s oldest 
Catholic church established 
for Blacks. 


Boston: Black History 
Sights; Crispus Attucks 
Monument, Boston Common, 
a memorial to the Boston 
Massacre victims, and named 
in honor of the first casualty - 
- a Black man. 


Shaw Monument, Beacon 
St., group statue of Col. 
Robert Gould Shaw and the 
54th Massachusetts Volun- 
teers, a Black regiment of the 
Union Army. 

Park Street Church, Park 
and Tremont Sts., where 
Willlam Lioyd Garrison 
delivered his first anti-slavery 
speech. 
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LAWRENCE DOCTOR, JRA. 
Motivated by self-respect and 
determination, Lawrence Doc- 
tor, Jr. dutifully established 
himself as a banker. 


Starting in the Management 
Training Program of Society 


deserved” promotions: After 
compieting the management 
training program he was 
assigned as Administrative 
Assistant to the Kinsman 
Branch. Later, Doctor was pro- 
moted to Assistant Manager at 
the bank's Erieview Office. 


Elected to the title of Assis- 
tant Cashier in 1971, Doctor 
now works in the Commercial 
Loan Department. in this 
capacity, he deals with the day- 
to-day problems of business- 
men and entrepreneurs on mat- 
ters of loans and finances. 

Lawrence Doctor is at home 
‘working with people. A native of 
Sandusky, Ohio, Doctor at- 
tended Ashiand College in 
Ashiand, Ohio where he 
majored in Business Manage- 
ment and Psychology. 


Mississippi, which _had- 
taken the lead in enacting 
Black codes, once again took 
the lead in 1890-in enacting 
constitutional provisions for 
disfranchising the Black. 
Other states followed. 

But by such constitutional 
provisions as poll taxes, 
registration ‘months in ad- 
vance, ownership of property, 
literacy tests, grandfather 
before 1867 - The Southern 
states were able to disfran- 
chise practically all Blacks.. 

During the period of 
Reconstruction and after, 
what could not be accom 
panied by law was attempted 
through a reign™of terror 
upon the Black. 

Lynchings were wide- 
er were wivT rugitiaes orre www arers 
Secret societies, such as the 
Ku Klux Klan and the White 
Camelias,. armed. with guns, 
swords or other weapons, 
patrolled parts of the South 
day and night and enjoyed 
the respect and support of 
the white community. 


INTIMIDATION 


“They used intimidation, 
force, ostracism in businsss 
and society, to accomplish 
their deeds ... Blacks were 
run out of communities if they 
disobeyed orders to desist 
from--voting;—and-—the~more 
resolute and therefore in- 
subordinate Blacks: were 
whipped, maimed = and 
hanged,” Franklin concluded. 

Movements in each state to 
disfranchise the Black were 
generally accompanied by 
vigorous white supremacy 
campaigns. The legend of 
Reconstruction chaos” was 
revived. Novelists glamorized 
the Klan and Camelias. A 
sensational press played up 
stories of Black crime, 
charges of rape and attempt- 
ed rape, and alleged instan- 
ces of arrogance, imperti- 
nence, surely manners. 

Mounting racial tension 
and phobias in the structure 
of segregation and discrim- 
ination were extended by the 
adoption of many Jim Crow 
laws. 

These laws mushroomed 
during the first two decades 
of this century, and in many 
cases segregation was 
established without the aid of 
laws. The absurd and im- 
robable became a way of 
ife for the South, down to 
and including the Jim Crow 
Bible. 

Separation was achieved in 
theaters, rest rooms, drinking 
fountains, waiting rooms and 
ticket windows. 


SEPARATION 
Mississippi and South 
Carolina required Black nur- 
ses for Black male patients. 
Thirteen Southern and border 
states required the separation 
of patients by races in mental 


hospitals, and ten, states, 


specified segregation of in- 
Seore ak er eee 

nm of the races in 
nomen tr the anad the in. 
digent, orphans, the blind, 
the deaf, and the dumb is the 
subject of numerous state 
laws. 

Louisiana required sep- 
arate entrances, exits, ticket 
windows and ticket sellers 
that would be kept at least 25 
feet apart. Circuses and tent 


shows which could not meet‘ 


these uirements were for- 
ced to c or move. 


~ $n _Ottahoms tha tatenhonea - 


“eompany had to maintain 
separate booths for white and 
Black patrons. North Carolina 
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Tues at ty HOLLOW _ 


Holloway takes his responsibilities very seriously and extends 
himself far beyond the walis of his well appointed and efficiently 
operated branch in Mt. Pleasant. 

After graduation from John Adams High School in January, 
1966, Ruben attended Cuyahoga Community College and majored 
in Business Administration. While continuing hie studies at Com- 
munity College, he gained useful experience through employment 
at local merchants shops on Kineman Roed near the Society 
National Bank branch. He knows the community beceuse he grew 
up there over the last 12 years. 

Holloway is active in his church, Calvary Church of God in 
Christ as well as the Pleasant Gate Businessmen's Association, 
where he serves as Treasurer. He siso tends his assistance to the 
Mt. Pleasant Community Council. 

A considerable portion of Holloway’s time is spent conferring 
with local entrepreneurs and larger corporate interests in the 
Pleasant Gate area, seeking to maintain and to rehabilitate the 
community for economic growth. 


and Florida required text- 
books used by the public 
school children of one race 
be kept separate from those 
used by the other, and the 
Florida law specified 
separation even while the 
books were in storage. 

in Mobile, Ala., Blacks had 
to be off the streets by 10 
o'clock, and a New Orleans 
ordinance segregated white 
and black prostitutes in 
separate districts. 

Historians note the 
similarity between the Jim 
Crow laws and the Black 
codes. Thus the circle had 
come full cycle. 


Dr. J.O. Gisanrin 
(above 


African nation. 


Nurses and mid-wives 


studying. under the United Stated Agency for In- 
ternational Development at Meharry Medical 
College, Nashville, Tennessee visit 
Laboratories as part of their training, to gain : ‘ 

‘knowledge in:infant nutrition. They are pictured La < 
here. during a tour-of the Ross Laboratories 


Columbus Plant. 


ROSS§LABORATORIES COLUMBUS, OHIO 43216 


® 
MAKERS OF SIMILAC & OTHER INFANT NUTRITIONAL PRODUCTS 
_AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER. M/F === 


the truly community bankers in Greater Cleveland. As Manager of 4 
Society National Bank's Kinsman Branch, Ruben ls affectionately 
referred to as “Soul Brother Banker,” with understanding and 


BLACK HISTORY IN THE MAKING AT-ROSS LABORATORIES 


right) with members of the Ross 
Laboratories Hospital Planning Department. Dr. 
Gisanrin visited Ross Laboratories in 1974 to 
consult on preliminary planning, designing and 
construction of a new 200-bed pediatric/ob- 
-stetric hospital to be built in Lagos, Nigeria. The 
proposed new facility will be the first of its kind 
in Lagos, and is expected to serve as a prototype 
for the remaining eight states-in-this-emerging 
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JENNIFER E. GIBBS: brings many unique attributes to Society 
National Bank of Cleveland in her Management Trainee position. A 
National Honor Society member in her hometown high school in 
Columbus, Ohio, and selected Salutatorian of her graduating 
class, Jennifer won a scholarship to attend Stanford University in 
California, where she finished in only 2-1/2 years. 


Personable, ambitious and armed with a Bachelor of Arts 
Degree in Psychoicgy, she brings an easy-going lifestyle to her 
professional assignments. She has already worked in numerous 
departments at Society National Bank and is currently assigned to 
the international Banking Division. She loves people, is a native 
Ohloan, and enjoys sharing with clients and constituents in- 
formation and ideas concerning Cleveland and Ohio as a major 
world trade center. She is involved in international operations and 
scheduling appointments for high level conferences on export 
9 financing, transportation and other matters. 


After a routine day of involvement at the bank, Jennifer's ex-.. 
cling lite style continues as swimming, bowling, modeling, interior 
decorating and crocheting take over her other interests. The 
Maytield Heights resident is currently enrolled in a Lifesaving 
Course, and Jennifer looks to the time when she will also be 
qualified to teach swimming. 


Jean Du Sable 


Jean Du Sable, part Black part French, was born on 
the island of Sant Domingo and educated in France. 
He came to Ameiica to gain more business for his 
family’s firm, DuSable and Son, in Haiti. He landed 


in New Orleans and moved on to the territory called 
Eschikagou around 1772. 

DuSable is generally given credit for the founding of 
Chicago. He built a trading post and went into the fur 
trading business. Later he married an Iidian maid 
from the Potawatamie tribe. In 1800, whenthe settle- 
ment began to grow and became part of the United 
‘States, Du Sable sold his property and moved westward. 


e 


AWARD RECIPIENT 
Dr. Clarence R. Higgins, Jr. 


Houston, Texas, current Chairman of the 
Pediatric. Section of the National Medical 
Association was presented with an award spon- 
sored by Ross Laboratories during 1974 for his 
outstanding contributions to pediatric medicine, 
and the Pediatric Section of the National 
Medical Association during his first year as 
Chairman of that organization. 


Mohare 


Visitors 


Ross 


Division of Abbott Laboratories, usa 
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Here’s Why: 
e Advancement 


Promotional opportunities through 
competitive examination and a 
~ “promote-from-within™ empha- 
"sis by the Administration of 
Columbus Mayor Tom Moody 


e Good Pay 


The City of Columbus, with new 
pay-increases as of: November 

2, is an employer that méets and 
exceeds many offerings by pri- 
vate industry. Amorig the exam- 
ples of jobs and the monthly 
salaries after the new. pay 
increase: 


Accountant | ($6.20 per hour), 
Automotive Mechanic ($5.92 per 
hour), Computer Operator | 

($5.34 per hour), Custodial 
Worker II ($3.84 per hour), Drafts- 
man Il ($5.34 per hour), Fire- 
fighter ($13,705 per year), 

Key Punch .Operator (3.99 per 
hour), Police Officer ($13,705 

per year), Programmer Analyst | 


($6.20 per hour), Recreation : f \ 
7h 


Leader | ($5.69 per hour), Refuse } } 
Collector ($4.73 per hour), 
Stenographer-Clerk | ($4.33 per 
hour), and Typist-Clerk ($3.99 
per hour): These” are only a few 
examples. There are a wide 
variety of other positions for 
which testing will be conducted 
this month and in the upeoming 
months. 


e Security 


Civil Service provides protection 
and security for City of Columbus 
employees. The City is a stable 
employer and a part of the grow- 
ing and important public service 
sector: 


a. -ti- set 
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Benefits 


City employees receive free 
hospitalization-major medical 
insurance, paid $10,000 life 
insurance, 12 paid holidays, 

five day week, overtime, shift 
differéntial pay, PERS retirement, 
Credit Union and pbid vacations. 


e Service to 
Community 


Your fellow citizens depend daily 
on you and your efforts for the 
City. The wide range of City 
Services are needed by not on 
the 560,000 people in Columbus, 
but by the over one million peo- 
ple in Central Ohio. 


@ How To Apply: 
Contact ne oni. —— 
vice Commission, Room Sur, City 


Hall Annex, 67 North Front Street. 
A detailed listing of job offerings 
is posted. This listing notes the 
qualifications and experience 
required, salary ranges and 
schedule for examinations. The 
City requires a wide range of 
talents and offers a future career 
of importance to you. 
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Schools Turn Black History:-~ 


Week Into Year-Long Effort 


On June 6, 1972, the 
Columbus Board of 
Education accepted a recom- 
mendation from the: Urban 
Problems Search and Solve 
Team of PROJECT UNITE, as: 
follows: 

“The Columbus Public 
Schools shall de-emphasize 
the practice of designating a 
Black History Week and in- 
stead emphasize the develop- 
ment of an_- integrafed 


fey 


curriculum.” 

Thus, while many schools 
do schedule special events 
during this annual obser- 
vance known as Black 
History Week, the policy of 
the school district has been 
to place such activities in the 
Perspective that this is just 
one part of a more important 
year-long effort. 

Many changes have taken 
place, in the curriculum and 


ee 
tee 


of 


textbook materials, along 
with extra-curricular activities 
throughoug. the school 
system. In the area of text- 
books, for examiple, there has 
been dramatic: change. 
According to L. W. Huber, 
assistant superintendent for 
instruction, for more than-10 
years now each textbook 
selection committee has been 
specifically charged with en- 
suring the adequacy and 
quality of materials dealing 


with education about minor- 
ites in the selections 


“We look" for a “balanced 
treatment of all multi-cthnic 
groups, so that every boy and 
girl gets a balanced view of 
our sociological order," 
Huber said. “In the past, we 
have taught some specific 
courses, or provided special 
materials wher the course 
material did not cover all as- 
pects of our population.” 

The school. system's text- 


-book selection committees 


composed of- administrators 
and teachers—have requested 
that publishing houses give 
top priority to the inclusion of 
multi-ethnic material in their 
textbooks. 


“As more and more cities 
insisted upon this inclusion 
multi-ethnic  repre- 
sentation, the oes im- 
proved dramatically,” Huber 
said. During the -interim 
period, however, Columbus 
Public Schools developed 


2200k8 to fill 
er Ss . PRN CE a aay ““sOurces, 
he said. 


One. of: thes was "The ® 


and published four or five 
in the gaps and 


ae in. American History 
nd Culture,” a 120-page 
book containing units of 
study for grades 5, 
7, 8 and 11. Tom Leidich, 
Supervisor of history and 
social sciences for the school 
district, noted that this book 
was published in 1969, but it 
is still an important resource 
for teachers and somewhat 
unique here in Ohio, due to 
the attention given to the role 
of Blacks in Ohio History. 
The seventh grade Ohio 
history unit contained in the 
book includes the following: 
Some Negro Contributions to 
Ohio's Heritage, Ohio — A 


Leader in Negro Education, 
‘The “Railroad th 


Ohio; an 
Columbus. 

The book ‘also includes an 
extensive list of audio-visual 
resources and a bibliography 
of 132 publications*on ‘black 
history and culture. 


The “Negro "In 


Excellent supplementary 
materials are now available 
for teachers to use, many of 
which have.been gathered at 
the--new ~ Sixt Avenue. 
Teachers’ Resource Center. 


According to Ruth Hale, 
supervisor of elementary 
social studies, the following 
materials are now on hand at 
the Center: 15 portfolios of 
black leaders, 15 “We are 
Black” filmstrips, 8 World 
Culture programs orf Africa, 


16 Black History lending 
libraries including books, 
filmstrips, laminated pictures, 


etc., plus numerous booklets 
and maaazine articies. 


Lack Of Black History Files 
In Columbus Cited By Zebbs 


LACK WOMAN 
of DISTINCTION 


MARY HARRIS 
Executive Director 
Planned Parenthood of Central Ohio, Inc, 


agreed unanimously that she is indeed the.“Bilack Woman of Distinction” whom we wish 


to honor. 


Mary E. Harris's career coincides with the development of the Organization she now 
directs. Since she first joined the Planned Parenthood staff in 1948 as a secretary she has 
seen Planned Parenthood grow from a véry small agency providing the basics in con- 
traception to a few low-income women into the agency she now heads. As Executive 
Director of Planned Parenthood of Central Ohio, Inc., (formerly Planned Parenthood 
Association of Columbus) the agency now serves Franklin, Pickaway, Delaware, 
Madison and Union Counties. Extensive gynecological services are now being provided 
to over 12,000 people in this area. In addition, many new programs have also been ad- 
ded: sterilization counseling and service, family and sexuality counseling, the develop- 
ment of human sexuality curricula and the development of a-statewide training center 
for family planning agencies. 

In the summer of 1972 she was selected by the Planned Parenthood Association of 
Columbus Board of Trustees to go on an educational tour of family planning and 
population centers all over the world in order to establish this agency as one of the ex- 
perts in the field of health service delivery. 

Planned Parenthood of Central Ohio is one of the 10 largest Planned Parenthood 
agencies in the country whose programs are constantly being emulated by family plan- 
ning agencies:all over the country. Much of this acclaim is due to Mrs. Harris’ leader- 


ship. 


When, Mary Harris first begah working at Planned Parenthood she was the only black 
Staff person until 1959-In her 27 years with the agency she has held nearly every respon- 
sible position including all the administrative ones. It is not difficult to understand why 
the Board of Trustees offered her the position of Executive Director in 1972 with her 
wealth of background and knowledge of the agency. 

Under her leadershiv the Planned Parenthond staff now numbers aver <0 with an 


ment and change. 


Distinction.” 


MARY HARRIS 


Evecutiue Dinector 


Planned Parenthood of Cen 


There are many black women of distinction whom we can honor. However, we at 
Planned Parenthood who. have. had the. honor.of working with our Executive Director 


tral Ohio, Inc. 


almost equal representation of blacks and whites. While black staff can be found 
throughout the levels of the organization, it is important-to note that there are as many 
black administrators as there are white ones. 

It is difficult to separate Mary Harris from Planned Parenthood because they are in 
many ways inseparable. Planned Parenthood has played a vital role in her life and her 
life's work aiid involvement in Planned Parenthood has been a vital force in its develop- 


For those of us who are privileged to work for and with her, we extend to her the 
loyalty and devotion that is associated with being honored as a “Black Woman of 


Se ed kee kk 
cent of the black population 
at that time has tubérculosis. 


By ARTHUR A. ZEBBS 


As in all major cities in the 
north, blacks migrated to 
Columbus during the great 
migration period of the 
1920's. Blacks had already 
settled in Columbus wa 


before the Civil War, but ft’ 


~ was in the 1920’s as in other 
Ohio cities, that blacks set- 
tled in large numbers. 

We have more knowledge 
of blacks and their experien- 
ces in such cities as Cincin- 
nati and Cleveland than we 
do of blacks in Columbus, 
during that period, However, 
we do have some knowledge 
and information which should 
be known to the Columbus 
community. 

| have selected the 1920’s 


dé 


Nh] 
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GoodArtt 
like Good Banking 
is Ageless 


from the permanent collection of 
The Huntington National Bank. 


‘Banks 


as a significant period to dis-" 


cuss because of the sign- 
ificant. growth of the black 
population in Columbus 
during that period. Many 


whites were hostile to this in- * 


flux of black people. One 
major white newsnaner ean. 
siaered tnem as “drones” to 
society. 

According to a_ survey 
made by a professor of the 
Sociology Department of 
Ohio State, as réported in the 
same newspaper, that the in- 
flux of blacks increased the 
crime rate in Columbus, 

The professor charged that 
the Negro from the South 
committed most of the crimes 
in Columbus. : 

Another Ohio State Univer- 
sity professor defended 
blacks by saying that the 
Negro was no more criminal 
than..a-member.of-any- other 
race would be under the 
same conditions of matlad- 
justment. 

“Race adjustment” was a 

major concern in the 1920's. 
Discussions on race adjust- 
ment were held most frequen- 
tly. An Ohio Conference on 
Social Work among Negroes 
was held. : 
The conference reviewed 
and studied surveys made in 
cities where there were large 
populations due to the great 
migration to find ways to help 
adjust to northern industrial 
cities. 

Nimrod B. Allen was presi- 
Gént Gf ihe Conference. Tne 
conference was held at St. 
Paul A.M.E. Church and the 
Spring Street YMCA. 
Speakers at the conference 
, urged, “Colored people will 
have to stop .waiting fora 
Moses to come along. They 
will have to stand up for their 
rights and must insist on 
having schools, playgrounds 
and churches just as white 
people.” 


Prior to the Ohio Con- 
ference, Mrs. Cora Jordan 
White, secretary of the 
Colored Branch of the 
Y.W.C.A. and Allen, executive 
director of the Columbus Ur- 
ban League (the League had 
already been established) 
presented- a summary of the 
needs of blacks that were not 
being met by the Columbus 
community. 


This summary outlined the 
feed for recreational 
facilities anda recreation 
center in the Mt. Vernon Ave. 
and Ohio Ave. districts. 
Another major Problem was 


py ape es 
vorr por 


By 1925 thirty-three percent 
of the black population were 
entirely newcomers, Housing 
loomed as big problem. Most 
blacks were sequestered in 
the downtown district and Mt. 
Vernon and Ohio areas. 


A special study was made 
of the Champion Ave. district 
eoncermina housing. Tha 
housing conditions were gen- 
erally poor, with sanitation 
and water supply the ‘chief 
factors f |, i 


+ canada i.— os ’ 


- 
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Pearson..P!<<kHistory 
Speaker At Denison U 


Franklin County Municipal 
Court Judge James A. Pear- 
son_spoke Tuesday, Feb. 11, 
at Denison University during 
the observance of Black 


JUDG 
JAMES A. PEARSON 
-.8peaks at dennison u. 


History Week on the campus 
He spoke on “Brown vs. The 
Board of Education.” 

Judge Pearson referred to 
the historic decision of the 
U.S. Supreme Court of 1954 
as the beginning of the black 
revolution in this country. 

Although many perceive 
the beginning of the civil 
rights movement and black 
revolution taking place 
during the early 60's and with 
the massive civil rights 
demonstraticns, it-actuatty 
was spawned and ignited by 


COMPLIMENTS 
OF 

HUGH J. 
DORRIAN 

City Auditor 


Columbus, Ohio 


the U.S. Supreme Court 
decision outlawing school 
segregation in the south. 

The Coltumbus~ jurist~totd 
the audience that he was cer- 
tain that the courts of the 
United States will continue to 
enforce the US. Supreme 
Court decision, and cited the 
action of the court in the 
South... Boston...situation as 
evidence. 

Although there is a move 
on in the United States to 
retrench on the implemen- 
tation of the 1954 decision, 


__the courts will stand fast and 


unequivocal in the’ enfor- 
cement of that decision 

Judge Pearson said 
changes in. the life of black 
Americans can take place to 
enhance their status through 
the courts. “Il am very op- 
timistic,’’ he said, in 
reference to his hopes that 
the courts and the law will 
make further progress in 
assuring the rights of black 
people. 


THE CIViL RIGHTS ACTS 
(1866) 

The Civil Rights Act of 
1866 was designed to protect 
the freedman from the Black 
Codes and other repressive 
legislation. This measure 
conferred citizenship upon 
Negroes, and set the stages 
for the more inclusive 14th 
Amendment. 

An Act to protect all Per- 
sons_in. the United States .in 
their Civil Rights, and furnish 
the Means of their Vin- 
dication. Be it enacted, that 
all persons born in the United 
States and not subject-to-any 
foreign power, excluding In- 
dians not taxed, are hereby 
declared to be citizens of the 
United States. 


THE FIRST RECON- 
STRUCTION ACT (1867) 

The First Reconstruction 
Act of 1867 contained the 
general principles which 
governed Congressional 
Reconstruction. ---President 
Andrew Johnson vetoed the 
bill in vain, inasmuch as the 
Radical Republicans were 
able to muster the two-thirds 
majority necessary’ to 
override his veto. 


“We're Moving Forward” 


Compliments 


of 


The Hilltop Civic Council, Ine. 


2510 Sullivant Ave. 


Staff 
Sheila Austin 
Madia Hammond 
Teresa Harris 


Gwen Germany 


Jerry Martin 


Carl DeBloom 
1975 Campaign Chairman 
Executive Editor, 
The Columbus Dispatch 


Teen Center/2388 W. 


Roger Germany, Director 


Dwight Walker 


“Black History Week” 


SUPPORT THE 


279- 6314 


Broad St. 272-6924 


Philip Starks 
Michele Mays 
Kathy Stark: 


David Jones 


Angela Banks 


J. 
1975 si, 


PROUD OF PAINTING - James P. Williams, 1424 E. 22nd Ave., 
stands in his living room beside an old oil painting (above and 
below) depicting a unit of black soldiers planting the American 
flag on German soil during World War |. Williams, a self-employed 
truck driver, said he is proud of the painting showing the black 
soldiers as the first American to “plant our flag on foreign soll.” 


The event occurred in 1918. 


ART IN SPIRES ART -- After a trip to the Columbus Gallery of 


Fine Arts, Cassady students returned to school to create their own 
art. Don Crawford and Ricky Baker help their teacher display their 


efforts. 


Four Schools Pair Up 


Sharing seems to be the 
key to better understanding 
at least for students at four 
elementary schools=-Séhools 
with predominantly black 


W. Ross 

ign Co-Chairman 
irector 

J. W. Ross Funeral Home 


The 41 predominantly black, but fully-integrated, colleges and universities of the United 


Negro pt cs Fund have been — and 


makers of black history. 


The maiority of these colle 
produced such arthanal lenders as Martin Luther King, 


Maynard Jackson. 


A majority of Central Ohio's black leader: 


continue to be — major producers of black leaders and 


ges were established hatween 1865 and 1885. They have 


urgood Marshall, Julian Bond and 


s in business, education, government, law and 


medicine are graduates of UNCF oe ge Currently there are’ 52 yourg ‘blacks from the 
Columbus community enrolled in UNC : 


iy - Your gift to the United Negr 


rforee University in Ohio. 
wore, These fully-accredited colleges have 46,000 students- 


schools. 


© College Fund will support all of the 41 colleges. including 


enrolled. Over-60 percent of the 


mi to the United Negro College Fund is an investment in the future. because every 
ating from a college serves to strengthen the entire community. 


nd-raising 
ollege Fu 


in Central Ohiovis $125,000. Donations should be sent to the 


. 50 W. Broad St., Suite 1134, Columbus, Ohio 43215 


A MIND IS A TERRIBLE THING 


TO WASTE 


preséentéd a8 a public service by The Columbus Dispatch 


For Exchange Programs 


enrollment have an exchange 
program with two schools 
which are predominantly 
white. These exchanges in- 
troduce integrated experien- 
ces to students who in turn 
use it in follow-up activities. 

A year-long human 
relations emphasis through 
the arts has laid the ground-- 
work for communication bet- 
ween Highland Lindbergh 
students. Most recently a 
program depicting musical 
ang visual impressions of 


man was presented. Students 
than 


with one another. 


Another interchange oc- 
curred when fifth graders 
from Cassady visited 
Kingswood to present. their 
versions of two African 
myths. The students wore 
self-created full-body masks 
and performed authentic 
African music and dances, 
Kingswood reciprocated with 
activities in which American 
pioneers would have been 
engaged at the same time the 
African myths were 


than_. through writing, .ex-- 
changed ideas and feelings 


Although black history 
week has been deem- 
phasized _in_favor—_of a year 
long approach to black 
history in the total school 
curriculum, some Columbus 
teachers and schools are em- 
phasizing important 
contributions to society made 
by blacks and an awareness 
of the black “self concept” 
during the month of February. 

At Highland Elementary 
School, one of the fifth grade 
classes wrote on the theme, 
“If Martin Luther King were 

“alive today, what great 
changes would” society 
taken?” ; 

A fifth grade clasg at 
Cassady Elementary’ made 
“soul soup," with everyone 
-bringing an -ingredient. 

In one class at Watkins 
Elementary, each child chose 
a famous black, did research 
and wrote an essay. The 
class also plans to write a 
short play. 

Beery Junior High*has~a 


ave 


STUDYING BLACK HISTORY With real enthusiasm, Michael 
Strawghther tackles his assignment. Michael's fifth grade.ciass at 
Cassady Elementary is emphasizing black history during this six 


weeks period: 


CULTURAL AWARENESS -— Brent Smith and Bryan Reeder 
listen to the contributions of blacks presented by their teacher at 
Cassady Elementary. Part 0: each day is devoted to developing a 
better self ‘mane and pride in each student's culture. 


developing. The life styles of 
Shakers and other pioneer 
groups were ~ performed 
through song and dance. 
Representative paintings of 
the early American period 
were included through slides. 


i 


bx 


Fhe. Young Women's.Ch 


movie entitled “Lost, Stolen 
and Strayed,” narrated by Bill 
Cosby and..an__assembly 
featuring the Beery choir, 
Marion Franklin Gospel 
Choir, Linden-McKinley Jazz 
Band and a fashion show, 
“From Africa to. Now.” A 
social oranization, Ujamma 
Club, published a paper 
featuring significant con- 
tributions of blacks. 

The East Concert Choir 
has put together a program of 
Spirituals -with--narrative 
tracing the history of slavery 


mances at Ohio Avenue, 
Third Street and Moler 
elementaries. 

Activities at Eastmoor High 
included a number of 
speakers; a Martin Luther 
King Jr. film; programs and 
seminars on equal employ- 


ment opportunity, black 
literature, dance, art and 
African. rhythms; a_ talent 


show: a soul food.dinner and 
a_variety and style show. 


SOUL SOUP -- Everyone in Mrs. Jan Dearth’s fifth grade at 
Cassady brought something to share and it went into “soul soup.” 
The aroma of the soup in the classroom made students wish that 
lunchtime would come early. Homemade bread, milk, ice cream, 
and cake completed the menu. Pictured, left to right, are, Maurice 
Horton, Joan Oglesbee and Mrs. Dearth. 


® 


THE YWCA PURPOSE 


chide + unastas 


@ Movement rooted in the Christian failt 


as known in Jesus and nourished by 
the resources of that faith, 


seeks to respond to the barrier-breeking 


love of God in this day, 
The Association draws togeinae 


responsible membership women end girls 


of diverse experiences and faiths 
that their lives may be open to new 


understanding and deeper relationships 


and that together they may join in 
the srrunale.tor oaace ane justice. 


freedom and dignity for alt people. 


ristian Assovfation 


Black Awareness Activities Range 
From Assemblies To ‘Soul Soup’ 


COOPERATING — Better understanding through education le 
the basis for Mrs. Essie Wall's emphasis on biack history at 
Cassady. Dennis Jackson and Robert Rieser put their heads 
together in a cooperative assignment. 


Bell Labs: 


Where Affirmative Action 
helps insure opportunities 
in scientific and technical 
careers for minorities and 
females. 


©) Bell Laboratories 


6200 EAST BROAD ST., 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 43213 


AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 


St. Anthony Has 


Always Contributed 
To Black Progress 


THE YWCA SALUTES THE BLACK WOMEN, who for 
more than half a century, have-carried significant roles in 
the YWCA as volunteer, elected and employed leadership. 
Women who have contributed to the growth of the Colum- 
bus YWCA during its 65 years of service to this community. 


Because of our Purpose, operating at this time in history, we 


have ONE IMPERATIVE... 
Waceevee tf CtisTS . Awe Ov any atans Mtctssaey 


F RACISM 
THIS 1S THE VWCA'S IMPERATIVE FOR 1973-1976 


The YWCA, also a “Mirror of Progress,” is working to im 

plement this Imperative by changing 

--from problem solving to systems changing 

--from servicing to belonging 

~-from emphasis on the improvement of tace relations to t 

elimination of racism 

«from emphasis on equality to equity and empowermen 
_ “from. giving. “equal Napaciunite” +9 Croating ais tquriaue 


society 
AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 


—_ 


| Important Dates In History 


(Continued from Page, 1B) .: 


a 2D eel 
a was. destined. to create. an entirely new 

Sept. 18, 1850 2nd Fugitive Slave Act Voted Into 
Law by Congress. Law that required the free 
States to capture and return escaped slaves. 
increased determination of slaves 
attempt to escape. 

Sept. 20, 1830. First National Negro Convention 
Held in Philadelphia: This convention was the 
first conscious step of the free Negroes to 
organize themselves in order to combat the in- 
creasing campaign to “colonize” ‘them in 
Attica. These meetings became a powerful 
voice in the Negro people's struggle for full 
equality in their native Gnd, 

Sept. 23, 1863 Birth of Mary Church Terrell, 
Woman Leader. Teacher, fighter for women’s 
rights, charter member of the N.A.A.C.P., 
linquist,lecturer-and pampnieteer. 

Sept. 26, 1895 National Baptist Convention, Negro, 
Organized. Organized to. guarantee the fullest 
expression of the Negro people in their faith. 

~——-Foday-it-is-an-organization-of-27,000-ministers 

* and 4,000,000 members. 

Oct. 8, 1889 Frederick Douglass Appointed 
Minister to Haiti. The former slave becomes his 
nation’s representative in a foreign jand. 

Oct. 16, 1859 John Brown's Raid at Harper's Ferry, 
West Virginia. The raid that put the slave states 
on a war footing. Captured, Brown said on the 
gallows, “You may dispose of me easily, but 
this question is still to be settled -- the Negro 
question — the end of that is not yet.” -- 

Oct. 19, 1870 Joseph Rainey Became First Negro 
Member .. of... Congress... Born....a.slave,..his 
freedom purchased’ by his “family; he was ‘for- 
ced into labor service with the Conféderate 
army. He escaped, returned after the war, was 
elected to Congress from South Carolina. Ser- 
ved 5 terms. 

Oct. 20, 1898 North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. Organized. A symbol of the organizational 
and business ability of the Negro people. This 
firm, one of the largest Negro businesses, is 
still headed by its co-founder, C.C. Spaulding. 

Oct. 30, 1826 Levi Coffin Began Abolition Work in 
Newport, . Indiana. President of the Un- 
derground Railway. Routed 3000 slaves 
through his house in 20 years. He and his wife 
were basis for “Simeon Holliday” characters in 
Uncle Tom's Cabin. 

Nov. 1, 1836 Angelina Grimke's “Women of the 
South” Appeal Printed. This ex-slave-holder 
became an active Abolitionist, working as a 
britliant lecturer and pamphieteer: 

Nov. 6, 1844 Wm. Wells Brown Started Work as an 
Abolitionist. Escaped slave, novelist, editor, 
playwrite, anti-slavery lecturer. ‘“Clotel,” or 
“The President's Daughter,” by Wm. Wells 
Brown was the first novel written by an 

‘ American Negro. 

Nov. 7, 1837 Elijah Lovejoy, Abolitionist Leader, 
Murdered. Called “First Martyr” to the cause of 
freedom, He and his presses were destroyed 
because he was defending the cause of free 

—--gpeeoh-in-publishing attacks on stavery: 

Nov. 15, 1871 Fisk Jubilee Singers Introduced 
Spirituals to World. Several were ex-slaves. 
They brought the message of the spirituals to 
the peoples of Europe as well as of America, 
and through their efforts built famed Jubilee 
Hall on Fisk University Campus. 

Nov. 16, 1873 Birth of Wm. C. Handy, “Father of the 
Blues.” He took the music of Negro workers 
and set it in popular form. He also organized a 
publishing house which gave a channel of 
publication to young Negro composers. 

Nov. 24, 1865 1st Colored People's Convention of 
South Carolina. Convention of newly freed 
Negroes asked for the “agents of civilized 
society” -- the school, the pulpit and the press. 
This program formed the basis of the 1897-77 
Reconstruction governments. 

Dec. 4, 1833 American Anti-Slave Society 
Organized. Under the leadership of Garrison, 
this organization responded to the cry of the 
enslaved Negro people and attracted the at- 
tention of white America to turn it against the 
evil slave system. 

Dec. 8, 1837 Wendell Phillips Joined Anti-Slavery 
movement, he joined the anti-slavery forces as 
a result of the murder of Elijah Lovejoy. Also a 
champion of women's rights, prison reform 
and workingmen's rights. 

Dec. 18, 1865 13th (Abolition of Slavery) Amend- 

* ment Ratified. First of the series of three amen- 
dments which granted freedom, liberty and the 
tights of citizenship to the Negro people. This 
one abolished slavery. 

Dec. 20, 1850 Harriet Tubman Made First Un- 
derground R.R. Trip. Chief “conductor” on the 
Underground Railway. Made more than 19 trips 
into the deep South, freeing more than 300 
slaves. During the Civil War she was a nurse 
and a scout for the Union forces. 

Dec. 20, 1892 “Oak & Ivy" Written and Published 
by Paul L. Dunbar. Poet laureate of his people. 
Wrote about the trials-and- tribulations of the 
“lowly” Negro. 

Dec. 23, 1868 Birth of Mme. C.J. Walker, Inventor, 
Philantropist. Invented and manufactured the 
widely-used cosmetic which enhances the 
beauty of the Negro woman. 


4 
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NOTED ABOLITIONIST REMEMBERED. The Frederick 
Douglass Monument highlights an American Airlines Fly/Drive 
Black History Tour of Rockester. Born a slave in Maryland, 
oopnee escaped to freedom in 1838 and settled in Rochester in 


American Airlines Repeats 
Black History Programs 


As part of its program for 
the nation’s Bicentennial, 
American Aijirlines has 
repeated this year a special 
marketing campaign during 
Black History Week, Feb. 9 - 
15. The program encourages 
travelers to include on their 
sightseeing agenda scenes 
where Black history was 
made. 

Called “The American Ex- 
perience into Black History,” 
the campaign features the 
distribution of travel-oriented™ 
Black history materials -- 
destination stories, photo- 
graphs, slides and a general 


—fly/drive-—-package-tour~ 


brochure prefaced with Black 
history data. Highlighting the 
brochure’s material is a map 
indicating the country's major 
Black historic sights. 

“The brochure and map are 
jJesigned to familiarize 
travelers with Black historic 
sights and, we hope, to 
stimulate interest in visiting 
them,”’ said George E. 
Jackson, American Airlines 
director of sales develop- 
ment. “There are countless 
Black historic monuments, 
markers and other edifices 
and materials that would be 
included on many sight- 
seeing tours if more people 
knew they existed.” 


~The American~Experience~ 


into Black History campaign 
also is aimed at introducing 
travel agents and tour 
Oneratore to Riack histary ae 
a profitable marketing area. 
“Several cities rich in Black 
historic sights are ideal for 
special interest tours,” 
Jackson said, adding that 
such tours would be popular 
with school groups. 
Jackson, who _ joined 
American as a_ sales 
representative in 1964 and 


District of Columbia: Black 
History Sights; Emancipation 
Statue, Lincoln Park, erected 
and paid for by former slaves. 

Frederick Douglass Home, 
1411 W. St., S.E. 

Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History, 
1401 14th St., N.W., housing 
extensive collections related 
to Black history. 


Western Electric 


Columbus Works 


6200 East Broad Street 
‘Columbus, Ohio, 43213 


An Equal Opportunity Ermployer 2a “3 


Manutacturer or 


telephoné switching equipment 


for the Bell System 


...At Western Electric more than 8,000 persons combine 
théir skills to design and manufacture telephone 
switching equipment that enables you to enjoy the 
finest, most modern and reliable communication 


service in the world. 


later served. as manager of 
public relations marketing 
projects, spearheaded in 
1972 the airline's “Green Side 
of Black” campaign which 
encouraged Black travelers 
to choose American when 
they fly. 


AA 


MARKS HEROIC DEED. An Americen Alriines Fly/Drive Biack 
History Tour of Memphis inciudes the Tom Lee Memorial at the 
foot of Beale St. on the riverbank. The momument commemorates 


@ Black man who saved 32 lives after a boating mishap on May 8, - 


1925. 
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BICENTENNIAL TOURIST MUST. ADontiOme: rrecerncn 
Douglass spent the last 13 years of his life in the nation’s capital. 
His impressive 20-room house is e must for Washington sight- 
seeing checklists. The capital city is one of many in an American 
Alftines Fly/Drive Tour stressing Black history. : 


We can think of no better business practice 
than to provide a fair and equal opportunity 
; in employment 


Please contact the following Marathon 
offices for service station employment: 


4125 Fisher road 


Columbus, Ohio 43228 


1313 E. Kemper Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45246 


We salute this annual observance of Black History Week, 
as well as the interracial progress being made in our community. 


1500 Bauer Boulevard 
Akron, Ohio 44309 


3015 Hill Avenue 
Toledo, Ohio 43607 


(BA) Sire ry 


Take an 
American Vacation to 
1770, 1844, 1895, 


1844. 
San Francisco. 

The Beckwourth Pass 
through the Sierra 
Nevada mountains is 
named for James P. 
Beckwourth—the 
legendary Black plo- 
neer who discovered 
it. And it’s only a few 
hours’ drive from 

the cable cars, 
Fisherman's Wharf 
and Chinatown, 


1895. 
Washington, D.C. 
The Frederick 
Douglass home 
stands as it did on 


capital is an exciting 
place to begin a 
Fly/Drive along the 
East Coast. 


An American Experience Fly/Drive lets you visit the past and enjoy: the present. Choose 

the East Coast: Or the West Coast. Or the middle of the U.S.A. For 7 days and 6 nights. 
As little as $237 plus air fare puts a family of four in an Avis rental car (you pay for gas) and Holiday 
Inns. Ask your Travel Agent for details. So your children can remember the place—not just the date. 
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From Dream to Idea. Two centuries. 


When Martin Luther King’s immortal words, ‘I have a dream,” rang out 
across America, he, more than any previous spokesman, expressed the 
inner feeling harbored within every black American. The dream of 
independence. Freedom. 


How is that achieved? Especially today in the last quarter of the 20th century? 


True independence must include financial independence, a degree of 
personal security. And that’s what First Bank is all about. 


From Idea to Reality. One year. 


When does an idea begin? Or when does it become a reality? That's 
impossible to say. But for some years, since about 1951, the concept of a 
black owned bank had been considered from time to time. It was in the minds 
of many people. Banks owned by various minority groups had been 
successful in other parts of the country. Cleveland was without one. In fact, 

~ Ohio, with its branch banking laws, had approved only fifteen new state 
banks in the past ten years. Branch banking is a way of life in Ohio. 


In the Spring of 1973, John H. Bustamante, Carole F. Hoover, Julian C. 
Madison, Leroy Ozanne, Arnold R. Pinkney, John W. Robinson, Wesley Toles, 
and Stephen A. Wills, all black business leaders in Cleveland, took the first 
measurable action when they commissioned Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and 
Company to investigate the feasibility of a black owned bank in Cleveland. 
The report indicated there was a definite need, and that the community 
would support such ah undertaking. Cleveland could use a fourteenth bank. 
Wasting no time, the group filed its application for a State Bank Charteron 
May 9, 1973. Simultaneously, application was made to the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation (FDIC) for insurance of its deposits. 


There then followed six months of investigations and hearings with the 
Superintendent of Banks for the State of Ohio. Every facet of the proposed 
bank’s operations was studied: evaluation of the proposed management team, 
unuur 1airuiig, UW Ue Capital WUUuTU aULUadily Ue raised, Wal operaung 
procedures would be followed, what services would be offered. 


Two days after Christmas, December 27, 1973, the State of Ohio issued an 
order approving the application to organize. Within thirty days, Articles of 
Incorporation were approved and submitted to the Secretary of State. 
Immediately following this step, the Offering Circular was released, on 
February 8, 1974. 


In exactly fifty eight days, the initial offering of the bank, $2,500,000, was 
completely subscribed and paid for. 


And less than three months later, on June 24, 1974, First Bank and Trust of - 
Cleveland opened its doors to the general public. 


From 2.5 to 11.3 Million. Six months. 


On June 28th, our fifth day of business, we hosted an Open House for the 
people of Cleveland. Dignitaries from Washington, Columbus, and Cleveland 
helped us officially dedicate our bank. Thousands toured our facilities, 
enjoyed refreshments, wished us well, and went home with terrarium plants 
and geranium plants. Accounts were opened constantly, all day long. Our 
growth pattern was established. 


December 31, 1974, we completed our first six months in business. Our 
total assets had grown to over eleven million dollars. First Rank and Trust of 
Cleveland is growing. 


The Future. 


When did slavery end? Has it ended yet? Are blacks, or any other group, still 
in slavery? Will the day arrive when all men can say they are free? 


We seriously doubt it. Economic slavery, in one form or another, affects most 
people of most countries throughout the world. 


But banks like ours, dedicated to helping people achieve some degree of 


financial independence, offer hope. 


And help, when it is needed. 
AND TRU 


Save with us. Plan for the future with us. 
Remember, it’s your freedom, your 
independence, your future, your 

hope. And your bank. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The eight papers in this series, prepared.exclusively for NATIONAL SCENE, 
are the culmination of -an-idea_which took root sometime ago when it was my 
privelege to visit parts of Western Europe several times, in conjunction-with 
ten trips to West Africa, and two to the Caribbean — all within a period of 
six years. - 

The experience was a cultural transformation since.my thinking and feelings 
grew dimensional and universal in scope. The transitidf was not easy, nor was 
it consummated over night. It evolved at a pace consistent with my tempera- 
ment and ability to comprehend, with deeper perception, the realities of the old 
world where, as it will-be pointed out in these papers, black people laid the 
foundation for civilization. 

The pleasure of putting together this project transcends the joy derived 
from involvement in any other educational and cultural projects. Tt is also ah 
affirmation and a reverence for the late Africanist, Charles C. Seifert, who 
vigorously stressed in his lectures the importance of learning our history. His 
thoughts on the subject are beautifully expressed in the following passage from 
his booklet, “THE NEGRO’S or ETHIOPIAN “CONTRIBUTION to ART, pub- 
lished in 1938: 


Know the truth and the truth will make you free. Then take your place 
in the ranks of all men— Brown, Yellow, White and Black. This is 
your God-given right. Nothing more, nothing less. A race without the 
knowledge of its history is like a tree without roots. It is the inspir- 
ing influence of that knowledge which makes men want to go for- 
ward ... Know it well and no will be ablé to deceive or make you 
afraid. 


The late J. A. Rogers has done a yeoman’s job also in advocating the same 
thing in his several books on the subject, particularly in the WORLD’S GREAT 
MEN of COLOR, 3000-B.C. to 1946-A.D., first pubtished: in 1940, Dr. W.E.B. 
DuBois extends the following praise in reference to this book: “No man living 
has revealed so many important facts dbout Negroes as Rogers.” 

The-information—whiehRogers-provides-has.beencomplemented by other 


definitive and scholarly. works..notahly:.THE.DESTRIICITON of BLACK..CIV. 


ILIZATION: GREAT ISSUES of a RACE. from 4500 B.C. to 2000 A.D., by Chan- 
cellor Williams; BLACK BRITTANIA: A HISTORY of BLACKS :in ENGLAND, 
by Edward Scobie; and THE AFRICAN PRESENCE in ASIA, by Joseph E. 
Harris. 

When the invitation was received to submit ideas for this supplement to 
commemorate Black History Week for 1975, my first and only thought per- 
tained to the global aspect of our history; to bring together, for the first time in 
one publication and as comprehensively as possible, accounts of what the Afri- 
can civilizations were like, why and how they were destroyed; and the extent 
to which the black man has enriched the culture of other nations. Some reser- 
vations came to mind about submitting the idea because production cost could 
be prohibitive, and the scholars ‘desired as contributors might be unavailable 
upon short notice. 

It is apparent of course that these reservations were short-lived. The pub- 
lisher of NATIONAL SCENE and the scholars contacted were elated over the 
idea and regarded it as an opportunity to render a service. It is impossible for 
me to adequately express the depth of my gratitude for their cooperation in 
making it possible to bring to you these informative and meaningful papers 
which, hopefully, will spur further interest and study of the important subject. 


Clarence L. Holte 
Project Coordinator 


~ THE DEVELOPMENT OF ANCIENT AFRICAN CIVILIZATIONS 


by 
WALTER IBEKWE OFONAGORO 


It is now generally conceded that Africa is the 
home of man. The oldest fossils of early man 
have, been found in at least three different loca- 
tions on this continent. Fossilized human -re- 
mains unearthed by Richard Leakey at Lake 
Rudolph in Kenya, and by L. S. B. Leakey at the 
Olduvai Gorge in Tanzania, have dated the begin- 
nings of man back to over two million years. 
The latest archeological finds near the Awash 
River in central Ethiopia are about 1.5 million 
years older than the Leakey discoveries. We 
know that man has lived in East and North-East 
Africa for at least 3.5 million years —a much 
longer period than can be established for any 
other continent. It is-therefere-ne—accident-that 

“the oldest-known civilization should have evolved 
in Black Africa. 
Egypt and Kush : 

From about 4,000 B.C. to 543 A.D., Ancient 
Egyptian Civilization flourished in the Nile Valley, 
pioneering knowledge in every frontier of cul- 
ture. The Egyptians were pioneers in such fields 
as social organization, religion, philosophy, sci- 
ence, medicine, the arts, astronomy, mathematics, 
agriculture, architecture, engineering, and general 
technology. They were the inventors of the cal- 
ender, and thus gave man the concept of time. 
They were the first to invent and develop the 
complex technology of the silk textile industry. 
Their enginers and architests possessed the so- 
phisticated knowledge and techncial competence 
which enabled them-to construct edifices (such 
as. the Great Pyramid or indeed the vast and 
monumental Temple of Karnak) requiring up- 
wards of 6 million tons of stone. In these they 
dgmonstrated a degree of mathematical precision 
and technical. perfection which must be con- 
sidered advanced even by twentieth century 
architectural and civil engineering standards. 
‘ evetion and Kushite ingenuity extended even to 
fabian aa tl am rek epee mp hk neem pe hemes Laren 
one-armed bandit. Their temples were equipped 
with vending machines which, for a 5 drachma 
coin, poured out a carefully measured quantity 
of sacrificial water for use in religious rites. 
Egyptian experience in government, particularly 
the institution of Divine Kingship, was to exert 
powerful. influence on similar institutions in 
Africa and elsewhere. From the Archaic period 
of Egyptian civilization to the time of the first 
dynasties, roughly 4,000 B.C. to 2,980 B.C., 
Egypt was a predominantly Black nation. This 
is no longer seriously disputed, and is easily 
demonstrable from the monuments and archeolo- 
gical remains of that period. In any case, it was 
in the southern heartlands of Nubia (Upper 
Egypt) that Egyptian civilization developed. The 
Delta area of the North (Lower Egypt) was at 
that time too swampy for habitation, and° no 

#remains of the earliest periods of Egyptian civil- 
ization have been found in that region. 

Nubia,. land of the Blacks and-hemeland -of 
later Kushites, was the cradle of Egyptian civiliza- 
tion. It was here that all elements of Egyptian 
culture first took root and flowered during the 
Archaic and first dynasties. Succeeding dynasties 
perfected and lived on these earlier develop- 


-=.yprats. From Upper Egypt, Egyptian culture 


tvs...ry Spread north to the Delta of Lower 

Egypt where by 3,000 B.C., the area being located 

at the crossroads of three continents, was begin- 

ning to attract immigrants of non-Black origins 

mainly Greeks, Syrians, Philistines and other 

Semites and Caucasions. The subsequent race- 
‘ 
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mixing which in the end turned Egypt into a melt- 
ing pot of races was later to give rise to myths 
assigning a non-Black and largely caucasian origin 
to Egyptian civilization. As the Egyptian culture 
complex spftad to the North and North-East, a 
rival power center emerged in ‘the North, result- 
ing in the division of Egypt into two separate 
Kingdoms in the late pre-dynastic period (also 
known as the Naqadad II or Gerzean_ period). 
The capital of Egypt at that time was located 
at Hierakonopolis in the South, the rival North- 
ern Kingdom being centered around Buto in the 
Delta. During the first Dynasty (roughly 3,200 to 
2,980 B.C.), the Southern Kingdom regained dom- 
inance over the whole country. Again, in Dynasty 
I] (2980-2780 B.C.) a rebellion in the North was 
put down by the Kings of Upper Egypt who at 
the same-time revived the declining prestige of 
the old god Seth. It was- thé political organizing 
power of the strong, hardy people of the South 
which came forward throughout Egyptian History 
to solidify the country again and again after 
periods of northern-generated disruption. During 
the XIth Dynasty (2040-1991 B.C.), after the 
chaos of the First’ Intermediate Period (2258- 
2040 B.C.), it was the Theban Kingdom of the 
Sguth that reunited Egypt. It was the Southerners 
that drove off the Hyksos invaders of Egypt in 
Dynasty XVII (1600-1570 B.C.). Finally, the last 
great southern attempt to restore. religious and 


“cultural purity and unity to the land through 


reconquest of the North occured in 730 B.C. 
under the leadership of the great Nubian Kushite 
military genius, Piankhy. After 663 B.C. the 
Nubians cut their ties with Egypt and confined 
themselves to the Kushite Kingdom of Napata 
and Meroe which flourished for another 700 years 
before succumbing to the armies of the Ethiopian 
Kingdom of Axum in 350 A.D. “ ; 


THE PYRAMIDS at MEROE. 


Egypt meanwhile had continued to decline, 
falling successively under the domination of As- 
syrians (663 B.C.), Persians (525-332 B.C.), 
Greeks under Alexander the Great (332 B.C,), 
and finally, Muslim Arabs, (640 A.D.). Each of 
these invaders learnt much from Egyptian cul- 
ture-and helped to-spread Egyptian civilization 
in Europe and Asia in much the same way that 
the barbarian tribes of Europe which overthrew 
Roman civilization learnt much from their Roman 
subjects. Each wave of foreign invasion intro- 
duced’ non-Black racial elements into Egypt in 


“very large-numbers; but it-was the latest arrivals 


-the Muslim Arabs in the seventh century A.D. 
and their Hilalian Bedouin compatriots who 
eniered the country in the eieventh century A.D. 

- that capped the long history of race mixing in 
Egypt with what was,to become its modern Arab 
complexion. : 
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In this paper, we are moré concerned with the 
Ancient Egyptians than with the post-Piankhy 
history of that country. Their achievements were 
considerable, their influence on world culture, 
pervasive. Their civilization was strongly in- 
fluenced by the ecological conditions of the Nile 
Valley. On this strip of fertility straddling desert 
wastes, every drop of the Nile flood waters and 
the alluvial deposits they. left on the land had 
to be efficiently utilized to support an expanding 
population. Egyptians were thus compelled by 
necessity to invent irrigation, and to maximize 
husbandry on their scarce resources in fertile and 
cultivable land. Thus from about 3,500 B.C. they 
developed a sophisticated state system which 
controlled and regulated the use of water, land, 
and the crops derived from them. Efficient agri- 
culture was the foundation of Egyptian civiliza- 
tion. The transition from stone age to a techno- 
logical culture had already occured in the Badar- 
ian and Amratian epochs of Pre-dynastic Egypt. 
Extensive developments in metallurgy were re- 
corded in the subsequent Gerzean period. Egypt 
and Kush were the-earliest known centers of Iron 
Age technolagy-in Africa. “One of the world’s 
earliest known systems of writing, the hiero- 
glyphic script, was developed to cope with the 
problems of administration and the communica- 
tion of ideas. The Egyptian Governments, staffed 
with scribes and. functionaries skilled in the 
knowledge of writing, kept administrative records 
and developed an elaborate and complex civil 
service. 

The King or Pharoah was considered a divine 
personage. All land in the country belonged to 
him, and much pomp and religious ritual attended 
his personage. He was theoretically all-powerful. 
He and his divine ancestors in the spirit world 
were responsible for the fertility of the land. 
He-was therefore central to the religious system 
of Egypt with its complicated order of gods served 
by powerful priests. The upper classes and the 
aristocracy always lived well, enjoying standards 
‘vi -Tuxury ana personal Opulence which would be 
astounding for any age of man. The mighty 
pyramids — the most striking survivals of that 
glorious age — were mere tombs for the mumified 
remains of great Pharoahs. Some Pharoahs pre- 
ferred to return to their divine ancestors in vast 
chambers cut out of solid rock on mountainsides 
artistically embellished with an ornateness be- 
fitting their pharoanic eminences. In life, their 
palaces and temples called forth no less impres- 
sive works of human ingenuity. They amply 
testify to the loftiness of public regard for their 
kings and their gods. The influence of Egypt, and 
the related Kushite civilization has been pro- 
found. The hieroglyphic script of that civilization 


~ survived well into the 20th century in such far- 


flung communities as Diourdal in the Baol Dis- 
trict of Senegal, and the Igbo/Ibibio/Ekoi upper 
Cross River country of Eastern Nigeria, where 
is was known to locals as Nsibidi. Egyptian and 
Kushite — style Divine Kingship was one of the 
key institutions that proliferated all over the con- 
tinent; Abderhman-As-Sadi, the Songhai historian 
of 17th Century Timbuctu and author of Tarikh- 
As-Sudan, relates that at the time of the Pharoahs 
a major center of Egyptian-type civilization ex- 
isted at Koukia in the area where the ancient 
West African Sudanic state of Ghana was later 
to rise. Ghana, one of the earliest known of the 
states of West Africa was said to have been ruled 
by at least 22 kings before 622 A.D., though his- 
torians generally place its establishment at about 
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500 A.D.— some one hundred and fifty years 
after the fall of Meroe. In spite of this time lag, 
the Divine Kingship of Ghana was remarkably 
identical with that of Ancient Egypt. El Bekri’s 
eleventh century description of Ghanaian king- 
ship and royal burial custom makes this quite 
clear. The similarity is further confirmed by ar- 
cheological excavations at the site of Koumbi, 
capital of Ghana. Ancient Ghanaians entombed 
their kings in enormous clay pyramids known as 
burial mounds, which served the same religious 
functions in Ghana as did the pyramids in Egypt. 
The circumstances in which Ghanaian kings were 
entombed — the treasures buried with them, the 
provision of live servants to accompany them to 
the other world, etc. —are all strinkingly remi- 
niscent of pharoahnic customs. 


RUINS of KOUBI, CAPITAL of ANCIENT GHANA. 


In the Great Lakes Region of East Africa, the 
Royal. Tombs— of. Buganda_and_ Bunyoro-Kitara 
served the same purpose. Other centers of Divine 
Kingship in Africa included Benin, Ife, Oyo in 
Western Nigeria, Kanem-Bornu in North-East Ni- 
geria, and the Dinka and Shilluk communities of 
the Upper Nile. The early rulers of the Nuer and 
Letuke peoples were also divine. In Buganda, the 
ancient—Egyptian ceremony of Sed, considered 
essential to the rejuvenation of the pharoahs, was 
still being performed for the benefit of the Ka- 
bakaas in the Nineteenth Century. The Jukun of 
the Nigerian Middle Belt also practiced Egyptian- 
style divine kingship with sun-worship and a re- 
juvenation ceremony corresponding to Sed. In 
Zimbabwe (the area of the Pieeent sepaoisohca tists 
gs known as Mambeos 
presided over the welfare of the people, their 
lands and crops, well into the early nineteenth 
century. Here, the architectural -treasures of the 


; nei i Lin 
Rhodesia), Divine Rozwi-kin 


THE GREAT ZIMBABWE. (NOTE THICK BRICK ELLIPTICAL WALLS.) 


Great Zimbabwes, centers of religious ceremon- 
ial, demonstrate how far south in the continent 
knowledge of Egyptian technology and religious 
ideas existed. The very effective use of the dry 
stone-walling technique in the buildings of the 
Great Zimbabwe demonstrates striking familarity 
in fifteenth century Southern Africa with the 
same architectural know-how which had _pro- 
duced the great pyramids. Availability of suitable 
building materials made their application in the 
Zimbabwes possible. : 

Egyptian religious ideas, including the ram- 
headed god motif in. Egyptian religious art, will 


todayw he found in the culture af African neaanlac : 


from the Senegambia in the West to rebel Rho- 
desia in the south. Many African peoples today 
claim a North-Eastern or Egyptian origin in their 
mythology. These include the Wolof of Senegam- 
bia, The Akan of modern Ghana, the~Yoruba of 
Nigeria, and the aristocracy of Bun yoo: Kiara, 
Buganda and Rwanda in East Africa, to name but 
a few. This is not the place to examine the valid- 
ity of these claims. Readers interested in pursu- 
ing that line of inquiry may consult E.L.R. Mey- 
erowitz, Divine Kingship in Ghana and Ancient 
Egypt; J. O. Lucas, The Religion of the Yorubas; 
Cheikh Anta Diop, Nations Négres et Culture; 
and C.G. Seligman, Egypt and Negro Africa, 
where some of these claims have been examined. 
Suffice it to note that folk memory in widespread 
areas of Black Africa claim an ancient Egyptian 
connection. 


Other Ancient Civilizations: 

Egypt and: Kush were, however, not the only 
civilizations in Ancient Africa. There was of 
course Carthage, a culture often assigned a Phoe- 
nician or Lebanese identity in Western historiog- 
raphy even though the majority of its citizens 
were African Berbers (North Africans) rather 
than Phoenicians. Its greatest sons such as: Hamil- 
car, and his son Hannibal — famous for marching 
his invincible army right through southern Eu- 


; E ~ singe tha Alne in urintan with 
rope into Italy, crossing the Alps-in -winter-with 


an army mounted on African elephants — were 
African Berbers. Hannibal himself was a Berber 
from the famous Barca family. Typically, this 


great African, one of the greatest military figures 
of the ancient world, has received far less at- 
tention from western historians than some of the 
Roman generals who made great names for them- 
selves by avoiding combat with him. Carthage 
in its heyday was a vast commercial empire 
maintaining overland links with West Africa, ex- 
ploiting tin mines in Spain and Britain, and trad- 
ing by sea with West Africans as far south as the 
Cameroons coast..We unfortunately know—much 
more about Vasco da Gama and Magellan, about 
Columbus and Antam Gonzalves than we do 
about Hanno the Carthaginian explorer who made 
2...0a2n vosaae_ta the Camarannian.eanat of Woot 
Africa in the 4th century B.C. We know even less 
about the Egyptian explorer of the Ptolemaic era 
who circumnavigated Africa in the first century 
A.D. It is also remarkable that while great stress 
has been laid on Phoenician influence on Car- 
thage, very little mention is traditionally made 
of the more considerable influence of neighbour- 
ing Egypt on that civilization. Egyptian influence 
on Carthaginian ideas, institutions and culture 
was still discernible in that land as late as the 
first century B.C., and in the neighbouring Maure- 
tania up to the reign of King Bogud II (50-38 
B.C.). 

We cannot however devote too much attention 
to North African state systems. South of the Sa- 
hara, the Sudanic belt of West Africa was one of 
the four great centers of independent invention 
of agriculture in the world. This region was his- 
torically the gate-way of West Africa, exchang- 
ing African products and ideas- for the imports 
— material and intellectual — of regions beyond 
the great Sahara desert. State systems flourished 
in. the rolling hills and grasslands of the West 
African Sudan from the sixth to the nineteenth 
centuries. The.most important of these were 
Ancient Ghana (500 to 1240 A.D.), Mali (1235 to 
1464 A.D.), Songhai (1464-1618 A.D.), Kanem- 
Bornu (846 to 1850 A.D.), and the Hausa states 


of Zazzau, Kano and Gobir _in- North-Central 
Niaawin which Aamminhand feam thn tanth nantiuins 
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IN ASIA AND ITS 
IMPACT ON CULTURE ™ 


by ‘ 
JOSEPH E. HARRIS 


Since earliest times Africans have migrated 
abroad, that is, since the origin of Man in Africa, 
an African migration to other corners of the 
globe has continued and has had a cultural, poli- 
tical, and economic impact of great importance. 
The factors motivating that continuous flow of 
humanity have been varied, but the key means 
of that dispersion has been the slave_ trade, 
still the greatest forced migration of a people 
in history. While the slave- trade from Africa to 
Europe and the Americas is a familiar stock, too 
few people have given serious though to the 
Indian Ocean slave traffic between Africa and 
Asia, a trade still said to exist on a small scale. 
A brief introductory survey of that trade is ap- 
propriate at this point. 

The Ipdian Ocean slave trade dates back at 
least 2,000 years. It stemmed from an Asian 
demand in Arabia and the Persian Gulf region for 
labor on date plantations and the salt flats, the 
pearl diving industry, and on the docks and 
dhows of several Asian states; there was also a 
demand for slave soldiers and guards, for con- 
cubines, eunuchs, and domestics throughout 
much of Asia, Muslin Arab communities in 
particular. And contrary to popular beliefs, many 
of those slaves were treated harshly, especially 
those who worked as gang laborers on the __ plan- 
tations, docks, and in the pearl diving in- 
dustry. 

While Europeans yand. Americans monopolized 
the Atlantic Ocean slave trade, the trade in the 
Indian Ocean was dominated by the Arabs, and 
a few Indians. From the seventh century A. D., 
in particular, Muslim Arab merchants developed 
a lucrative trade in African slaves from what 
today are Ethiopia, Sudan, Somali, ‘Kenya, Tan- 
zania, Mozambique, and neighboring areas. The 
great reservoirs for those slaves were Nubia, the 
Congo, and areas around the great lakes— 
Victoria, Malawi, and Tanganyika. Slaves were 
loaded at several East African ports, including 
Suakin, Tajura, Berbera, Mogadishu, Adulis, and 
Massawa in the north; and Mombasa, Bagamoyo, 
Kilwa, Mozamiquetown, and Quelimane in the 
south. 

The sea voyage tor@sia (the Middle Passage) 
was-marked-by- tremendous suffering and-shock: 
overcrowded vessels,insufficient food and water, 
filth and rampant diseases, mutilations and 
deaths. Reports frequently refer to Africans 
packed in tiers like sardines, so that those who 
died on the lower tier could not be removed 
until the upper tier was unloaded. The physical 
and psychological suffering of the slaves was 
probably the grimmest aspect of the whole of 
slavery; but hundreds of thousands of them sur- 
vived the ordeal. 

Most of those. who did survive wete unloaded 


*Although a case can be made for the African 
identity of the Dravidians and other blacks in 
Asia, this article is concerned only with African 
migrations and settlements in historical times. I 
have confirmed the African identity of the people 
discussed in this piece by conducting archival 
and field research in the areas concerned. 


PRESENCE OF BLACKS 


SCOPE of the EAST AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 


at Arabian ports, including Mocha and Hodieda 
and marched to Jedda, Mecca, and elsewhere; 
others were taken to Persian Gulf areas, among 
which were Sur, Muscat, Bahrein, Kuwait, and 
Basra. Still others were landed at Indian, ports 
such as Bombay, Calcutta, Goa, Surat, and 
several places in Cutch, Gujarat, and the Malabar 
Coast. SuMie Ul UIE Slaves were even taker as 
far as Southeast Asia and China where Arab 
businessmen. served as middlemen. 

From 1806 the Sultan of Oman (Arabia) took 
deliberate steps to entrench Omani Arab:control 
in East Africa; that control was solidified in 1840 
when he moved his capital from Muscat to Zan- 
zibar which by then had emerged as a major 
center for the sale of cloves, coconuts, ivory, 
and slaves. The Sultan negotiated commercial 
treaties with Britain, France, and the United 
States, countries whose citizens benefitted from 
the East African slave trade. 

While the slave trade was the greatest factor 
in the migration of Africans to Asia, there were 
voluntary movements as well. African merchants 
peddled their goods in Arabia and the Persian 
Gulf region; and African seamen visited several 
Asian ports and settled there; African adven- 
turers journeyed to several places in Asia and 
remained as settlers. Over the centuries many 
of the-African merchants, slaves, and their des- 
cendants founded communities throughout Asia. 
In Iran (formerly Persia), for example, the fol- 
lowing settlements emerged: Zan-jiabad, Gala- 
Zanjian, Deh-Zanjian, and Jiruft. In addition, 
Persians of _African-descent also live in Shiraz, 
Hormuz, Bandar Abbas, Minab, and other Iranian 
communities. And as early as the seventeenth 
century in Arabia, Arabs of African descent be- 
came influential poets, the most notable of whom 
were Suhaym, Nusayb, Abu Dalama, and Da’ud 
ibn Salm—all known collectively as Aghribat al- 


Arab (the Crows of the Arabs). And indeed, their 

poetry reveal a prevalence of racial streretoypes 
and discrimination. 

Examples of African communities and their 
influence are more numerous for India, partly 
because of the availability of valuable docu- 
ments. It should be noted, moreover, that the vast 
area of India today was not a unified nation until 
1947; thus, the study of peoples dispersed 
throughout contemporary India is in a sense re- 
presentative of much of Asia. 

In the late Middle Ages and early Modern times 
Gujarat, a province in western India, became the 
residence of several Africans who descended 
from merchants and slaves; some were also de- 
scendants of Ethiopians brought by Arabs after 
their invasion of Ethiopia in 1527. Other Africans 
were brought by the Turks who supported the 
Muslim Indians against the Portuguese in 1531. 
Consequently, several Africans, known as Hab- 
shis and Siddis; are associated with Gujarat, es- 
pecially during the sixteenth century. A notable 
example is Sa'id-.al-Habshi Sultani, a former 
slave who became free and acquired property and 
a library which attracted many scholars; he con- 
structed the Sidi Sa’'id Mosque which today is a 
PION CUULIDUt Attracuvuil Til nAnniauavau. 

The Siddis (Africans) of Janjira Island, just 
opposite. Bombay, migrated- from Gujarat in the 
fifteenth century and secured control over the 
island. By the seventeeth century they had 
become the principal landowners and the largest 
Muslim group there. They established a‘ council 
of elders comprised of the major Siddi leaders 
who chose a king as head of state and religion. 
He consulted with the council, appointed and 
dismissed state and religious officials. Over the 
years the Siddis expanded their power in the 
island and along stretches of the Indian coast. 
They ~became~ especially prominent—as~seamen; 
and in 1616 allied themselves with Malik Ambar, 
an African king in the central part of India 
known as the Deccan. Ambar and the Janjira 
Siddis fought the Mughuls for many years and in 
as assessment by the Indian scholar K. M. Panik- 
kar, they caused the Mughuls to develop the 
Indian navy. The Indian military historian Jadu- 
nath Sarkar has written that the “Abyssians of 
Janjira” were “a mighty power.” 

During the seventeenth century the British East 
India Company has repeated efforts to enlist 
the Janjira Siddis as allies; the Dutch also nego- 
tiated-with them. Finally the British decided that 
the Siddis were a basic threat to their (British) 
trade. In 1759, therefore, they defeated the Siddis 
and established colonial control over the island, 
iherepy ending about three centuries of African 
maritime dominance in northwestern India. 
continued on page 8 
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By far the most powerful and_ influential 
African now known in Indian history was Malik 
Ambar, an Ethiopian who was sold as slave in 
Ethiopia, Mocha, and Baghdad before he finally 
reached India as a slave. Ambar spent most of 
his life in Ahmadnagar (India) among hundreds, 
possibly thousands, of Africans. He worked in 
several capacities and distinguished himself as 
a diligent and intelligent slave. 


Portrait of Malik Ambar (Mughul, ca. 1620-30) cour- 
tesy of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (17.3103). 


Ambar’s greatnes rests on the fact that he 
became a successful commander of a large army, 
including Arabs, Indians, Persian, and Africans 
in Ahmadnagar. That army resisted many Mughul 
attacks. Eventually Ambar assumed control over 
the area around Ahmadnagar and maintained his 
authority for nearly a quarter of a century, 1602- 
1626, and during that time he founded towns, en- 
couraged the construction of canals and‘rrigation 
schemes, reformed the tax system, stimulated 
trade with Asians and-Europeans,attracted-Arab 
and Persian scholars to his court, and fostered 
the construction of some of the most impressive 
buildings in the Deccan. 

Malik Ambar's activities confirm two signific- 
ant conclusions: that Africans played influential 
roles in Indian history, and that some of them 
won the respect and support of diverse Asians 
while retaining a sense of their African, identity 
(In spite of denigratory slurs against-him, Ambar 
was proud of his blackness and sought to elevate 
Africans in his area. Personal interviews re- 
vealed that Ambar is still highly regarded as a 
figure of consequence in Indian history. 

A sizable community of Africans emerged in 
Hyderabad (central India) as a result of the slave 
trade. The key norts of entry were Surat, Rom 
bay, Goa, and the Malabar coast. Most of the 
slaves {male and female) appear to have heen 
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shipped or marched from the Persian Gulf region 
and brought into Bombay disguised as wives. 
From Bombay they often were sold to Hyderabad 
where some free Africans also resided as. mer- 
chants: Senne erG 

The main source of the nineteenth century set- 
tlement of Africans in Hyderabad, however, re- 
sulted from the military. Several Indian rajas had 
retained African troops during the Middle Ages, 
but in 1857 the colonial government of Britain 
formed the British-Indian army which incor- 
porated units of the rajas. In -1863 the Arab 
ruler of Hyderabad, the Nizam, assumed control 
over a raja's troops—and—erganized-the— African 
Cavalry Guard, popularly known as the African 
Bodyguards. For the next forty years the re- 
cruitment for the Guards was conducted in 
Arabian slave markets, and by 1895 over 300 
African Guards wére mounted on _ horses* with 
sabers. This force was housed in a section of 
Hyderabad known-as Siddi Risala (African Regi- 
ment) which became the nucleus for the present 
community of about 2,000. It eventually became 
self-sufficient with agriculture and crafts the 
main work. The inhabitants included a diverse 
number of ethnic groups speaking different 
languages; however, they were all Muslims and 
mostly Swahili. Some of them still speak Swahili 
today and claim that their present musical instru- 
ments and dances are of East African origin. 

A different kind of African community 
emerged in Asia following the abolition of the 
slave trade which resulted from Britain's nego- 
tiation of agreements with several Asian and 
African rulers; the British navy enforced those 
agreements. From the middle of the 1830s, there- 
fore, Africans freed from dhows on the ocean 
and those manumitted on the Asian mainland 
were sent to three depots for settlement: Aden 
in Arabia, Bombay in India, and the Seychelles 
in the Indian Ocean. The local British resident's 
responsibility was to find lodging and employ- 
ment for those ‘ex-slaves. 

A constant supply entered Aden between 1865 


-——and-1870, including some Africans who fled to 


Aden when the British invaded Ethiopia in 1868. 
They mingled with the ex-slaves. While the men 
and women received various kinds of menial 
work, the children were entrusted to mission 
gonvor ak ante ti 711A CUMMIUITy enrerged ~~ 
in Aden and around some of the mission stations, 
although Bombay eventually. became the major 
depot for the liberated African -slaves. 

A significant African community had resided in 
Bombay at least since the early eighteenth cen- 
tury when the British participated in the slave 
trade to the area, but the city did not receive 
its first lot of ex-slaves until 1835 when 200 
African children arrived from Karachi where they 
had been caught and liberated from an Arab 
dhow. The Bombay police commissioner was res- 
ponsible for. placing them among families,- in 
employment, or in a charitable institution. 
European and Indian families~in~ the~city—re= 
quested and received some of the liberated 


~Africans as domestics, with the promise that the 


ex-slaves would remain free. Many of the liber- 
ated slaves were also placed in the British navy 
in India. And there were several mission stations 
late oes the children. The most prominent 
statior’s were: the Roman Catholic Orphanage at 
Bandora, the American Mission at Poona, and 
the Chfrch Missionary Society (CMS) African 
Asylum at Nasik. 

While most of the Africans who were taken 
to Asia remained there after freedom and 
adopted homes, a small but significant number 
returned to Africa in a way similar to that of 
Afro-Americans who pioneered the founding of 
Liberia. In 1654 the CMS tad estaviished Nasik 
with the suport of the English government and 


financed it initially with fines imposede«ygmg@ne. « 


, 
victed slave dealers in India. The government 
later provided subsidies. A school was organized 
to teach history, geogrpahy, English, arithmetic, 
Bible studies, and a few crafts: The original aim 
was to prep the African freedman to earn a 
living in India. But in 1873 the British undertook 
a policy to resettle liberated African slaves in 
East Africa, and launched the effort with 
Africans from Nasik which had been teaching 
skills and western culture to blacks for nearly 
twenty years. The following year, 1874, the Nasik 
school was closed and its remaining students 


. were sent to Freretown (Kenya), the principal re- 


patriated community in East Africa; and through- 
out the rest of the nineteenth century the CMS 
recruited Africans in India for settlement in East 
Africa. 

In addition to the ex-slaves from India, other 
black immigrants arrived at Freretown and 
Rabai, the other important repatriated com- 
munity: African liberated from Arab vessels in 
the Indian Ocean, others freed from Arab and 
Indian masters in East Africa, and still others 
who sought refuge in the settlements for econo- 
mic, political, and educational reasons; a few 
imigrants from Sierra Leone in West Africa and 
from the West Indies also joined the com- 
munities. 

As communities founded by repatriated 
Africans, Freretown and Rabai had a great in- 
fluence on the history and culture of the East 
African coast and interior, especially Kenya. The 
first sustained center for-western education in 
East Africa was established in Freretown and 
had a decisive impact on a number of African 
leaders. As teachers, ministers, clerks, interpre- 
ters, translators, craftsmen, journalists, and _poli- 
tical leaders, Freretownians and Rabaians_ be- 
came critical catalysts for social change up to the 
post-World War II era. They played a key role 
in the abolition of slavery in East Africa; they 
interceded between Africans, Asians, and Euro- 
peans; and while they were sometimes used by 
European interests to help entrench European 
culture and control, they also contributed their 
sk#Hs, understanding of western culture and the 
English language which assisted in intergroup 
communication and activities related to securing 
dignity and annortip ity far hlacke in Konus - 

Freretown and Rabai are two examples of a 
kind of back-to-Africa or repatriationist move- 
ment with significant historical and cultural con- 
sequences. Howefer, by far the largest number of 
African migrants to India remained. They sur- 
vived English colonial rule and witnessed in- 
dependence for India and Pakistan, in which 
they now reside as citizens. But as a visible and 
conscious minority they occupy the lowest posi- 
tions in those societies and suffer discrimina- 
tion. 

In 1968 a number of Siddis in northwestern 
India founded the Siddi Welfare Association in 
an effort to improve their social and economic 
lot by peaceful means. The Association's 
objectives and commitment to moral suasion are 
very much like those of the American Urban 
League, except that it lacks the financial backing 
of the latter. Still, it is a positive step toward 
politicizing and eventually resolving the problems 
of a black minority in Asia. As of now their 
presence even in primary education is virtually 
non-existent in India as is their position in the 
labor force, not to mention thir invisible political 
status. 

The vastness of India, its great ethnic diver- 
sity, its present inability to meet the economic 
and educational needs of its masses (although it 
has good future potential), and the general lack 
of communication among the widely scattered 
black population and between them and the out- 
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to the beginning of the Nineteenth Century, when 
they were replaced by the Sokoto Fulani Em- 
pire. The Sudanic states_of Ghana, Mali and 
Songhai derived their.wealth from mining (mainly 
gold), international trade (mainly gold, salt, 
leather goods, textiles and agricultural raw ma- 
terials), and from the agricultural exertions of 
their industrious peoples. Kanem-Bornu and the 
Hausa states were essentially the major commer- 
cial brokers linking the Mediteranean markets 
and countries with the wealth of the ‘territory 
lying between modern Ghana and the Congo. 
Ghana, the earliest of the Sudanic states, was 
organized around a divine king who headed a 
powerful bureaucracy of civil administrators and 
priests. Because iron technology was developed 
early in this area and the terrain was ideal for 
horse cavalry, Ghana possessed an impressive 
military capability which assisted the administra- 
tion in maintaining that order and stability which 
made possible the flourishing of high culture and 
civilization in the area for over 700 years. In- 
cidentally, this was the identical period when 
neighbouring Europe was wallowing in the Dark 
Ages from which, by the time Ghana_reached its 
twilight years, European medieval culture would 
emerge. Ghana was a completely traditional 
African state, with its key governmental institu- 
tions grounded in local religious beliefs. Christi- 
anity had been in Africa since the-time of Christ. 
It was, after all is said and done, an African — 
Simon of Cyrenaica — who relieved Christ of the 
burden of his cross on the way to the scene of 
his crucifixion. Famous African pillars of early 
Christianity included St. Augustine of Hippo and 
others. Early Christianity had penetrated Africa 
from Abyssinia in the East to the Desert Tuareg 
in the West, before Islam entered the continent 
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the eleventh century A.D., Islam supplanted 
Christianity everywhere with the exception of 
Abyssinia where Coptic Christianity has never 
been dislodged. By the eleventh centry, Islam had 
reached most areas of the West African Sudan. 
The pressures of this foreign religion, spread by 
zealous African converts, were beginning to be 
felt in Ghana. Initially, they did their best to ac- 
commodate Muslims, employing many local con- 
verts as scribes and even converting their most 
important> cities — Audaghost, Walata, Koumbi 
—into twin cities by the provision of separate 
towns adjoining these older urban centers for 
the exclusive use~of Muslims:-It was hoped in 
this manner to preserve the essential purity of 
Ghanaian religion, institutions and traditional cul- 
ture. In the end, conflict was inevitable. Ghana 
went down in what was to be the first of many 
successful jihads in West African history as Islam 
was spread in Africa by the: sword of African 
converts. With the Almoravid jihadists disrupting 
the political stability and economic life of Ghana, 
an obscure Mandingo prince by the name of Mari 
Jata — who in his youth had dreamed of making 
himself a Sudanic Alexander ‘the Great— was 
able to take advantage of the ensuing chaos, 
and establish the foundations of the Mali Em- 
pire. Under the assumed name of Sundiata, he 
was able to lead his people to the pride of place in 
West Africa, defeating the rival successor state 
of Susu in 1235 A.D., and the weakened remnants 
of Ghana in 1240. Mali‘thus rose literally on thé 
ashes of Ghana. The Mali empire which his 
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successors developed and maintained raised West 
Africa to new heights of achievement. The most 
famous ruler of Mali, Mansa Musa, dazzled the 
world with the wealth and high culture of his 
people during his pilgrimage to Mecca in 1324/25 
A.D. It is said that the gold spent by this generous 
ning anu ais enwourage Im Egypt curing (nat 
historic occasion devalued the currency of that 
country during the period of his visit, Today, 
as the oil-rich sheiks of Arabia spread their 
wealth around in Beirut and Cairo, one is struck 
by the irony of history. The descendants of the 
wealthy, free-spending kings of 14th century 
West Africa are today the sad victims of the 
Sahelian drought. Mansa Musa was fortunately 
more notable for other achievements. Complete 
security prevailed in his country. To this, and 
to his record of sound and efficient administra- 
tion, Ibn Batuta who visited the country twenty 
years after Musa’s death and subsequently pub- 
lished his findings in Travels in Asia and Africa, 
has testified. 

It was Mansa Musa who laid the foundations 
of literary excellence in West Africa by en- 
couraging scholarship and by commissioning Es- 
Saheli — the most famous architect of his day 
—to build the Sankore mosque of Timbuctu 
which-was-later to become the home of Sankore 
University. Askia Muhammed Toure of Songhai 
took up the task where Mansa Musa left off. In 
1492, a date familiar to most Americans in con- 
nection with Christopher Columbus' expedition 
to Hispaniola (the present Haiti and Dominican 
Republic), Askia the Great seized control of the 
Songhai throne in a coup d’etat, and subsequent- 
ly established one of the greatest civilizations in 
West African history. The high level of cultural 
and material achievements of the Songhai people 
hati Sate ich “iterature of her 
scholars, as well as in Leo Africanus’ Travels and 
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Descriptions of Africa. Among the jurists, phil- 
osophers, historians and other members of the 
Songhai intelligentsia who graced the literary 
scene, one may mention Mahmud A\I-Kati, author 
of Tarikh-al-Fattach, and Abderahman-As-Sadi, 
author of Tarikh-as-Sudan. These Muslim African 
scnolars are only ramous examples of a well 
established tradition of learning and scholarship 
in early modern. West. Africa..Elsewhere inthe 
area, Ahmed Ibn Fartua of Bornu in Nigeria was 
a noted and productive scholar in the sixteenth 
century. His better known works include The 
History of the First Twelve Years of the Reign of 
Mai Idris Alooma, and The Kanem Wars of Idris 
Alooma. Idris Alooma was, incidentally, a fa- 
mous and enlightened king of sixteenth century 
Bornu. Even as early as 1498, West African 
rulers demonstrated more than academic interest 
in the obligations of rulers to their subjects. Askia 
Mohammed Toure of Songhai paved the way for 
this as is easily demonstrable from his record of 
just administration, as well as from extant rec- 
ords of his discussion on the subject with the 
famous political scientist, Al Maghili. That such 
problems engrossed the thoughts of other con- 
temporary rulers is obvious from the commis- 
sion which Sarkin Muhammadu Rimfa of Kano 
(1463-1499) invested on Al-Maghili, which com- 
mission resulted in the publication in Kano, 
Nigeria, in 1498, of The Obligation of Princes. 
Ironically, that remarkable work of political 
thought essentially preceeded Nicolo Macchi- 
avelli of Florence by 28 years, in advocating the 
very ideas which were to make Macchiavelli 
famous in the history of Western political 
thought. 

Ancient African civilizations developed rich 
traditions in every field of human endeavour, 
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side world—all of these factors have prevented 
and continue to obstruct a more aggressive poli- 
tical consciousness among the blacks. It is 
nevertheless significant to note that in 1972 the 
Siddi Welfare Association sent a delegation to 
East Africa to become acquainted with develop- 
ments in Kenya, Uganda, and Tanzania. The 
delegation participated in a number of: con- 
ferences and discussions with government of- 
ficials, businessmen, students, and others in those 


at ) we i ve > 
countries; they explained their own situation in 
India;and they expressed an interest in cultiva- 
ting contacts with other black communities in 
the world, including the United States, 

The black presence in Asia has obviously hada 
significant impact} but an article confined to this 
length can hardly do justice to this largely neg- 
lected subject. However, it’should be clear from 
this cursory survey that peoples of African des- 
cent in Iran and India, although not fully assimi- 
lated into those Societies, have had an important 
influence on them; in addition, one should be 
able to see certain parallels between Asians of 
African descent and blacks elsewhere_in terms of 
the legacy of slavery, racial and cultural deroga- 
tion, a rising sense of African identity, and an 
awareness of similar struggles for equality and 
dignity among other black groups. Theirs is a 


much longer route to freedom and whether or 
not- they resolve their problems within the 
national context alone may well indicate the 
degree to. which blacks and Asians~ share the 
basic commitment to full equality. 


The following are suggested for further, more 
in depth reading: 

Joseph E, Harris, The African Presence in Asia: 
Consequences of the East African Slave Trade 
(Northwestern University Press, 1972); and East 
African Slave Trade and Repatriation in Kenya 
(Howard. University Publications, Department of 
History, Howard University, 1974). 

Vasant D. Roa, “The Habshis: India’s Unknown 
Africans,” Africa Report, September-October 
1973, vol. 18, No. 5. 
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including .art and music. In the rain forest of 
West Africa, major centers of civilization emerged 
at Takyiman (Ghana), Oyo and Ife (Nigeria), 
Benin (Mid-West Nigeria), Nri (Igboland, Eastern 
Nigeria) and Mbanza, center of the Kongo King- 
dom in what is now Northern Angola, all before 
the 14th century. The art of Benin and Ife have 
already received world-wide acclaim for their 
excellence, naturalistic beauty, and richness of 
style and execution. They are considered among 
the finest masterpieces of world art. A similarly 
rich cultural and artistic tradition has only re- 
cently_been unearthed at Igbo-Ukwu_in-Eastern 
Nigeria (cf. Thurston Shaw, Igbo-Ukwu: Archeol- 
ogical Excavations in Eastern Nigeria). Mention 
must be made of the Kongo Kingdom which 
mvurisned petween tne 14tnm ana the iIotn cen- 
turies. Here, an indigenous political culture, sup- 
ported by an elaborate bureaucracy, developed 
under the leadership of a monarchy and an 
aristocracy which drew their wealth from copper 
and silver mining, agriculture, and commerce. 
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When the Kongolese encountered the Portuguese 
n the fifteenth century, they anticipated ‘the 
modern Japanese by four hundred years in their 
sincere. efforts to adapt western technology to 
their own needs, and develop political ties with 
Europe on a basis of friendship and equality be- 
tween their two peoples. The incipient trans- 
Atlantic slave trade, and European cultural ar- 
rogance doomed those efforts to failure. We do, 
however, have records of the culture of pre-15th 
century Kongo, as well as of their sophisticated 
adaptation of Catholic Christian culture in. the 
early 16th century. The efforts of the most Cath- 
olic Mani Kongo, Affonso I (1506-1645), to secure 
through correspondence the cooperation of the 
Kings of Portugal and Spain — leaders of 16th 
century Europe — and of Pope Leo X, in the end- 
ing of the incipient slave trade, were doomed by 
the commitment of these European potentates to 
the use of African slave labour in the develop- 
ment of the new world. 

It is clear from the foregoing that ~ Africa 
contributed much to world culture. Her tech- 


nology mined..gold. from West -and. Southern 


Africa, and made these available to a largely gold- 
hungry world before the treasures of the Amer- 
icas became available for exploitation. Her lead- 
ership gave tne.Greeks their frst#education— in 
philosophy, mathematics, logic, astronomy, and 
the sciences. On these. foundations they secured 
their early lead in civilizing the West. Elements 
of early Egyptian religion permeated Christianity, 
Judaism and Islam. Africa's early leadership in 


political and social organization exerted power- 
ful influence which was by no means confined 
to the African continent. In the field of agri- 
culture, it was in the West African Sudan that 
cotton was. first ennobled from the wild, thus 
initiating an industry which has since fed count- 
less mouths and clothed millions of backs world- 
wide. In political culture and technological a- 
chievements, no lass than in the history of ideas, 
ancient Africa was in the fore-front among 
pioneers in world culture. That tradition was 
never lost, and subsequent generations of Afri- 
cans have kept abreast of developments in their 
own epochs. When the German explorer, Hein- 
rich Garth visited Hausaland in Nigeria in 1854, 
he did not find naked savages living in trees. 
He found instead highly cultured and educated 
men like Sultan Bello of Sokoto, conversant even 
with Christian theology though he was a Muslim, 
and able to engage in complex discussions on 
Euclid and Aristotle. Knowledge of Western Cul- 
ture is not, and should never be, the measure of 
Africa’s cultural sophistication. Indeed, the im- 
pact.of_African..musical..and_artistic_heritage-on 
Western culture requires little demonstration. 
It is in itself ample testimony to the solidity 
of African cultural venius. nurtured in. ancient 
Africa, perfected in succeeding epochs, and con- 
tributed to the richness of world culture in all 
ages of human history. If there is something dark 
about the African past besides the colour of her 
peoples, it is certainly our. abysmal state of ig- 
norance about it. 
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They ran 72,400 punishing miles, over all 
kinds of road conditions. High-speed highways, 
treacherous mountain curves, and stop-and-go traffic. 

After all that, we tested them for strength, 
endurance, bead-unseating, and high speed. All in 
accordance with the Department of Transportation's 
Motor Vehicle Safety Standard 109, a standard 
every new tire must meet. 

And even after 72,400 miles”, these Sears 
Steel-Belted Radials not only met the government 
safety standard, they exceeded it. 

Think about that the next time you buy tires. 

The Sears Steel-Belted Radial. Available at 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. retail and catalog. 
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We drove aset of tires 72,400 miles. 


They still exceed the government 
safety standard for new tires. 


ourse, like any 
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get depends on how 


yOu drive 
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easy. 


Why let other menthols 
rough up your taste? “t 
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